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mysterious personages called Bracton buzones 

passage that has often attracted the attention legal his- 
torians have never been quite satisfactorily fitted into the scheme 
English legal, constitutional, administrative history. Mean- 
while, Bracton’s words, which seem general application, 
and therefore, contemplate something that might properly 
called institution, remain hanging the air. They are, indeed, 
not quite completely isolated, shall see presently, but they 
leave with the problem why Bracton should have embodied 
the term his book unless corresponding reality was 
found most, not all, the English counties, whether was 
called the same name not. this problem that the 
present study the first instance addressed. solution cannot 
expected without careful study the appropriate evidence 
all the English counties something may gained, however, 
the problem can related larger question constitutional 
history and prima facie case made for seeking its solution 
particular direction. this attempt meets with any success, 
will have the additional advantage enabling classify what 
has hitherto been practically isolated text even, hope 
show later study, two them. This would the more 
gratifying the dry bones historical material, the absence 
doubt the prophetic voice, not always come together bone 
his bone. The larger question constitutional history which 
hope refer this question the buzones that the election 
the representative knights the shire before the beginning 
the Lancastrian legislation the subject, and the other isolated 
text which will demand our consideration the well-known 
petition Matthew Crauthorn, alleging that, although had 
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been elected for the county Devon 1319, the sheriff had 
returned some one 

may turn now the buzones, and here will convenient 
have the text before us. occurs that section the book 
which stands under the general heading Placitis Coronae.* 
This opens with series instructions the justices how 
proceed their eyre. When the writs under which they act 
have been read, one their number advised deliver 


address explaining the purpose the Then follow the words 
which concern 


Quibus propositis, debent iustitiarii transferre aliquem locum 
secretum, vocatis quatuor vel sex vel pluribus maioribus 
comitatu, qui dicuntur comitatus quorum nutum 
vota aliorum, sic inter tractatum habeant iustitiarii invicem, 
ostendant qualiter domino rege consilio suo sit provisum, quod omnes 
tam milites quam alii qui sunt quindecim annorum amplius, iurare 
debent quod utlagatos robbatores burgatores non receptabunt, nec eis 
consentient nec eorum receptatoribus. 


Then follow detailed directions for the detection and arrest 
such persons, for the raising the hue and cry and its manage- 
ment appropriate cases, for the arrest those suspected 
purchasing provisions for the use criminals large, and for the 
enforcement regulations with regard hosting. The text then 
proceeds ‘convocentur post modum servientes ballivi hun- 
dredorum, &c.’ for the purpose electing the juries present- 
ment. 

Two points attract our attention the outset. the 
time special meeting the county court which had been 
deliberately made representative possible all the elements 
the community, the judges may count finding definite 
group influential persons from whom they are choose 
certain number. Upon these private conclave they are im- 
pose certain special responsibilities connexion with the policing 
the county. This work largely administrative, and from the 
end the twelfth century had been often entrusted appointed 
elected knights the shire. The persons whom the judges 
are explain the king’s pleasure this respect are evidently 
not merely the maiores comitatu, but special class among them 
designated special name. They would appear, therefore, 


Stubbs, Const. Hist. iii ed.), 435. 

Bracton, Legibus, fo. 115 ed. Woodbine, ii. 327. 

Cf. Cam, ‘On the Material available the Eyre Rolls’ Bulletin the 
Institute Historical Research, iii. 152 (February 1926). 

Professor Woodbine notes and rejects the following alternative reading busones, 
barones, burgatores, the last which occurs one, and all the others 
two manuscripts, while five agree the form the text. 


Three manuscripts give ‘initium dependeant’. The other variants not affect 
our point. 
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have something like official, least officially recognized, 
position, and this the second point noticed. The suggestion 
receives some corroboration from the fact that, when the judges 
have delivered their instructions the buzones the county, 
they are inform the officials the hundreds the duties that 
fall them. Finally, should noted that Bracton evidently 
expected that buzones (or any rate definite body persons 
corresponding influence and position those whom Bracton 
knew buzones) would found every county which the 
judges came. much least seems established the 
text. The problem that remains double one. have 
ask first what the derivation and original meaning the word 
buzo, and then what was the composition and what the function 
the group persons whom Bracton applied it. Before pro- 
ceeding the discussion these problems must marshal all 
the available evidence. was said just now that Bracton’s text 
was not quite isolated, and indeed the word buzo used clearly 
the sense which Bracton gives occurs Gloucester case with 
which may well have been familiar. The word occurs another 
sense, however, certain thirteenth-century texts, and appears 
pretty early have been adopted surname various parts 
England. These texts and some examples the surname form 
the remainder the evidence which have consider. 

The Gloucestershire case was heard before the king’s judges 
Westminster February 1212, and has long been known from 
the condensed version which appears the Abbreviatio Placi- 
will shown presently, there nothing unique 
even unusual about the case itself except that officially describes 
certain persons buzones. For this reason, and because is, 
far know, the only record which does so, desirable that 
should have the facts before us. way introduction 
may said that this was real action begun writ right 
feudal court, transferred the county court Gloucester, and 
thence removed suggestion false judgement the king’s 
court, where what had been done the county court was re- 
hearsed and re-examined, the judgement annulled and new 
one given. The record opens: Willelmus Parco, Hugo Mustel 
Elias Kokerel missi pro comitatu Gloucestrie faciendum re- 
cordum loquela que fuit comitatu recordantur.’? And 
this the story that they told. William Eston brought writ 
right against the prior Ware respect carucate land 
Curia Regis Roll, no. 20d; Abbrev. Plac. 


The record the county was normally, whether civil criminal cases, borne 
before the king’s judges four persons. See infra, 182. 


Saher Quency who lord the manor Ware was patron the priory. 
See infra, 184. 
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alleged, there was default justice. then came the county 
court Gloucester, where the default was proved and the prior 
summoned defend his right the next session the court. 
that session the prior neither came nor essoined himself, and 
the court, being satisfied that the summons had been duly made, 
ordered the land taken into the king’s hand and the case 
adjourned. the next session both parties appeared and the 
prior was allowed replevy his land. Pleadings were heard 
both sides, the prior asked for and obtained view the land, 
was given day, and appointed attorney. the given day the 
attorney essoined himself, but the essoiner neither awaited 
judgement nor appointed any one represent him, the court 
held that the prior had made default and directed the land 
taken again into the king’s hand and another day given 
William. the appointed day appeared, claimed record 
the prior’s default and asked for judgement, which was awarded 
him, and obtained seisin. 

Thus the county spoke through its three representatives. The 
king’s court then heard the prior’s story, which was very different 
one, and was supported evidence character most damaging 
those who had conducted taken part the proceedings 
the county court. denied that had ever been summoned 
answer William’s plea, but added that, having been given 
understand that the land had been taken into the king’s hand, 
had approached the sheriff within fifteen days, and sought 
replevy it. was told come the next session the county 
court. There was told that the record showed that had 
made default. denied both default and neglect 
asserted that had not been summoned, and sought replevy 
the land had done before. The sheriff testified that had 
made his application within the proper time and the land was 
restored him. William then brought his writ right, and the 
prior submitted that was not bound answer without 
summons, nor time when the court was not full. this the 
case was adjourned. the prior could not attend the next 
session, appointed one his clerks attorney, who essoined 
himself, and obtained day means the essoiner whom had 
commissioned act for him. The attorney came the appointed 
day with his record libro suo) warrant his essoin, and then 
was told the court that the essoin was not allowed because 
his agent had departed before judgement had been given 
day appointed, and thus the prior lost his seisin. this version 
what had happened put forward two alternative pleas. 
First, that the record made the county was either deliberately 
carelessly inaccurate stating that asked for view, which 
had never done, and this offered prove two responsible 
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persons who had been present the proceedings. Alternatively, 
offered either prove means champion who had 
been present the proceedings that the record should 
alleged, deny the same means that was the county 
had recorded it. This brought the prior what was really the 
substance his case, and his instance the court summoned two 
royal officials, who had been concerned with the case when was 
before the county court. These were Joseph Marsh, the king’s 
official (serviens regis), whose bailiwick the land lay, and 
Walter Banbury, king’s clerk who kept the roll the pleas 
the county. Joseph denied that had ever summoned the prior, 
taken his land into the king’s hand, given seisin William 
Eston, that had ever received orders these things. 
further stated that had said all this the county court, 
and the knights sent behalf the county confirmed this. 
Walter testified that the steps taken the prior were had 
described, and were recorded his roll after the session the 
county court where the essoin was warranted. and the clerk 
who wrote the roll then went London business the king 
and the sheriff, leaving the roll with Richard, the priest the 
castle. his return from London, hearing what had occurred, 
recovered and inspected the roll and found that had been 
tampered with, the place where the essoin was recorded 
certain words altering the sense had been written between the lines 
another told the priest that the roll had been 
corrupted while his keeping, informed the sheriff, and afterwards 
brought the whole matter before the county court. This last 
point was confirmed the knights sent behalf the county. 

The king’s court then took account the fact that the knights 
had neither produced the writ which the plea was begun nor 
the summoners who were instructed summon the prior, nor 
their record had they stated that the prior was summoned after 
the taking the land. They must also have remarked the 
irregularity the county being represented three instead 
four knights, because the record proceeds: ‘Gilbert Martel who 
ought have been the fourth knight came and said that had 
not been present the making any judgement and knew 
nothing the matter.’ 

Having regard, therefore, the evidence produced the 
prior and the procedural irregularities observed the court 
was held that the county failed every point (omnia eis de- 
fecerunt), and fine was imposed them for false judgement. 
far, although the story disgraceful enough, there nothing 


‘Per manum alterius quam essonium scriptum fuit facta fuit litera interlinaria 
ante hoc verbum affidavit scilicet haec interlinaria nec ven’ nec.’ The record, therefore, 
was made say that the prior’s attorney had neither come nor given sureties. 
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unusual about the case, but now follow the words that make 
unique. 


Milites comitatu qui consueti sunt interesse falsis judiciis sunt 
buzones judiciorum arestentur scilicet Willelmus Parco, Elias Kokerel 
qui presentes sunt committuntur Walterus Aure 
Phillippus Bello Monte alii buzones capiantur similiter Willelmus 
Eston capiatur—et prior habeat seisinam suam recuperet dampna sua. 


Before proceed consider the problem presented this 
text, something may said the case what may called its 
normal aspect. have seen, reached the king’s court 
allegation false judgement. The appropriate procedure 
described Glanvill,? and the writ which gives requires that 
the sheriff shall cause the record made the county court 
and brought before the king his justices four knights who 
were present the making the record, and that both parties 
properly summoned. will remembered, course, that the 
assize Clarendon had provided that criminal accusations 
certain circumstances the sheriff should bring before the justices 
two men the locality portandum recordationem comitatus 
The rule sending four knights speak for the 
county before the king’s justices was regularly observed the 
thirteenth century. They were there not merely attest judicial 
proceedings, but speak for the whole county its corporate 
capacity, the community that was indistinguishable from its 
court, but could wrong and suffer penalties. The county court, 
however, was not court record therefore, whatever notes 
its proceedings may have been kept had probative authority 
until particular case the sheriff had been directed have 
record The coroner’s roll, which dealt with matters touching 
pleas the Crown, was early regarded the justices having 
official character which was entirely wanting the 
These were regularly kept, however, the case 


Several words are illegible, though one may habet. They must refer, however, 
the steps taken with regard Hugh Mustel, the second the knights who had been sent 
represent the county. The lacuna not noticed Plac. Abbrev. 

Glanvill, bk. viii, caps. 10, Phillips, Englische Reichs- Rechts- 
geschichte, ii. 

Ass. Clar., Stubbs’s Charters, 9th ed., cf. Cam, The Hundred, 13. 

The roll, have seen, could introduced evidence where the record the 
county had been challenged. The statement the text involves discussion the 
questions recently raised Professors Plucknett and Woodbine the articles cited 
the next note. This hope offer another place. 

Pollock and Maitland, Hist. Engl. Law, 2nd ed., 536f.; ii. 666; Cam, 
op. cit., 115; Morris, The Early English County Court, pp. 128-31. After 1275 
the sheriff was bound statute keep roll, but must have done much earlier. 
Cf. Jenkinson, ‘Plea Rolls the Medieval County Court’ Cambridge Historical 
Journal, 103; Rolls from Office (in collaboration with Miss Mills), ante, 
xliii. 21-33; cf. Plucknett, “New Light the Old County Court’, Harvard Law 


Review, xlii. 639; xliii. 1111; Woodbine, ‘County Court Rolls and County Court 
Records’, ibid. xliii, pp. 1083 ff. 
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before shows. Walter, the king’s clerk, had the rolls the pleas 
the county, had clerk under him, and the various steps 
the proceedings were noted they occurred. Unluckily, the 
custody the rolls was not careful exclude the possibility 
corruption the record. Such things were not uncommon 
later the century when the sheriff tended leave too free 
hand his clerks who dealt with writs, had the custody the 
rolls, and were accused taking bribes falsify Such 
interference with the course justice, this time the part the 
sheriff, well illustrated Somerset case few years later than 
the Willicot case. This came before the king’s justices sugges- 
tion false judgement, and the sheriff, having been directed 
the knights sent behalf the county, said that proceedings 
had been begun writ right the court the late King John 
when was count Mortain. When the case reached the county 
court, the tenant pleaded fine previously made the franchise 
court, which was objected that the fine was not made before 
the king’s justices. This objection, the knights said, the sheriff 
maintained, and pressed the court give judgement for the 
demandant, because, they alleged, (sc. the sheriff) was the 
valettus the demandant’s lord. The court resisted, and all the 
suitors withdrew except two three who remained until the hour 
vespers. These the sheriff exhorted make judgement fear- 
lessly, undertaking warrant them they would so. The 
tenant being then fear personal injury abandoned his fine, 
and sought put himself the assize, but the sheriff would not 
allow this, declaring that the tenant must stick his chirograph. 
The suitors who were present agreed, and proceeded give 
judgement for the demandant ‘without the assent will the 
county court’.2 Where wrong this sort had been alleged and 
the county was put its defence, the whole community would 
have pay wrong carelessness were proved. should 
expect, therefore, that would choose represented the 
king’s court men who were something more than the ordinary 
suitors, men substance known the community, and experi- 
enced the business the county court. will worth while 
inquire how far this expectation was realized the Willicot 
case bringing together what can known those principally 
concerned it. 

may dispose first the tenant, the prior Ware, with 
whom shall not concerned again, reserving what can 
said demandant and the knights deputed represent the 

Cam, op. cit., pp. 

Somersetshire Pleas, ed. Sir Chadwyck-Healey, Somerset Record Society, 
xi. 1897, no. 293, Hen. III, pp. ff. almost contemporary case 


bullying, attempting bully, his court Bracton’s Notebook, no. 1730, discussed 
Cam, op. cit., pp. 14-16. 
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county. The priory Ware Hertfordshire was cell the 
Norman house Benedictines St. Evroul, which had received 
extensive endowments England after 1066. first hear 
the prior between 1203 and 1206, but the cell appears have 
been founded Margaret, countess Winchester, sister and 
co-heiress Robert Beaumont, earl Leicester. The prior 
administered the English estates the mother house and was 
treated England the owner them. The patron was the 
lord the manor Ware who, after 1204, was Saher Quency, 
earl Winchester, and was his court, have seen, that 
the action against the prior The land lay Willicot 
Preston upon Stour, co. Gloucester, member the honour 
Leicester. share the tithe here was granted St. Evroul 
1176, and 1204 Robert earl Leicester added hide land 

The demandant was William Eston, and what can 
said him must remember that, although not described 
buzo, was ordered arrested like the other buzones. 
Obviously, stood gain more than any one else the irregu- 
larities the county court, and consider him the promoter 
them, follows that must have been able exert very 
considerable pressure the members the court, and the 
group men called buzones from whom they selected four 
represent them before the king’s judges. important, there- 
fore, emphasize his relations with them and note their names, 
which were Walter Aure, Philip Beaumont, Gilbert Martel, 
Elias Kokerell, Hugh Mustel, and William Parco. shall con- 
sider them that order when have disposed the demandant. 

William himself was man substance and influence the 
west country, with property other parts England. Though his 
name occurs not infrequently connexion with administrative 
work co. Gloucester, his chief interests appear have been 
the neighbouring county Somerset. His name may have 
been taken from North Aston co. 1201 was 
holding land three vills Spaxton, co. Somerset, which his wife 
Juliana had brought him, and they had son, another William, who 
was age actas attorney for his mother suit brought against 
her respect these the same year had 


Monasticon, Dugdale-Cayley, vol. vi, part ii, 1049, referring Tanner, Notitia 
Monastica, Herts., xxv; Vict. Co. Hist., Herts., iv. 

Rudder, Gloucestershire, 608; Atkyns, ibid., pp. 608-9; Fosbroke, 
ibid. ii. Round, Cal. Documents preserved France, pp. 227, 229, 230. 

had territorial interests North Aston. 1200 brought action against 
Robert Eston for the vill North Eston and his right there which terminated 
fine, Curia Regis Roll, John, 159,216. The matter seems have dragged on, 
for 1207 Robert Eston gave the king 20s. for leave compound with William 
respect land Eston (North Aston, Oxf., the index) (ibid. 285). 

Curia Regis Rolls, John, Mich., ii. 90, ef. iii. 42. 
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defend his title land held him Cadbury the Castash 
Hundred 1213 appears have been knight 
the same county, appeared person response the 
king’s summons November that During the civil war 
acted, would seem, first with the king, afterwards with the 
opposition, for January 1216 the sheriff Somerset notified 
that William have seisin the lands which had belonged 
Henry Mudiford, unless they yield more than marks 
year; while September the following year, under the rubric 
Reversis, the sheriff notified that William, having returned 
the king’s fealty and service, have seisin the lands 
Blackmore which King John had granted have seen 
that had land Oxfordshire, and possible that also held 
But outside the west country his chief interests were Norfolk. 
1203 his claim rent 9s. Tolthorpe Thorpe 
Parva was met the allegation bastardy. The matter was 
referred the court the bishop Norwich, where his legitimacy 
was established, and later recovered seisin before the justices.® 
1206 was again litigation with regard certain services 
the same place which claimed against Alan Peitevin and 
eventually surrendered for payment for His chief 
lord the county was Robert Mortimer, for the loss whose 
swans and another had been held responsible more 
serious question arose 1207, when Robert summoned number 
his Norfolk tenants, including William, show cause why they 
had not furnished him with reasonable aid for his support 
the king’s service Poitou the lord king had commanded. 
They all repudiated the obligation, and alleged that they were not 
liable for any aid except the three appointed cases, and would 
not pay without the judgement the court. The case was heard 


before the king himself, and the record concludes ‘omnes sunt 
misericordia pro 


John, ii. 39; cf. Phelps, History Somerset, 391. 

app. 

Rot. Lit. Claus. 245 connexion with Henry Mudiford and the 
Eston family may have persisted. Hen. III Henry and his pledges, whom 
Stephen Eston was one, were mercy for having failed prosecute action 
novel disseisin against Fawkes Bréauté respect these same lands (Somerset 
Pleas, supra, no. 378, 86). 

Rotuli Oblatis Finibus (Rec. 535. There some doubt about this 
his wife who was associated with him obtaining writ pone named Agnes, 
but course second marriage was quite possible. 

Curia Regis Roll, John, iv. 276. John, ii. 291, 308-9. 

Was this the scutage the eighth year levied connexion with the campaign 
Aquitaine the gracious aid reluctantly granted the Oxford Council February 
1207 The former seems more probable, for the aid was levied directly the king’s 
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must now take account the evidence which shows 
William engaged the business the county, sometimes 
association with the buzones the Willicot case, Gloucester, 
Somerset, and Dorset. 1203 the county court Gloucester 
dispatched William and three others errand that, while 
must have been common enough, still required the services 
responsible people: this was ‘ad videndum utrum infirmitas qua 
Gaufridus Cusintor, essoniavit sit languor Some years 
later was sent similar errand the county court Somer- 
set, and the record worth noting because was Ralph Aure 
who had essoined himself malo lecti, but the case was indefinitely 
delayed, because one the four knights sent take the view 
would never like commission sent the county court 
Dorset, however, seems have acted promptly and effectively, 
and William and his associates reported the lady whom they 
had been sent inspect ‘quod infirmitas sua non fuit 
some uncertain date the county court Gloucester sent four 
knights, two whom were William Eston and William 
Parco, ‘ad faciendum recordum duello vadiato comitatu 
Then Somerset 1207 William was one the 
four knights ‘missi pro comitatu faciendum recordum 
&c. the same year was one the knights elected 
act grand assize respect land Bourton-on-the- 
Water the county Gloucester, and should noted that one 
the four electors was William Parco, while among the knights 
chosen were Gilbert Martel and Hugh Again find 
William acting surety for people who had financial other 
obligations the Crown the three neighbouring counties. Thus 
Gloucester he, with William Parco and Philip Beaumont, 
was responsible for William Mara’s standing judgement 
the king’s 1221 was one the sureties for the 
appearance the Earl Marshal connexion with very shady 
looking murder case which one the earl’s men was 
the same year William and the Hundred Berkeley were 
jointly responsible for the chattels murderer who had taken 


officers and was for war undertaken some undetermined time the future’. 
See Ramsay, Revenues the Kings England, and Mitchell, Taxation under 
John and Henry pp. 84-93. 

Curia Regis Rolls, John, iii. 46. The rules for this procedure and the appropriate 
writ are given Glanvill, supra, bk. caps. and 19, 343. 

Bracton’s Notebook, no. 922. Glanvill, loc. cit., says that two knights suffice for 
this purpose, though four must appointed. 

Bracton’s Notebook, no. 923. 

Select Pleas the Crown (Seld. Soc.), vol. no. 126, 80. 

Curia Regis Rolls, John, 45. 

Select Pleas the Crown, supra, uncertain date, 81. 

Pleas the Crown for the Gloucester, ed. Maitland, pp. 10, 61. 
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flight, and William had Somerset 1204 was 
surety for party real action who sought leave 
and Dorset early 1200 was appointed her attorney 
lady who had been If, has been suggested above 
and will argued later, the buzones were standing group 
country gentlemen active and influential the affairs the 
county and its court, the evidence before would point the 
inclusion William that group. The fact that was not 
described buzo the Willicot case may because was 
party because his discreditable conduct both. The order 
for his arrest with the other buzones points his being one himself. 

turn now those persons who the Willicot case bore 
the record the county before the king’s justices and were offici- 
ally described buzones. Walter Aure relatively dim 
figure, but there enough information about him enable 
situate him person condition and some property the 
county Gloucester. Awre itself the Hundred Blidisloe 
and appears have been held first the king, then have 
passed the earl Salisbury, and then early the reign 
Henry III through the Marshals the earl 
said that the manor Awre came Walter 1204; while 
this may true, there seems have been older connexion 
between his family and this place, for early 1191 Walter, son 
Walter Blount (Blundus), was drawing xxs. annually from the 
Beside what held Awre had profitable interest 
the salt pans King’s Barton near the city Gloucester, and 
was concerned with the exploitation the iron the Forest 
Dean. King John had allowed him use movable forge there, 
and when these were prohibited Henry III, exception was 
made favour This concession and earlier one 
which had the privilege not being impleaded for any free 
tenement except before the king his chief justice suggest that 


pp. 69, cf. pp. 95, 106, 132, where another hundred made himself 
responsible for mark which one had agreed pay ‘ut possit esse sub plegio standi 
recto’. 

Curia Regis Rolls, John, iii. 195. John, 118, 124. 

Book Fees (Rolls Series), 51. Aure was terra Normannorum held Walter 
farm for xxx (Rot. Lit. Claus. 365 376, 1218). The king has transferred the earl 
Salisbury what had the vill, and Walter pay the farm him and the 
men the place are obedient and responsible Walter (Cal. Inquisitions 
Post Mortem (Rolls Series), 156—7) (this the summary the Gloucester inheritance 
made Hen. III). Aure with the Hundred Blidesloe and the advowson 
moiety the church were held the earl Gloucester, cf. Cal. the Charter Rolls 
(Rolls Series), 174. Richard Marshal, earl Pembroke, had grant the hundred 
Hen. III. 

Rudder, Gloucestershire, 246; Atkyns, ibid., 235; Fosbroke, ibid., 
ii. 184; Pipe Roll, Ric. 92; ibid., ann. 285; ann. 113; ann. 231. 

Historia cartularium Monasterii Petri Gloucestria (Rolls Series), ii. 


Rot. Lit. Claus. 464a; Rudder, op. cit., 29; Bigland, Gloucester Collections, 
459-60. 
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was person standing and 1207 was one 
those appointed assess the aid died 
sometime 1221, for that year had licence for his forge 
the Forest Dean, and before was over his son and heir, 
another Walter, was made responsible the king for the chatteis 
murderer and the price horse from which boy had 
accidentally fallen and killed himself.* 

Philip Beaumont has already come before associated 
with William Eston and William Parco, Gloucester county 
business uncertain date, and 1221 was acting surety 
for the defendant appeal rape originating that 
seems reasonable assume, therefore, that was landholder 
that county, though cannot produce any direct evidence it. 
Somerset 1201 was holding Walter Cantilupe whom 
was prepared serve champion the course real 
1207 was involved similar case which suggests 
that was holding Dorset well. The tenant this action 
alleged fine made between his grandfather and the father the 
demandant Hen. II, and offered prove the body 
certain free man his, Philip Beaumont, who was present 
the transaction.® 

Devonshire 1222 held the Hundred Shirewell 


farm from the king, and appears have held land those parts 
must have died very soon after this, for two years 


Rot. Pat., John (Rec. Comm.), 41, and Madox, 118 

Rot. Pat., John (Rec. Comm.), 

Pleas the Crown for the County Gloucester, ed. Maitland, pp. 91, 92, 131. All 
these the Hundred cf. Inquisitiones Post Mortem for Gloucestershire (ed. 
Madge, Index Library), iv. 47. 

Supra, 186; Gloucester Pleas, supra, 29. 

Curia Regis Roll, John, ii. 29. 1206 William Cantilupe was directed 
transfer the son Walter Aure, whom the king had caused arrested, 
William Marshal, who had made himself responsible for him (Rot. Pat., John (Rec. 
Comm.), 60). 

Ibid., John, 46-7. There are certain difficulties here. The man named 
the offer proof Philip Bello Campo, not Bello Monte, but when the issue was 
ready for trial addition the record written the margin notes ‘campiones Philip- 
pus Bello Monte’, &c. The editor least the compiler the index assumed 
that Bello Campo was slip for Bello Monte. Supposing that was ten years old 
Hen. would sixty 1207, which would seem ripe age for champion, 
but know that was ready act that capacity 1201, and 1208 and the 
demandant’s champion had given sureties and day had been appointed when they 
were appear armed (ibid., John, 149). 

Bracton’s Notebook, no. 197. This was action against the abbot Ford for 
suits the court the Hundred Shirewell, which Philip alleges that his uncle 
held the hundred which himself now firmarius regis, and that came him 
eventually way inheritance. There some difficulty about the date his death. 
1221 Philip was one the pledges for man accused rape, who did not appear 
and was therefore mercy, and the roll adds obiit’ (Pleas the Crown for 
the County Gloucester, 29). The name Philip pledge struck out both 
manuscripts, that possible and even likely that another Philip was intended. See 
such possibility Maitland, Introd., pp. 
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later the younger Philip Beaumont, who seems have been 
nephew, sued his stepmother who had got her dower out 
Shirewell during his minority, although his father had not been 
and interests the family may mentioned that the younger 
Philip, who came age 1224, had, heir his uncle Thomas, 
reversionary interest certain lands Golder and Clare 
the county 

Elias Cokerel* was holding Cotes Cokerel Gloucester- 
shire early 1207, when Walter Sherbourne began action 
against him which was intended have led fine, but was not 
pursued. This Walter married Alicia Cokerel, who after his 
death 1210 was associated with William Cokerel gift 
land the prior and monks Bradenstock 
get, therefore, the suggestion that the family Cokerel was 
some standing and held land more than one county. Their 
principal holding was doubt Cotes, which they had given 
their name. This consisted half knight’s fee the Kiftsgate 
Hundred which Elias seems have held Ralph Russell 
who was tenant Apart from the Willicot case, Elias 
has left little trace his activity, but was, course, knight, 
and know that was sufficient weight 1208 called 
Gloucester, and that the same county 1221 was answerable 
for the payment fine incurred another, presumably 
neighbour, for was dead before 1235, when his 
widow was responsible for the payment due from his holding 
the aid for marrying the king’s This connexion with the 
Willicot case, however, has produced document which for our 
purposes particularly instructive. will remembered that 
the end the proceedings the king’s court certain buzones 
were ordered arrested, and that was specially noted that 
Elias Cokerel and William Parco were present the time. 
know evidence that any them except Cokerel actually 
suffered imprisonment, but clear that did. must have 
had interest court, however, contrived make it, for 


Bracton’s Notebook, no. 977. The younger Philip’s Devonshire interest continued 
(Pipe Roll, Hen. III, 21). 


Notebook, no. Jeayes, Catalogue Muniments Berkeley Castle, 
no. 172, 60. 


Kokerel the record. have altered the spelling conformity with that 
the place. 


Curia Regis Roll, John, Calendar Charter Rolls (Rolls Series), 162 
Rot. Lit. Claus., 377 

Book Fees, 439, cf. Landboc Winchelcumba, ed. Royce, 237 ff. 
Fosbroke, op. cit., ii. 289, 348. 
Curia Regis John, Pleas the Crown for the County Gloucester, 
132. Book Fees, loc. cit. 
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1213 fined with the king for marks ‘ut deliberetur prisona 
domini regis qua est pro quodam falso judicio delato coram 
justiciariis domini regis comitatu Gloucestriae’. Henry 
was ordered release Elias receipt the king’s 
letters patent, Engelard Cigoné having made himself respon- 
sible for the payment marks the king and the delivery 
certain lampreys which Elias had promised, presumably 
gratification, the bishop Winchester and Geoffrey Fitz Peter, 
earl 

Gilbert Martel perhaps the most obscure figure our group. 
will remembered that his name does not appear until very 
nearly the end the record, when learn that had been one 
the four knights deputed bear the record the county. 
took part doing so, however, because, said when 
did appear before the justices, was not present the making 
any judgement the case and knew nothing it. was 
present court and was not ordered arrested, 
presumed that, although was buzo, his story was accepted 
and was Something, however, can said his 
position and activities which will serve situate him socially 
and materially with the group men with whom appears 
the record. was Gloucestershire knight, who had served the 
Crown the troubles married one three sisters, 
who seem have been co-heiresses Gloucestershire, and 
early 1191 there was dispute about the distribution the 
property among them, which dragged for more than ten years.* 
had interests Kimble Buckinghamshire, but does not 
appear that they were Berkshire was holding 
larger scale, claimed hold the prior Noyon Cold- 
harbour, and must have had tenants his own, assize 
mort d’ancestor was brought against Finally, 1201 
find him bringing action establish his claim six virgates 
land 

ask about his share county business, will remem- 


Rot. Obl. Fin., 470. None the orders Henry Braibroc the Patent 
Roll for John refer this matter. 

the knights who actually bore the record and certain others well were 
described buzones the record, would appear least likely that those who were 
sent represent the county when was charged with false judgement were drawn from 
the group buzones. See supra, 184. 

Pipe Roll, Ric. Glouc., 122: payment arrears him and three other 
knights respect their services Windsor. 1196 was party plea 
Gloucester which obtained leave compound (Curia Regis Rolls, Ric. 24). 

Pipe Roll, Ric. Glouc., pp. 98, 290; ibid., ann. 127; ann. 93; 
Curia Regis Roll, John, ii. 

was involved. The matter had not been settled 1204 (ibid. iii. 147). 

Ibid., John, 215, 327; John, ii. 12, 47-8; ibid., 97. 

Curia Regis Roll, John, ii. 
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bered that 1207 had been associated with William Eston 
and Hugh Mustel grand assize, and that William Parco 
had been one the four knights who elected them. There 
evidence that had been considered suitable person for work 
four acting behalf the county court Gloucester 1201, and 
clear that 1215 was one such group sent the 
county court Dorset verify the illness lady who had 
essoined herself malo 

Hugh Mustel was Gloucestershire knight whose interests, 
far the available evidence goes, appear have been confined 
that county. cannot find where whom held, but 
clear that between 1200 and 1222 was sufficient conse- 
quence have acted witness number transactions, 
described knight, and was acting recognitor assize 
Four years later was again recognitor like action respect 
another church the county, and when the question was 
eventually referred grand assize, was one the twelve 
knights elected constitute that have seen, 
acted grand assize 1207 with William Eston and Gilbert 
Martell, while William Parco was one the 

William Parco himself was person greater importance 
than any the rest the group that was not only knight 
but one who held the king and other important lords. seems 
have inherited from his father and after John’s 
accession had grants land Gloucestershire Briwern’ 
and King’s Barton near Gloucester was loyal 
the king during the Civil War, and was rewarded August 
1216 grant the lands Geoffrey Marmion, who was 
the king’s prison, ‘to sustain him his service’. These lands were 
Gloucestershire, and although Marmion was reconciled the 
new government and regained possession his lands Oxford- 
shire March 1217, not clear whether the Gloucester lands 
were restored him the city Gloucester William 


Supra, 186; Curia Regis Roll, John, ii. 59, 148; 6-7 John, iii. 279. 

Ibid., John, ii. John, iii. 344. 

Landboc, supra, 159, 160, these about 1200); Stevenson, 
Cal. Gloucester Records, no. 110 (c. 1200), nos. 150, 212 (c. 1220). 

Curia Regis Roll, John, 315-16. John, 216, 282. 

Supra, 186. 

Pipe Roll, Ric. Glouc., The sheriff accounts for the farm William 
Parco’s land for one quarter the year. 

The holding Briwern’ stated the inquest have been granted Amaury’s 
father William King John (Rot. Lit. Claus. 417 cf. Cart. Pet. Glouc., 
The holding King’s Barton consisted one virgate (ibid. pp. 69, 73). 


note, 
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held solidatae rent the gift the earl 
the county itself held Bewper and lands demesne and service 
Hardwick the abbot had other lands 
the county, for find him granting rent charge St. Peter’s, 
Gloucester, From the year 1196, when witnessed 
charter granting land found priory St. Peter’s, Gloucester,* 
until his death entry into religion 1220,5 find him attesting 
documents this kind association with persons importance 
the county. For example, 1210 William confirmed grant 
land made the brethren the Hospital St. Bartholomew, 
Gloucester. Those who witnessed this document were all land- 
owners the county one, Ralph Musard, was act sheriff 
for ten years (1215-25), and another, Ralph Wilton, con- 
stable Bristol Castle for two Again, find him 
witnessing grant land made Stephen 

1203 and 1204 was engaged some obscure transactions 
that involved recourse Jewish money-lenders Gloucester. 
1203 Geoffrey Fitz Peter was directed discharge William 
debt, with usury which owed Helias the Jew 
Gloucester. Whether this was the result royal favour 
successful proceedings does not appear, but the next year another 
Jew had royal letters authorizing him proceed against William 
and his brother recover with interest for which held 
their 

There evidence that was concerned with the business 
the Gloucester county courts early 1200, when was 
sent with three other knights verify essoin malo lecti, and 
reported that the lady question languida Two years later 
was one the electors grand assize respect knight’s 
fee Blaisdon, co. have already seen how was 
associated county business this and other sorts, before the 
Willicot case, with William Eston, Philip Beaumont, Gilbert 
Martel, and Hugh must have died 1220, for al- 
though, have seen, made grant land that year, 
April the sheriff Gloucester was officially notified that William 


Cart. Pet. Glouc. 209, 336. Cf. ibid. ii. 99, which records exchange land 
Gloucestershire between William and Henry abbot Gloucester. 

Stevenson, Calendar Gloucester Records, no. 125; Cart. Peter, Glouc., 99, 
ii. 29, 30; Sel. Pleas the Crown (Seld. Soc.), 80. 

Jeayes, Catalogue Munimenis Berkeley Castle, no. 208, 71; cf. Stevenson, 
op. cit., no. 130. 

Rot. Liberate Misis (Rec. Comm.), John, 73; Rot. Obl. Fin., 
John, 201. 

Curia Regis Roll, John, 159. 

John, ii. cf. 141. was one the knights elected take the 


assize, but like number the others essoined himself when the appointed day came. 
Supra, 186. 
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Parco’s land had been provisionally restored Amaury, his 
son and 

consider now what general impression left the mind 
this mass detail, believe that will recognized one 
that corresponds pretty well with Bracton’s account the 
buzones. The evidence, course, both fragmentary and in- 
complete, and the amount any given case the result 
rather chance, the accident carelessness, disputes, and the 
resulting litigation, marriage, inheritance, and relations with 
persons importance, than the consideration and influence 
the community enjoyed the man question. Still, when due 
allowance made for all this, the very dearth information 
itself instructive. can see group men, obscure enough 
measured national consequence, but weight local affairs: 
rich men, moderately so, for the most part dwelling peaceably 
their habitations, and accustomed work together the 
administration local affairs. They are men qualified their 
lands and their knighthood discharge these functions, and 
chosen would seem rather than others equally qualified 
reason their taste and aptitude for such business. that sense, 
and not magnates tenants-in-chief, they are properly 
described maiores comitatu, and ask whether indeed 
the vota aliorum depended their nod, shall find our answer 
the disgraceful way which the county court appears have 
allowed its record falsified and its proceedings misrepresented 
before the king’s justices under the influence William Eston 
and his friends the Willicot case.? true that hear nothing 
those duties connexion with the maintenance the peace 
and the policing the localities upon which Bracton lays much 
emphasis, but equally true that these functions were notably 
developed the years that lie between the Gloucester record and 
the composition Bracton’s book, and that his time was 
men the same class and qualifications our Gloucestershire 
knights that such functions were being 
GAILLARD LAPSLEY. 


Rot. Lit. Claus.i.417 Perhaps only suffered civil death entering religion: 
was monk St. Peter’s Abbey, Gloucester, 1223 (see Hist. Cart. Pet., 
Glouc. (Rolls Series), ii. Pollock and Maitland, Hist. Engl. Law, (2nd ed.), 
pp. 

The three knights who bore the record the county before the king’s justices 
could scarcely have done without some previous commission instruction from the 
county court, only the form understanding with its leading members. 
what have said above not wish prejudice the question the relation the 
county court the roll the pleas the county. Cf. 182, 

Cf. Cam, The Hundred and the Hundred Rolls, 16: ‘It was the knights who ran 
the local government suitors and controllers the county court where their 
duties were steadily increasing the century 
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The King’s Ministers 


imperfect than our knowledge the parliaments Edward 
the early parliaments the reign, those held before the crisis 
that led the Ordinances, know extremely little; the 
clerks and other ministers who took part those parliaments 
know virtually nothing. Since there evidence that Gilbert 
Rothbury had parliament rolls his official custody 1308, 1310, 
and again seems probable, however, that continued 
act clerk the parliament during Edward II’s early years. 
But there are indications that parliament was not functioning 
normally the Easter parliament 1309 there was certainly 
some breach the established formalities appointing receivers 
petitions,? and after the appointment the Ordainers there 
was suspension parliamentary business for nearly year and 
begin get some details parliamentary procedure 
from 1312 onwards, although cannot said that have 
really full knowledge the procedure single 
Such information have been able collect set out below, 
dealing turn with the clerks the parliament, the receivers 
and auditors petitions, and the council parliament. 

the Hilary parliament 1315 Robert Ashby, senior 
clerk the chancery, found responsible for keeping roll 
parliamentary and possible that may have 

Bulletin the Institute Historical Research, vi. 136 Rot. Parl. 444. 

Bulletin the Institute Historical Research, vi. 

cannot agree that any one Edward parliament rolls admirably 
Dr. Tout suggested (Place the Reign Edward p.185): have described 
them the Bulletin the Institute Historical Research, vi. 151 ff. 

Rot. Parl. 290 (no. 6): ‘idem Robertus ordinacionem illam rotulo suo 
parliamento non But note that, had been receiver petitions only, 
would have kept roll. Thus said his duties the Hilary parliament 
1316 quod dominus Robertus Askeby clericus cancellarie assignatus fuit 
peticiones querelas liberatas parliamento predicto recipiendas, legendas, irro- 
(Exchequer, Parliament and Council Proceedings, roll 20). His position 


chancery indicated his acting keeper the seal between 1315 and 1318 
(Tout, Place the Reign Edward II, pp. 324-5). 
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succeeded Rothbury’s the Hilary parlia- 
ment the following year, William also senior clerk 
the chancery, was specially appointed draw the record 
certain the and since was specially charged 
the Michaelmas parliament 1318 ensure the due enrolment 
the king’s reply the petition the magnates for the confirma- 
tion the treaty and since also the Easter parliament 
1322 was clearly responsible for the appearance elected 
probable that was clerk the parliament 
from 1316 onwards. 

The practice under Edward appears have been employ 
four receivers petitions each parliament, two receivers for 
English petitions and two for Gascon petitions petitions relating 
other dominions within the king’s obedience were grouped, 
fixed scheme, with those from England Gascony. 
possess the names all four receivers for only two parliaments, 
1316 and 1320. the Hilary parliament 1316 Robert 
Ashby and Adam Limber received the English petitions and 
master Edmund London and master William Maldon those 
Gascony, Wales, Ireland, and these four, Adam 
Limber had previously acted receiver petitions 
and master William Maldon (perhaps Robert Ashby also) 
apparently For the Michaelmas parliament 1318 
are able recover the name one receiver only, Robert 
the Michaelmas parliament 1320 Adam Limber 
and William Harlaston received the English and the Welsh 
petitions and master Edmund London and master Henry 
Canterbury those Gascony, Ireland, and the Channel 


Rothbury continued summoned parliament among the justices until 1320 
(Parl. Writs, ii. 220); but writs summons give indication the specific duties 
parliament the justices and clerks receiving them. 

Rot. Parl. 350; Parl. Writs, ii. 156. one the keepers the seal 
early 1311 (Tout, op. cit. 324). 

Cole, Documents Illustrative English History, 12. Parl. Writs, ii. 252. 

Rot. Parl. 350; Parl. Writs, ii. 156. Rot. Parl. 311 (no. 92). 

290 (no. 6), 302 (no. 53). both these entries said that petition had 
been delivered (liberata) master William Maldon. The wording the former 
entry suggests that Robert Ashby was not only clerk the parliament Hilary 
1315 but also receiver petitions. These two functions had been combined 
Gilbert Rothbury under Edward and were combined occasion under 
Edward III and Richard II. 

Ancient Petition, no. 4106: auxint feust ceste peticion lautre enseust 
allouez parlement Euerwyk apres seynt michel lan duzisme adossez par 
mayn sire Robert Askeby.’ There mention the names receivers the 
mutilated rolls this parliament. The names several clerks whom petitions were 
delivered are given (Cole, Documents Illustrative English History, pp. 13, 14, 16, 27, 
28, 30: cf. Cal. Chancery Warrants, 495 (no. 4927) Deliver’, however, here 
apparently taken referring the stage after the petitions had been expedited 
parliament: this confirmed the lists expedited petitions found 
Exchequer, Parliament and Council Proceedings 1/22, mm. 

Rot. Parl. 365. 
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The names the receivers English and Welsh petitions the 
Midsummer parliament 1321 are lost, but know that Edmund 
London and Henry Canterbury received the petitions 
Gascony, Ireland, and the Channel all, therefore, 
have the names six receivers acting six parliaments 
between 1312 and 1321. these Limber was remembrancer 
and Maldon chamberlain the exchequer Canterbury was 
royal clerk who seems have had special responsibility for 
Gascon business Ashby, Harlaston, and London were senior 
chancery clerks, but the last named had been household clerk 
under Edward I.4 

will seen that the receivers petitions under Edward 
are type similar those employed under Edward far 
know, justices were not employed upon this work after 1305, 
but any four the six men whose names have been preserved 
were sufficiently experienced and representative the various 
branches the administration able give the petitions 
adequate preliminary examination. Moreover, they were employed 
from parliament parliament, and seem have been occupied 
with similar categories petitions each parliament. Master 
Edmund London deals with Gascon petitions 1316, 1320, 
and Adam Limber deals with English petitions 1316 
and 1320 and apparently also Robert Ashby deals 
with English petitions 1316 and again (as would seem) 
1318, had perhaps done previously 1315; master Henry 
Canterbury deals with Gascon petitions 1320 and 1321. 
Master William Maldon perhaps exception, since although 
1316 receiver Gascon, Welsh, Irish, and Scottish 
petitions, 1315 mentioned connexion with English 

Exchequer, Parliament Roll, no. 24, 

Limber appointed October 1311, previously king’s clerk (Tout, Place the 
Reign Edward II, 348); Maldon appointed September 1315, previously king’s 
clerk (ibid. was notary public: 1312-13 was engaged com- 


posing quedam instrumenta publica mittendum parliamentum regis Francie’ 
(E. 101/375/8, 9). 

Cal. Close Rolls, 1318-23, pp. 319 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1321-4, 
101/375/8 (Wardrobe Account, 1312-13), fo. (journey France and Gascony 
February 1313 with master Richard 101/376/7 (Wardrobe Account, 
1315-16), fo. (in November, December, and January, 1315-16, goes Gascon 
business Clipston and York and then the parliament Add. MS. 9951 
(Wardrobe Account, fo. (journey France with the bishop Hereford and 
master Richard Burton). had been household clerk under Edward (Tout, 
Chapters Mediaeval Administrative History, ii. 168, 171). 

Liber Quotidianus Contrarotulatoris Garderobae, pp. 314, 327. his earlier years 
had been attached Queen Eleanor’s wardrobe (Add. MS. 35294, fos. 10, b). 
slip Dr. Tout called him Edward (Chapters, ii. 24; cf. Cal. Close Rolls, 1296- 
1302, 428). was consanguinitate sancti Thome hence doubtless his sur- 
name (Rot. Parl. 287). 

Rot. 311 (no. 92) English petition. 

Arising out the first ordinance was promulgated amending the common 
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possess the names the auditors four only Edward II’s 
parliaments, those Hilary 1316, Michaelmas 1318, Michaelmas 
1320, and Midsummer 1321. the first these parliaments the 
auditors were divided into three panels, for England, for Gascony 
and the Channel Islands, and for Wales, Ireland, and 
the case the English panel find three official members, 
John Lisle, baron the exchequer, Henry Scrope, justice 
the common bench, and Robert Barlby, senior clerk the 
chancery but these were outweighed the bishops Norwich, 
Chichester, and Salisbury and two barons, Edmund d’Eyncourt 
and Philip Kyme. the Gascon panel there were three 
bishops, Winchester, Exeter, and Bath and Wells, but the 
remaining five auditors were William Inge, justice the common 
and four clerks, all apparently connected with the house- 
hold, master Thomas Charlton, who was shortly keeper 
the privy seal and controller the master Henry 
Canterbury (the receiver 1320), master Richard Plumstock, 
and master Roger Plumstock, who was doctor 
civil seems, like Canterbury, have specialized Gascon 
affairs Rothwell quite the panel for Wales, 
Ireland, and Scotland, there was one baron, Ralf fitz William, 
together with six officials, master William Birston, archdeacon 
Gloucester,’ master John Walwayn, master John 
Bush, clerk with much experience Scottish affairs, who had 
been both receiver and trier petitions under Edward two 
other king’s clerks, master Philip and master John 


law with regard admission bail (Rot. Parl. 290 (no. the second concerned 
the barony Bayeux (or Bayhus) (ibid. 302 (no. 53)). Both, therefore, were pre- 
sumably English petitions. 

Rot. 350; Parl. Writs, ii. 156. 

For these three, see Tout, Place the Reign Edward II, pp. 323 ff., 342, 371. 

Tout, op. cit. 371. 
Tout, op. cit. pp. 355, cf. Chapters Mediaeval Administrative History, ii. 
239 

Cal. Close Rolls, pp. 240, 288, 488; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
203; Parl. Writs, ii. 42,43; Davies, Baronial Opposition Edward II, pp. 263, 
269 101/376/7 (Wardrobe Account, fo. 115 (journey Curia Avignon). 

are correct our identification was archdeacon Bedford (Cal. Papal 
Letters, ii. 85, 193, 205) and was granted letters protection September 1316 (Cal. 
Pat. Rolls, 549) but have not discovered what capacity served 
the king. 

for earlier mention him, see ibid. 140. 

Tout, Place the Reign Edward II, 363. 

Ante, xlvi. 545. had attended the Hilary parliament 1315 and had there 

demorez nostre (Chancery Warrants, 91/3364). 

have not traced the office held was canon Lichfield and 
held other benefices (Cal. Papal Letters, ii. 111, 175, 182, &c.). 

cannot the baron the exchequer who served the English panel 
perhaps was the doctor civil law mentioned 1310 (ibid. 68). 


. 
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appointed the common Michaelmas parliament 
1318 only two panels auditors were appointed, one for England, 
Ireland, and Wales, and another for The former 
included three bishops, Winchester, Worcester, and Carlisle, three 
barons, Hugh Courtenay, William Martin, and John Botetourt, 
and five official members, Robert Barlby and Henry Cliff, 
chancery Gilbert Tothby* and Geoffrey 
serjeants-at-law, and Roger Beler, before long baron the 
exchequer besides these, Walter Norwich, chief baron the 
and Henry Scrope, chief justice the king’s 
might called upon. The Gascon panel consisted 
three bishops, Coventry, Exeter, and Bath and but they 
might call upon master Richard Burton assist them. Burton 
was legum professor and had been taken into the king’s service 
from the court was specially retained for Gascon 
business and was employed frequently missions the court 
auditors 1320 and 1321 appear have been 
exactly the They were elected according neatly- 
balanced scheme: there were two panels, one for England and 
Wales, the other for Gascony, Ireland, and the Channel Islands 
each panel there were three bishops, one abbot, two barons, 
and five official members. need mention the names only the 
officials. the English panel there were William Herle and 
John Stonor, both raised the bench October 1320," and 
Geoffrey Scrope, still serjeant-at-law, with Robert Barlby 
and master Henry Cliff, both senior chancery clerks. the 
Gascon panel there were Guy Ferre, who had been seneschal 
Gascony and had since visited there temporary 
master Jordan Moraunt, who had been constable Bordeaux 
and the seneschal’s master Richard Burton, whose 
knowledge Gascon affairs have already touched upon, with 
Walter Friskney, baron the who had been, 
and Gilbert Tothby who still was, serjeant-at-law. 

Tout, op. cit. Cole, Illustrative English History, 13. 

Tout, op. cit. pp. 323 ff. Foss, Judges, iii. 531. Ibid. 493 ff. 

Tout, Place the Reign Edward II, 343. appears among the officia 
members the council the Michaelmas parliament 1318 (Cole, Documents 
tive English History, 12). This makes difficult identify him with the apostate 


Lancastrian knight (Tout, op. cit. pp. 160, 200) who received pardon 1318 (Parl. 
Writs, ii. app. 126, 132). 

Tout, Place the Reign Edward II, Ibid. 373. 

Cal. Close Rolls, 1307-13, 567; 1313-18, pp. 304, 553; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1313-17, Parl. Writs, ii. 124; Foedera, ii. 311, 360, 365, 371 ff., 395, 
(Wardrobe Account, 1315-16), fo. 13. 

Rot. Parl. 365; Exchequer Parliament Roll, no. 24, 

Tout, Place the Reign Edward II, 372. 

pp. 222, 394; Lubimenko, Jean Bretagne, pp. 81, 102; Foedera, ii. 37, 
113, 120 ff., 127, 134, 174 187, 190. 

Tout, op. cit. pp. 394, 397. Ibid. 343. 
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seems fair deduce that choosing auditors the practice 
followed under Edward was continued calling upon trained 
lawyers and administrators; but there much greater admixture 
magnates. The unofficial comes finally outweigh the official 
element and although must suppose that, matters 
law and where political and personal considerations were absent, 
expert prevailed, there can question that the pre- 
sence the magnates deliberately designed restrict the au- 
thority the official class. Our information comes from the years 
between the Ordinances and 1322, the period when the baronage 
were seeking control the administration. guess, but the 
evidence from 1316 seems warrant guessing, that 
the earliest parliaments Edward the precedents his 
father’s reign were followed, since the official element, except 
the English panel, that year very strong; thereafter 
outweighed the baronial element. shall see, when come 
discuss the reign Edward III, that the new precedents set 
under Edward were followed; this suggests that even 
after the Ordinances had been repealed 1322, there was 
reversion the older order the official class did not recover the 
predominance that had been theirs under Edward 

turn now the position and composition the council 
the parliaments Edward II. reading such records 
have come down us, cannot fail struck the place 
now occupied parliament the magnum consiliwm. These 
words are used describe body which different from the 
council court. without doubt true that the council 
legally one, whatever its composition, for its decisions cannot 
distinguished from those the king but similar conventions are 
found everywhere and are the commonplace legal pro- 
The difference, however, between the council and the 
great council was frequently serious practical importance. 

parliamentary petition was, matter common form, 
addressed the king and and the reply, unless the 
petition went the king himself, was conventionally supposed 
the reply the council. Apart from those that were rejected 


Cf. Baldwin, The King’s Council, pp. 106 ff. will seen, however, that our 
views differ materially from his. 

All letters and every writ sent under the king’s authority and sealed with his 
seal are prima facie acts the king himself. France all judgements the parlia- 
ment are drawn the king’s name and bear the royal seal (cf. Aubert, Histoire 
Parlement Paris, ii. 135). 

Exceptions are occasionally found: e.g. Rot. Parl. (no. 7), addressed 
the chancellor; ibid. 463 (no. 15), addressed the treasurer, (no. 20) addressed 
the treasurer and council; ibid. ii. (no. 7), and 438 (no. 73), addressed the 
queen ibid. ii. addressed the chancellor. Other petitions addressed 
the treasurer (ibid. 277 (no. 25)) and the chancellor (ibid. 437 (no. 25)) may 
not parliamentary. 
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diverted the receivers, the bulk the petitions were un- 
doubtedly disposed the auditors who, fact, both heard 
and determined those petitions whose expedition, their judge- 
ment, required further Nevertheless, the words 
used early Edward II’s reign, the petitions were delivres par 
son conseil, aussi come estre soleient temps son the 
auditors felt unequal disposing petition, they referred 
higher tribunal, almost invariably with suggested form 
there were some question the king’s personal interest, 
the matter would mentioned him some body that 
could decide his Questions importance, however, 
were referred tribunal which under Edward becomes known 
the great Upon questions which went the great 
council the king also might require personally consulted,® 
for does not necessarily sit with the great council parliament 
more often than not seems sit apart, advised perhaps 


This shown the two sections Exchequer Parliament Roll, no. (Bull. 
Inst. Hist. Research, vi. 151). See also following notes. 

Rot. Parl. 444 (from Close Roll, Edward 

See, however, ibid. 305 (nos. 69, 70), 306 (no. 71), where apparently reply 
was suggested the auditors Hilary 1318. Again, nothing said any suggested 
reply when Walter Langton petitions the king the Michaelmas parliament 1318 
(Cole, Documents English History, pp. But such instances 
are infrequent. 

excellent example furnished two documents among the Chancery 
Warrants (136/79 and 80). The latter petition endorsed videtur consilio quod 
concedendum est placeat regi the former, which sends the petition the 
chancellor, refers requestes les queles nous auoms octreiee 
lendossement dite bille fait par les auditours des billes dit This 
petition belongs the Candlemas parliament 1327, but may taken repre- 
sentative the procedure under Edward II. reference the king accounts for the 
frequent endorsement rege’ found petitions; e.g. Rot. Parl. 420 
(no. 15), 421 (nos. 436 (no. 23), 437 (nos. 27, 29), 438 (no. 33), 439 (nos. 36, 
38), 440 (no. 42); and see especially the endorsements Ancient Petition, no. 4299 
(printed Oxford Historical Society, Collectanea, iii. 116 (no. 53)) and Chancery 
Miscellanea 22/12 (48) (printed P.R.O., List Diplomatic Documents, 213). 

The term was use the beginning 1315, shown Exchequer Parlia- 
ment Roll, no. (Rot. 287 the same year the bishop Exeter remarks 
non videtur quod fuerit potestate illorum qui respondeant 
inconsulto rege vel magno consilio, huiusmodi preiudiciale insolitum precipere 
ordinare (Exchequer, Parliament and Council Proceedings (E. 175), 2/4). would 
seem that the term was familiar one 1314: see 201, infra. For later 
references see Rot. Parl. 336 (no. 3), 419 (no. 12), 420 (no. 14): these instances could 
multiplied from 1327 onwards. 

Hence the endorsement coram rege magno consilio instead merely coram 
magno e.g. Rot. 420 (no. 14) Oxford Historical Society, Collectanea, 
iii. 117 (no. should perhaps note that this endorsement not invariably used 
when this procedure followed for example, petition the Candlemas parliament 
1324 Veniat inquisicio coram and then, when the relevant 
inquest has been considered, rege’, with the note semble conseil sil 
plest roi pescherie deit estre since the petitioner subsequently 
states that the inquest was ‘al dreyn parlement lyure deuant vostre consayl’ and 
that was asygne par siwre vous meymes lyge must 
probably assume that the petition went higher tribunal than the auditors (Chancery 
Warrants 127/6912 6909; cf. Cal. Chancery Warrants, 556). 
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the more intimate counsellors who are permanently his 

quite clear that the great council great opposed 
the smaller, largely official, council whose services the king has 
always his command.? includes the magnates; but the 
great council can still transact business, although many its 
influential members may absent and although for this reason 
business especial importance may have The 
business the great council does not arise solely from petitions 
the king and his ministers may themselves often have other 
questions, particularly those concerning foreign relations, which 
they wish bring before difficult indeed distinguish 
between the great council parliament and the prelates, earls, and 
barons open parliament suspect that the difference 
more than that between transacting business camera and 
public. 


evident that the Hilary parliament 1315 the king, least occasion, 
has consulted apart (Rot. Parl. 295 (no. 29), 297 (no. 34)). Nor necessarily 
present with the magnates pleno parliamento when Walter Langton’s petition 
read the parliament Michaelmas 1318 and then ordered taken ipsum 
regem (Cole, Documents Illustrative English History, pp. f.). 

The most convincing proof furnished memorandum concerning Gascon 
affairs, apparently drawn Richard Burton (Exchequer, Parliament and 
Council Proceedings (E. 175), 2/5). This relates how certain the council West- 
minster the Morrow All Saints 1314 were considering what had happened the 
last parliament Paris, whereupon quampluribus consilio videbatur quod huius- 
modi grauamina parliamento coram magno consilio tractari deberent per 
maiores discretiores, quia negocium videtur esse maioribus’. Later Burton 
endeavours get the archbishop and the chancellor take action, but they dixerunt 
responderunt quod quia huiusmodi negocia sunt ardua presencia comitum debere 
(sic) tractari’. The memorandum continues ‘et ideo timore offense eorum cepit 
negocium The earls fact not appear until the eve the Purification 
February), parliament having been summoned for January. 

Although fifteen membranes Exchequer Parliament Roll, no. 18, are filled with 
proceedings before the great council the Hilary parliament 1315, quite clear 
that during least part the session there was nothing like full attendance the 
principal magnates. Two matters have put off: one (Rot. Parl. 305 (no. 70)) 
because lands taken into the king’s hands cannot regranted sine communi assensu 
magnatum parliamento, nec sunt hic presens tot quot requirentur’; the other 
(ibid. 306 (no. 71)) pur ceo plusurs grant seignurs, prelatz autres sont 
touche tretiz sanz assent See also preceding note. 

have already seen how the council referred difficult questions regarding pro- 
ceedings the parliament Paris the great council the Hilary parliament 1315. 
read the ‘examinatores negociorum Vasconie’ the Lincoln parliament 
Hilary 1316, whose business must have been prepare report for the great council 
(Chancery Miscellanea, 29/8/19). the parliament Hilary 1315 justices oyer and 
terminer are appointed per magnum consilium’ (Rot. Parl. 325 (no. 178)), and the 
parliament Michaelmas 1318 the assent the king and the other grantz counseil 
given various grants the crown (Cole, Docwments English History, 
10). 

The case Walter Langton the parliament Michaelmas 1318 affords 
example the transfer proceedings, which are initiated coram prelatis, comitibus 
baronibus pleno parliamento’, the council where the king himself and certain 
prelates, earls, barons, and others are present (ibid. pp. 
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However that may be, there was still business parliament 
for smaller council for committees council perform. 
Thus during the Westminster parliament Hilary 1315 the 
council sits apart Blackfriars hear petition from the abbot 
and monks Rufford. this occasion the council consists 
the archbishop Canterbury, the earls Hereford and Warwick, 
Bartholomew Badlesmere, the chancellor, the treasurer, and 
masters John Walwayn, Richard Burton, Adam Osgodby, 
Robert Barlby, and William Airmyn, with possibly some others 
lesser rank who are Clearly this body predomi- 
nantly official character. Burton, Barlby, and Airmyn 
have already spoken. Osgodby was senior clerk the chancery,” 
and Walwayn became escheator during the session 
one occasion when find committee council that not 
predominantly official, the reason clear: the point issue 
one ecclesiastical discipline. This the Michaelmas 
ment 1320, when the disputes between the abbot and monks 
Abingdon are investigated: the committee which undertakes this 
task composed four bishops, including the chancellor, two 
abbots, two magnates, the chief baron the exchequer, the chief 
justice either bench, and the official the court 
Upon other occasions the council undoubtedly consists entirely 
ministers, when, this same parliament, dispute between the 
abbot Ramsey and the bishop Ely regarding fairs St. Ives 
and Ely referred the chancellor, the treasurer, the chief 
baron the exchequer, and the chief justice either bench 
and, again, petition the magnates the subject scutage 
examined the treasurer and barons the exchequer, the 
justices and others the council, and the reply then ‘exposita per 
consilium regis the Nor can there any doubt 
that the council which had dealt with the same question scutage, 
when had previously been brought forward the Hilary parlia- 
ment 1315, had been similar the Michaelmas 
parliament 1318 petition the bishop Ely claiming the 
franchises his predecessors referred the justices, the 
serjeants-at-law, and two senior clerks the chancery; after this 
committee has reported, the king gives his decision the assent 
and judgement the magnates and others his council 

Rot. 298 (no. 38). 

Tout, Place the Reign Edward II, pp. 324, 329. Ibid. 363. 

Rot. Parl. 367. Exchequer Parliament Roll, no. 23, 

Rot. Parl. 383 Ibid. 292. 

Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 41612, fo. 53: this cartulary Ely priory containing 
transcript entry now missing from Exchequer Parliament Roll, no. 21; see Bull. 
Inst. Hist. Research, vi. 152. The two chancery clerks are des sages plus auisez 


leur auisement ceo reportent roi’. For the use reporter this sense, see ante, 
542, 
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Stated briefly, the development witness the reign 
Edward the gradual superimposition upon the traditions and 
practice the reign Edward new tradition and practice. 
There feudal reaction politics which leaves mark nowhere 
plain parliament, which nowhere else has results per- 
manent. With the expert official associated the magnate. 
Parliament does not become all once less judicial tribunal, 
and for technical work the experienced and trained official still 
available and still called upon. But the growing tendency 
thrust the official element into the background cannot fail 
modify the character parliament. The change worked out 
under Edward III and with brings the possibility further 
changes. 

GEORGE 


(to continued) 
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Roll Totals under Henry and 
Henry 


INCE the conclusion the late Professor Tout’s monumental 

labours the year 1399 most historians will agree that the 
formidable problems Lancastrian administration are only likely 
solved the converging work several specialists. From 
the financial point view seems reasonable start with the 
great series receipt rolls which, towards the close the middle 
ages, tend more and more the direction the completeness 
suggested their title, but probably never quite attained. There 
doubt that the fifteenth century substantial items con- 
tinue entirely omitted from these rolls, yet since the vast 
bulk the royal revenue, including the various and complicated 
transactions generically known ‘loans’, passed through them, 
they retain considerable value. This value will enhanced the 
receipt rolls are approached not much with the object deter- 
mining totals which will always illusory and incomplete with 
the idea trying discover what their apparent totals really 
mean, and elucidating the difficult technique with which they 
were compiled. other words, the indirect information 
afforded the rolls which the present object research, and 
particular the extent which they represent real revenue, im- 
mediate anticipated, and again the extent which their 
entries must written off book-keeping. 

Some this preliminary labour has already been accom- 
plished. somewhat hurried survey the practice assignment 
the period existence,! and this survey was accom- 
panied study receipt roll marginalia over the same 
With this help there now better chance identifying correctly 
the different types entry and attempting broad 
terms actual money during the early fifteenth century. But 
before this done necessary explain why the results ob- 
tained earlier workers must held unsatisfactory. 

The standard history this period that 

Ante, 172-80. 


Bull. Instit. Hist. Research, vii. 67-84, viii. 1-13. 
History England under Henry the Fourth, vols., 
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supplemented and improved some respects the first volume 
Sir James Ramsay’s Lancaster and York. these historians 
Wylie took the totals the receipt and issue rolls, where they 
occur, simply face and made systematic study 
either series. However, beyond drawing attention the obvious 
financial necessities Henry IV, nowhere tried arrive 
general estimate revenue and expenditure for the reign, 
though used issue roll totals, once more face illus- 
trate the declining expenditure Henry’s later years. Ramsay 
was more ambitious. Already 1882, two years before the 
appearance Wylie’s first volume, had published his ‘Accounts 
Henry followed 1883 the ‘Accounts Henry 
These purported give more less exact statement income 
and expenditure under these two kings, but the results arrived 
were largely vitiated the means employed. For while the 
first these two papers Ramsay advanced beyond dis- 
cerning that the receipt and issue rolls not only not rule 
approach balance but are frequently not even added up, was 
completely unable account for the first fact and often employed 
simple guess-work remedy the second. Thus order arrive 
missing total for issue roll, ‘in one two cases’ takes 
extant total for the same term from the other series, and 
continually notes with surprise occasions when they differ. 
such means produces complete table (nominal) issue roll 
totals for the reign, but confesses frankly that the labour adding 
those receipt rolls whose totals are missing too great. 
receipt roll table therefore given. One important feature the 
receipt roll, however, which appears have escaped Wylie, 
rightly noted Ramsay possible key these discrepancies 
‘the systematic erasures and interlineations the Pells Rolls, 
which have not yet found the interpretation, may account 
for some inflation the figures.’ 

The next paper, Henry shows some advance discover- 
ing the answer this particular conundrum (the fictitious loan), 
but unfortunately use made the other hand, there 
the same preoccupation with balances and the same haphazard way 
arriving misleading ‘totals’. Once more the issue rolls alone 
are tabled, but this time the missing totals are calculated instead 
being taken from the receipts, though such cases shillings 


Loc. cit. 60-1: ‘for all practical purposes, however, good working estimate 
may formed the annual Receipts and Expenses the Public Exchequer 
consulting the Pells Rolls.’ proceeds quote figure which approximately that 
the nominal receipt roll totals for the first year the reign, and deduct from 
the corresponding issue roll totals, ‘leaving balance the right side the year’s 
end £243 4s. 6d.’ 
Ibid. pp. Antiquary, vi. 100-6. 

Ibid. viii. 95-100. 
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and pence have been omitted and only ‘summary total’ given. 
The reason that ‘the Receipt Rolls, which not publish, 
are very incomplete state only five them give full totals’. 
Ramsay, true, proceeds add eight others ‘privately’, 
but only order convince himself that there would 
balance with the issues, really example misdirected labour. 
For even then unconvinced that this monstrosity can 
‘possibly, had the full totals all the Rolls, the amounts 
might found balance after all.’ 

1892 Ramsay published the first volume his Lancaster and 
York, appending each reign ‘financial view’, considerably 
expanded from his older papers the Antiquary. Unhappily, 
much the same misconceptions and the same tendency guess- 
work still prevail. the case Henry notes that 
fifteen terms only out twenty-seven (which these terms are 
does not say) both receipt and issue roll totals occur, and then 
states that summing them apparent receipts exceed apparent 
issues £55,000. proceeds the complete assumption that 
this excess, ‘if real’, equivalent another £4,000 revenue 
per annum for the reign. The existence numerous and heavy 
loans, both genuine and fictitious, realized, but claimed that 
curious coincidence’ these are compensated the omission 
‘direct payments made Revenue officers individuals under 
royal grants, without the intervention the Treasury the 
case already noticed the special war The coincidence 
the amounts certainly curious and has yet proved. 

unnecessary this stage criticize detail the equally 
unsure foundations Ramsay’s full analysis annual revenue, 
but attention must drawn the assumption, which guess- 
work, that may calculate annual addition the revenue 
£500 per annum from gifts and loans not repaid, because not 
entered paid the receipt Calculations this sort hardly 
inspire confidence the summary ‘Table Revenues Henry 
(estimated average)’, which ends the chapter. 

equally unnecessary the moment exhibit all the 
defects Ramsay’s ‘financial view’ Henry V’s reign,* though 
this, too, largely tissue assumptions based upon mis- 
conception the evidence. The desire balance the receipts and 
issues still present, and inevitably leads him into the same 

pp. 143-60. 

74. said that the Easter term Hen. IV, parliament only granted 
the abnormal tax the pound rental land condition (among others) that 


record the tax should allowed live precedent. Cf. Stubbs, Constitutional 
History (1896), iii. 


Ramsay probably never had occasion compare the treasurer’s receipt roll 
with either the chamberlains’, would have known that such omissions have 
small significance these two reigns. 

Op. cit. pp. 310-21. 
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pitfalls before. But the facts are these. the first place Ramsay 
was attempting too much. addition writing from the original 
authorities general history his period, was trying 
something which the modern specialist cannot now, and may 
never able do, that is, construct accurate table 
revenue and expenditure for the medieval kings England. Even 
Ramsay’s courage, industry, and enthusiasm would probably 
have shrunk from such task, had realized its magnitude 
but apparently did not occur him that methods accounting 
and the ideas which underlie them might have radically changed 
between the fifteenth and the nineteenth centuries. This the 
second point. Ideas balances, exact totals meaning what they 
say, fact totals all, any necessary part receipt 
issue roll, must swept away before can begin reconstruct, 
brick brick, much humbler edifice than Ramsay boldly 
attempted build. 

The first step make complete list nominal totals, 
far they are available, not because this represents any way 
the king’s revenue, but because the first place essential 
point analysis know what one analysing, and the second 
place such list has never yet been published. Tables and 
show the nominal receipt roll totals for the two reigns. The first 
column money figures each case shows the result own 
addition which, though checked far possible, can hardly 
supposed immune from error; the second column shows the result 
the medieval clerks’ addition, which small errors certainly 
occur. Possible reasons for the several discrepancies between the 
two columns are suggested under Remarks, but none these 
very satisfactory. the whole, however, the discrepancies 
not seem unduly grave numerous, the difficulties decipher- 
ing and summing this long series taken into account. 

The next step break these purely fictitious totals into 
their component parts. This may done follows. The entries 
the receipt rolls may grouped into three large classes 
namely, those entries which represent cash paid into the ex- 
chequer the time the entry made, those entries which repre- 
sent assignment anticipation future revenue, and those 
which are book-keeping pure and simple. All these classes may 
further but these refinements not concern 
here. will enough note that the first class can usually 
distinguished the abbreviation sol’ upon the right-hand margin 
the roll, the second the word pro, its equivalent, followed 
proper names, the third the word the left-hand 
column the roll. The first two course ought constitute 
between them the total amount ‘real’ revenue the roll, and 

Bull. Hist. Research, loc. cit. 
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have therefore shown their joint totals the third column 
money-figures Tables and The fourth column, headed 
‘Book-keeping’, may also taken reasonably accurate, since 
mutuum regularly used cover almost everything non- 
revenue character the medieval clerk, including not only 
genuine loans and fictitious loans made avoid alteration 
the day-totals, but also fictitious loans representing the deposit 
valuable objects the exchequer receipt the use 
exchequer machinery recover private debts. The only probable 
inaccuracy has been referred Ramsay’s suggestion that some 
loans may not have been repaid, but the mere fact that the date 
repayment was not entered every case upon the roll 
evidence this, and fact find that, whenever anything 
the sort has occurred, the entry generally altered into 
donum remissio. But these entries are rare and the amounts 
quite negligible where they occur they have, course, been 
reckoned revenue. for the general point about repayment, 
Lancastrian finance depended much upon borrowing and 
pledging future income security that any hint repudiation 
prima facie extremely unlikely, view the blow would 
administer credit already weak enough through the length 
time that creditors were kept waiting for their money. Finally, 
both the rapidly increasing numbers small investors what 
one might call government stock, and the repeated loans made 
big men like John Hende, Richard Whittington or, later years, 
Cardinal Beaufort, all preclude any such idea. 

One other item must added before leaving ‘book-keeping’, 
and that the restitutum repaid advance goods 
money made some earlier date. This obviously not revenue 
and has therefore been reckoned into ‘book-keeping’ usually 
not great importance, except war-time. 

With these exceptions Tables and should now explain 
themselves. The totals have been reached the lines laid down 
consulting every extant receipt roll the originally triplicate 
series. every case the roll the best state preservation 
for any given term was made the basis calculation where there 
was nothing choose between them, the treasurer’s roll was 
preferred and, failing that, either the chamberlains’. 
should mentioned, this time the Public Record Office sign 
for the Beauchamp, for the royal chamberlain. There 
rule nothing choose between their rolls value, but both 
habitually omit certain details found the treasurer’s roll. 
The percentages the last three columns have been added partly 
for convenience, partly because the pounds, shillings, and pence, 
down the last halfpenny, the other columns convey the 
unfounded impression complete accuracy, which not 
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attainable. any use made these figures, will safer 
quote the approximate percentages round numbers giving 
what frankly only impression the probable truth. 

Since there certain amount seasonable variation between 
the Michaelmas and Easter terms, the former tending heavier, 
the whole position for the two reigns together has been put more 
shortly under regnal years and round numbers the final 
Table The only disadvantage this system the serious gap 
which necessitates the middle Henry IV’s reign. But 
taken conjunction with the more detailed percentages Tables 
and gives unrivalled bird’s eye view the financial 
position any rate far the receipt rolls, which account for 
the great bulk revenue this time, are concerned. will 
seen that the real revenue most times considerably less than 
has been supposed, and that the early financial difficulties 
Henry IV, particular, have certainly not been exaggerated, 
though there marked recovery the end Secondly, 
after the shaky opening, cash percentages are remarkably well 
maintained and even increase steadily under Henry there 
indication whatsoever 1422 that the exchequer becoming 
financial clearing-house which cash hardly ever passed. 
Thirdly, there are the fictitious receipts. what extent these 
represent real borrowing and how far they simply reflect small 
financial expedients large-scale dislocation impossible 
say, but provisional calculations, for Henry IV’s reign only, 
suggest that under this head the proportion roughly £117,000 
(real loans) £134,000 (fictitious). itself the second figure 
almost meaningless, for reasons which hope explain upon 
another occasion: will probably necessary reduce 
some sort index figure percentage basis. The first figure 
real enough, though probably slightly exaggerated, and 
reveals the extent (about one-tenth the year’s state revenue per 
annum) which the monied classes were prepared gamble 
Lancastrian futures. This investing power is, however, not spread 
steadily over the reign, such statement would suggest, but 
after being somewhat lavishly employed give the new régime 
start, brought bear spasmodically fairly well-marked 
which becomes quite obvious the reign Henry 
present inadvisable look any farther, and any case 
the next step will enumerate the persons and classes financi- 
ally interested the first two Lancastrians, together with the 
amount their contributions, while, with view throwing 
light upon the revolution 1399, hope compare the results 
such study with those similar research the receipt rolls 
Richard 

the risk tediousness, will probably well close 
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reiterated note warning. The danger all such medieval 
statistics lies their illusory exactness. must remembered 
that these figures take account the unusual subsidy 1404, 
while such sources normal revenue (under this dynasty) the 
Lancaster and Hereford estates not appear all the receipt 
rolls, any more than the large sums which Henry was able 
extract from Normandy. There are doubt other omissions, but 
nowhere concerned calculate the total revenues Henry 
and Henry but merely analysing the very different totals 
which fitfully appear the receipt rolls. More serious the danger 
mistakes even within the limited task which have set myself. 
more than likely that spite everything have assigned 
many items the wrong heading, and that dealing with in- 
numerable roman figures, nowhere tabulated but embodied 
some miles text, have made errors transcription and arith- 
metic. Some the latter may perhaps found even 
printed calculations: can only say that have throughout 
checked myself carefully the continual race against time 
would allow. 

criticizing Ramsay severely aware that myself 
have challenged criticism. one could more conscious than 
the great services which the late Sir James Ramsay rendered 


history, services indeed far greater than given many 
medievalists perform. But precisely his merits the larger 
field which may mislead the students corner his work, even 
while they make the business the critic more ungrateful. 
ANTHONY STEEL. 
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1400-1 
1401-2 
1402-3 
1403-4 
1404-5 
1405-6 
1406-7 
1407-8 
1408-9 
1409-10 
1410-11 
1411-12 
1412-13 
1413-14 
1414-15 
1415-16 
1416-17 
1417-18 
1418-19 
1419-20 
1420-1 
1421-2 
1422 


Cal. Years. 


TABLE 


Real 

Receipts Receipts 
£1,000. £1,000. 
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The Last Phase Stratford 


figure the ‘Great Elchi’ still dominates the history 

the Near East the ’fifties. Lane-Poole’s classic biography 
was example heroic pioneer work research, but did not 
reveal the whole man. The used, and some which 
did not use, are now the British Record Office, and have 
been already turned good account.! Dr. Puryear has marshalled 
new evidence support the old thesis that Stratford Red- 
cliffe caused the Crimean war. Another important episode—the 
struggle over the union Moldavia and Wallachia 1857—has 
received fairly full treatment from Mr. East and Professor 
Riker. Yet neither Lane-Poole, nor any these, have faced the 
supreme problem his last years, tried relate detail his 
final attempt reform and westernize Turkey such fashion 
make her modern state capable resisting external attack 
and commanding internal loyalty. 

Once the Crimean war was launched, and even before favour- 
able peace was certain, Stratford saw the possibility attaining the 
supreme object his life, object Palmerston thus defined. When 
came into office 1846, Palmerston said, asked Stratford 
return Constantinople. According the custom the time, 
Stratford (who belonged Derby’s party and was subsequently 
made peer them) was liberty refuse offer from 
ministry another colour. But accepted one condition. 


was, that should supported the Government home, and urged 
continue his exertions which had never intermitted during the long 
years had been Turkey, obtain that equality between Christians 
and Mahomedans, which has last (1856) crowned the efforts his life. 


The Stratford Canning Papers are Only 1-25 are listed the 
printed Index, but the others will found the typed list. received definite evidence 
some years ago that mass Stratford’s papers was destroyed. But possible that 
these were merely drafts dispatches and the like. Speaking from knowledge 
the manuscripts from the beginning until 1833, and from 1855 onwards, should say 
that doubtful the private papers they stand contain many serious gaps 
any rate these years. But have found record the Memoirs Diary, which 
Lane-Poole quotes. 
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was that honourable ambition which induced Sir Stratford Canning 


continue long post which, under other circumstances, perhaps, 
would have been reluctant 


Put very briefly, Stratford believed, and always had believed, that 
only drastic reform could save the Turkish Empire from plunging 
down steep place ruin. After the Crimean war had begun 
shatter the old fabric, his belief was multiplied tenfold. 
the year 1855, while the war was dragging out its slow length 
the Crimea, began reflect what would happen when peace 
came. The sultan must issue firman, promising reforms, before 
the Great Powers signed peace. The old Gulhané decree 
1839 had proved abortive. must revived and brought 
date. Christians and Mohammedans really became equal, 
that grand reform would comprise and involve every other. For 
that means Turkey would become westernized, her Christian 
subjects could become loyal, and her army—hitherto composed 
exclusively Mohammedans—would doubled strength. 
England (or England and France) could the lever those 
reforms, and Russia would crippled both the war and 
the peace unable interfere until these reforms were 
complete. 

Stratford’s general ideas the peace have been summarized 
Russian intervention protect Christians Turkey 
was entirely destroyed, and all pretexts for Turco-Russian 
disputes removed. Thus boundaries should meticulously 
defined carefully re-drawn. The terms old treaties must 
cancelled revised, and every clause the new treaty most 
carefully drafted avoid misinterpretation. The Black Sea, 
course, was demilitarized and thrown open the 
commerce all nations. Finally, suggested that independent 
principalities should set Asia. guarantee resulting 
from the interposition states enjoying independence and 
entitled neutrality would most likely stand the test 
time.’ belt small anti-Russian states set Circassia, 
Mingrelia, &c., would interpose between Russians and Turks, and 
allow the latter peacefully develop. had the same idea 
Bessarabia, Moldavia, and Wallachia were semi- 
independent principalities the Danube. His ideal indeed was 
make Russia’s frontier stop Asia the Kuban Europe 
the Dniester and for buffer states each case interposed 
between the Turks and the Russians. added private 
letter: ‘If you could force the hands Russia trade 


Hansard Parliamentary Debates, 3rd ser., cxli. pp. 1887-8, May 1856, Lord 
Palmerston. 

78/1173, from Stratford, no. 208 February 1856, response 
Clarendon’s no. 109 January, asking for his views. 
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more liberal principles and vindicate the rights Europe 
reviving Warsaw and Cracow (i.e. independent Poland) our 
triumph might last, like the glory Byron’s island has, thousand 
Stratford recognized fact that such triumphs could not 
achieved without ‘another campaign’. accepted ‘person- 
ally’, but ‘regretted the chance lost. Few statesmen 
expect millennium and the breathing-space decade was all 
that really hoped obtain. But that period was long enough 
save Turkey she were willing saved. 

Stratford’s ideas the peace have been given here, without 
any real violence chronology, because they were really the same 
1855? 1856. The eventual peace was form barrier 
behind which Turkey could sheltered and have time reform 
herself. That barrier might stronger weaker circum- 
stances dictated, but must strong enough for the purpose 
required. 

The sultan Turkey and his ministers had, course, given 
abundance promises reforms the beginning the 
war. Reschid Pasha, the famous author the Gulhané decree, 
had been office and finally supreme power 1854. was 
the favourite minister Stratford, and reforms were assured 
resisting the intrigues rivals, the influence the seraglio, and 
the whims the sultan. Moreover, seems certain that the 
influence Stratford, paramount the declaration war, had 
waned the spring 1855. was called the ‘Padishah’ 
well the ‘Great Elchi’, and his supremacy had gradually 
become intolerable even the Turks, and still more course 
our allies, the French. the beginning 1856 Clarendon 
declared 


There seems exist Constantinople dogged and disagreeable deter- 
mination resist your wishes and advice. Three several times the 
present Turkish Government have asked that you should recalled. 
They did full justice course your eminent talents and goodwill towards 
Turkey, but declared they could longer get with you you required 
that your influence should paramount and notorious that they were 
lowered the eyes the people, and that you would not allow the Sultan 
corrégner with you (that was Aali’s 


Clarendon added unkindly that the Turks had said that ‘every 


352/44, Private Stratford MSS., from Stratford, March 1856. Where the 
word ‘private’ precedes Strat. MSS. means that the communication non- 
official one. 

e.g. 78/1078, from Stratford, private and unofficial memo. May 1855 
contains the germ the proposals above quoted. 

F.0. 195/465, Stratford, no. 307 April 1856, commends Reschid’s indi- 
cated extensions privileges Christians. 

Private Strat. MSS., 352/44, Clarendon Stratford, January 1856. 
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wish intimation any other (British) ambassador would 
instantly obeyed’, &c. This last proposition more doubtful. 
The attack Stratford’s influence the middle 1855 was anti- 
British well anti-Stratford. And the reason clearly that 
the vast superiority French military forces impressed the Turks 
with French power and prestige, and for the same reason the 
French themselves were resolved not accept second place 
the eyes the sultan. conflict between English and French 
influences became inevitable, and naturally took personal 
form political system—like that the Porte—in which 
struggles for power had never been determined political 
principles alone. 

The opposition Stratford, which gathered head the 
spring 1855, came from within Turkey well from without. 
French military power increased, the sultan, and many his 
entourage, felt last safe resent the domineering tactics 
Stratford. Two his opponents were, least, men real 
ability and character. Aali and Fuad had formerly been the pupils 
Reschid and the advocates reform. They had both now 
turned against him and become pro-French. Fuad had the more 
talent, Aali the more character, and the combination was formid- 
able. Politics and personalities were inseparable Constantinople, 
but they had ground principle, well ambition, for 
deserting Reschid. They held that Stratford’s domination was 
intolerable and that France was the truer friend Turkey. 

The French opposition Stratford was based grounds 
national prestige, but also had religious Gallo-Catholic side. 
Stratford embraced not only Christians but Jews his ample 
tolerance, and attached great importance making possible 
for Greek Orthodox believers turn against and submit 
the sultan. France favoured the catholic church, which 
Napoleon had constituted himself the imperial champion. For 
political reasons, France wanted appear securing special 
privileges for catholics and, possible, without Stratford’s aid. 
France was represented Constantinople chargé d’affaires— 
Benedetti—and swarms agents and catholic missionaries. 
One can hardly blame the latter for supporting the special interests 
their faith. And according the secret information, produced 
Stratford’s ‘ferrets’, some French catholics were close touch 
with the most sinister all anti-Stratford influences, the Me- 
hemet Ali party the seraglio. Benedetti had right support 
Fuad and Aali against Reschid, chose. But his other actions 
were more dubious. That joined this intrigue restore 
Mehemet Ali there can hardly any doubt. For seems 
proved that visited Armenian banker (who had charged 
Mehemet Ali with corruption), and endeavoured (though vainly) 
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get him publish denial his previous 
Ali’s friend, Mustapha (whom Benedetti definitely championed), 
was means irreproachable, but Mehemet Ali had merit 
whatever except that being enemy Stratford and Reschid. 
The attempt strike them, through him, was therefore most 
discreditable. 

crisis was precipitated the proposal Napoleon come 
the Crimea person and take command. Obviously before 
that time, the anti-French Stratford-Reschid influences must 
removed. Benedetti brought matters crisis April 
interview with Reschid. first made general complaints 
the favour shown other powers the expense France. 
next specifically complained the progress lawsuit concerning 
Mustapha Pasha and said that ought have been submitted 
arbitration. Reschid replied that Mustapha was liar and bad 
character. Benedetti proceeded more serious charge. 
referred the project Suez Canal, and declared that 
Lesseps had obtained the concession from the viceroy Egypt, 
and that the Porte had pretended approve. They had, however, 
sent private letter signed Kiamil (the president the 
council) advising the viceroy abandon the project, would 
offend Stratford and England, and making invidious comparisons 
between the way England supported, and France disavowed, her 
representatives. Reschid declared that the terms quoted were 
inexact, that the letter was private and from Kiamil, who was 
brother-in-law the viceroy, and that had not himself seen 
before dispatch. Benedetti adroitly quoted some Reschid’s 
own admissions show that knew the contents, pooh-poohed 
the idea the letter being private, and declared his account 
the substance correct. any case, said, this was matter 
which you (Reschid) should have informed the sultan. Benedetti 
then took his leave and report the conversation was sent 
the Reschid made rather feeble reply the main 
charges. Nothing happened for three weeks, and then the blow fell. 

Advantage—a rather clever advantage—was taken the fact 
that Stratford was absent visit the troops the Crimea. 
May was announced that, ‘yielding the prayer his 
sister the Sultan has recalled Mehemet Ali’. This was deliberate 
attack the grand vizier. overture from the harem had come 
Reschid August 1854, asking him restore Mehemet Ali 


78/1078, from Stratford, no. 342 May 1855. This incident took place 
after Mehemet Ali had been recalled, and the démenti was obviously meant pave his 
way office. only fair say that Benedetti’s initiative, like that Thouvenel 
later, seems not have been entirely approved Napoleon Walewski 
195/466, from Cowley, no. 646 May 1856). 

78/1078, from Stratford, no. 336 May 1856, quotes the text the 
memorandum and Reschid’s reply, probably supplied Reschid 
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office. Reschid had ‘returned for answer that, long 
office, Mehemet Ali cannot form part the Ministry, and were 
employed, (Reschid) would instantly tender his resigna- 
tion because could never consent have for colleague mur- 
derer, robber, peculator, and wicked man like him, that 
had already declared the Sultan himself, and now repeats 
the now acted accordance with this threat. 
May resigned along with Kiamil, and Stratford, hurry- 
ing back from the Crimea, was greeted with the news May) 
that Aali had become grand vizier and Fuad minister for foreign 
affairs. Stratford secured audience the 10th. The sultan 
was urbane. took courteously the suggestion that Reschid 
might soon restored, but stated that this step would not 
immediate one. assured Stratford that Mehemet Ali and 
Mustapha were receive office and that Mehemet Ali was 
not have access his presence. The sultan had informed his 
sister that, the latter gave any trouble, would once more 
With these assurances Stratford had perforce 
content, though probably had very faint belief their 
validity. The sultan played the typical game weak man, using 
the lever France counter that England, once showing 
his weakness yielding his harem, and his power recalling 
man whom Stratford hated. His assurance Stratford that 
would not give office Mehemet Ali may not the time have been 
false, but events—or least opportunity—soon made so. 

May Thouvenel was appointed ambassador Constanti- 
nople, superseding Benedetti. arrived and made grand series 
picturesque visits July. Thouvenel, who was the 
most formidable opponent Stratford, announced that would 
try loyally work with him. But ‘au premier mauvais tour 
répondrai par plat méme one, who knew 
Stratford, could believe that there would only one ‘mauvais 
tour’. Indeed Stratford began quarrelling with most men, 
for instance with Hornby this very year, and often ended (as 
Hornby’s case) getting very well with them. Thouvenel, 
who intended retaliate kind the first sign friction 
difference, was therefore bound soon loggerheads with 
Stratford. 

September Sevastopol fell and, after two centuries 

Private Strat. MSS., 352/42, Pisani Stratford, August 1854. 

78/1078, from Stratford, no. 347 May 1856. Clarendon from his minute 
seems have accepted these assurances. Unfortunately the private correspondence 
has gaps this date. 

Thouvenel, Pages d’histoire (1903), 153. Clarendon’s suggestion (Private Strat. 
MSS., Stratford, September 1855), that the fall Benedetti was due 
Stratford, incorrect. resembles the other suggestion that Stratford arranged the 


nomination Thouvenel. Even Thouvenel described this last suggestion ‘un peu 
forte’. 
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defeat, the Turks experienced the intoxication victory over 
the Russians. The population went mad. Cannon thundered 
triumphantly, soldiers joyously discharged their muskets (loaded 
with ball, not with blank), the sound seemed startle the echoes 
Olympus. The caiques the Bosphorus were gay with flags 
day and with lights night. shore palace and minaret 
and private house were illuminated. Bands paraded the streets 
braying their hideous Turkish music, the mob waved coloured 
lanterns and shouted. Little mattered the feeble, weary 
debauchee, whose honour all these celebrations took place. 
interest even the glorious news from when British 
officers, fresh from the trenches, were presented him the 11th. 

the sultan’s eye there was another end and perhaps 
important one the defeat Russia. Certainly his seraglio 
preferred victory over Stratford the Russian defeat Sevas- 
topol. The measures had fact already been executed, perhaps 
the instigation Thouvenel. But was ‘knowing enough 
mask his opinions’,? and his attitude Stratford was seldom 
anything but smooth. Yet could formidable enough 
the Turks. ‘Six feet three Gallic intimidation,’ wrote Stratford. 
Aali, Fuad, and the sultan would hardly have dared far 
they now did, unless they were certain the covert support 
Thouvenel. Aali and Fuad knew they were not yet safe 
power, for the sultan had suggested that Reschid might recalled. 
And the progress reforms made easy for Stratford propose 
that Reschid, the father all reform, should return. Aali and 
Fuad knew that there was one way prevent this, and that was 
instal Mehemet Ali power. 

Mehemet Ali deserved almost all the ill either Reschid 
Stratford said him. was the son small shopkeeper, 
who had served the shop, but had risen special merit 
the highest office. There had done immense harm inefficiency 
and corruption. was not only convicted both, but had been 
disgraced and banished for fomenting sort rebellion against 
Reschid and the sultan. His private life was even worse than his 
public. had murdered his Christian concubine, and been 
refused admittance reception Stratford the ground that 
‘the Queen’s ambassador cannot receive cowardly assassin’. 
This ‘guilt blood’ had not prevented him from subsequently 
marrying the sultan’s But was very handsome man, 


78/1086, from Stratford, no. 681 September 1856. Unfortunately 


Thouvenel, Pages says very little the incidents connected with Mehemet 
Ali August and September. 


Private Strat. MSS., 352/42, December 1855. 
78/1086, from Odo Russell, no. 653 September 1856. The papers, 
convicting Mehemet Ali rebellious designs and intrigues, are given 78/1087, 
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and this imperial lady seems have forgiven him all his faults 
and done everything she could for her murderous husband. 
Mehemet Ali’s restoration office meant good deal. meant 
that the sultan had broken his promise Stratford and that his 
honour, rather his dishonour, would henceforth involved 
maintaining man who was his own brother-in-law and his 
own choice for minister. Also, the giving office notorious 
reactionary who had murdered Christian woman would neces- 
sarily act drag the introduction reforms with regard 
Christians. higher compliment could paid either Stratford 
Reschid than the assumption their foes that the restora- 
tion such man would prevent the one from holding office and 
the other from having influence. 

man astute Thouvenel would not openly sanction 
intrigue restore such And perhaps even the intriguers 
Constantinople would have not dared such step, but for two 
accidents. One strong man happened temporarily absent 
from Constantinople another happened temporarily present. 
Stratford, commanded the queen visit the Crimea, left 
distribute some decorations August. Some days before, 
Omer Pasha, the Turkish commander the Crimea, had arrived 
upon mysterious visit Constantinople. had undoubtedly 
come use his influence behalf Mehemet Ali. Omer Pasha, 
renegade Croat birth, was the only Turkish commander 
who had won brilliant success against Russia the war. 
was known Sirdar Ekrem, the great commander. had 
little political ability, and was corrupt and unprincipled, but 
was not afraid responsibility and his strong rough character 
carried the day this crisis. Just before left Stratford became 
aware the intrigue and sent his dragoman, Pisani, remon- 
strate. August the sultan released Mehemet Ali from his 
seclusion, invited him attend imperial ceremony, and also 
sent present his sister, the wife Mehemet Ali. the next 
day (the 24th) Pisani asked the sultan respectfully the name 
Stratford not employ Mehemet Ali. The sultan, generally 
impassive polite, showed unusual irritation, saying, will not 
allow myself bullied any further.’ After referring requests 
made Thouvenel and Omer Pasha, that should receive 
Mehemet Ali, added, was advised avail myself the 
Ambassador’s absence the Crimea employ Mehemet Ali but 


no. 733 September, ‘from confidential source’. worth noting that about 
year later Mehemet Ali was again involved atrocious murder, this time 
Armenian 78/1187, from Stratford, May, nos. 1078 and 1081 September 1856). 

is, however, extremely damaging Thouvenel that the sultan admitted 
the interview the 24th (see next note) that Thouvenel and Omer had asked him 
receive Mehemet Ali. clear therefore that Thouvenel knew what Omer was doing 
and approved. 
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not like act surprise.’ said, however, that ‘shall 
have place’, and when Pisani requested audience for Stratford 
his return, made answer but ‘shook his The die 
was cast. the 30th Mehemet Ali was appointed Kapudan 
Pasha (minister marine), and Stratford learned the news 
his yacht entered the Golden Horn September. 

the 10th Stratford proceeded audience. there 
remonstrated with the sultan and requested him dismiss 
Mehemet Ali language literally unexampled for its strength. 
The scene has already been described. But the following passages, 
which Stratford seems have read aloud from his memorandum, 
have not been Mehemet Ali was ‘an evil counsellor 
intemperate habits’. received the confirmation his (Me- 
hemet Ali’s) criminal procedure from Your Majesty’s own lips.’ 
Mehemet Ali ‘had been publickly convicted fraud’. Stratford 
complained that himself had been represented ‘intriguer 
and bully and mischief-maker’. Once again asked the sultan 
remove Mehemet Ali. was employing such men 
fell. that thrones are undermined and Empires ruined. 
Remove the watchman and the castle betrayed.’ last the 
sultan manifested degree impatience and ill-humour’, called 
for his secretary, and referred Stratford his ministers. Stratford 
saw that had gone too far, stopped reading the memorandum, 
soothed the sultan, and got him listen further softening 
down the remaining passages, and omitting the crescendo 
peroration altogether. Even the language already used 
monarch was unparaileled, and this case had been used 
oriental monarch, ‘the Shadow God’. 

Stratford’s remonstrance was not wholly ineffective. The 
sultan had said that ‘if Her Majesty were require it, would 
not hesitate, though the cost his own feelings, remove the 
objectionable appointment’, and Stratford’s government sup- 
ported him, the game was still his hands. British prestige might 
still completely restored. Clarendon was not prepared stake 
everything throw. officially expressed extreme dissatis- 
faction, but declined ‘interfere unduly’. private observed 
cynically that, corruption was bar high office, ‘Reschid 
would stand but poor and shrewdly that ‘your memo, 
although very eloquent, admirably written, and perfectly true, 
must have been very grating his (the sultan’s) And 


78/1086, from Stratford, no. 653 September 1856. 
Lane-Poole, quotes the last paragraph, which Stratford says 
was omitted, and other parts softened. Those quoted above were probably read. 
78/1086, from Stratford, nos. September 1856. There are also two 
accounts Private Strat. MSS., 352/42. 
352/42, Private Strat. MSS., from Clarendon Stratford, 22, September 
1856. Thouvenel had been clever enough express surprise and regret the 
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the next week added ingenuously, think there has been 
French Embassy intrigue’. doubtful Clarendon saw the 
blow British prestige, the advantages France from the 
incident. 

With the failure his grand remonstrance September 
Stratford’s position might have seemed hopeless any one less 
indomitable than he. But turned once the subject 
reform, point was called. This had already been defined 
Vienna early 1855, and was certain affirmed the terms 
the peace. Aali and Fuad, soon they got into office, had 
shown themselves desirous signalizing their arrival show 
reform. May, therefore, they got the sultan issue 
firman abolishing the haratch, tax exacted from the rayahs 
Christian subjects Turkey, lieu military service. This 
decree met Stratford’s view throwing open new source 
recruitment the Sultan’s army’, and putting Christians, 
this respect, upon level with Mussulmans. was really part 
scheme avoid foreign interference proclaiming reforms 
paper made the sultan’s spontaneous will. This abolition 
haratch was step designed avoid any attempt foreign 
(i.e. non-Russian) Powers guarantee privileges non-Mussul- 
man subjects Turkey. Such attempts the sultan considered 
infringement his sovereign rights. The Turkish step forward 
reform over the haratch was therefore accompanied sug- 
gestion that the sultan would accomplish any further internal 
reforms himself. Clarendon met these two démarches sug- 
gesting complete scheme Turkish reform the French 
government Paris. Walewski’s ideas significantly differed 
somewhat from his But agreed that the British and 
French ambassadors Constantinople should confer together 
the subject. 

Thouvenel said that, though not averse from reform, was 
tending sick man along with colleague with rough bedside 
manner. During September Clarendon addressed some very 
strong cautions Stratford being less dictatorial, and 
co-operating with Thouvenel. But Thouvenel not only refused 
press even Walewski’s qualified programme reform, but 
showed himself ‘strongly adverse the demand which 
enjoined press upon the Porte’s acceptance’.? fact was 


return Mehemet Ali (see 78/1086, from Odo Russell, August 1856, from 
Stratford, no. 653 September 5). 

Parl. Pap., Eastern Papers, xviii, no. pp. The passages indicating the 
real dissent France are omitted 195/466, Stratford, no. 452 June 
1855). The note verbale Walewski Cowley enclosed (unpublished) was exceedingly 
cool. said everything must depend Turkish initiative, considered that admission 
Christian evidence law courts would meet with invincible objections, and watered 
down other suggestions. 

See previous note and 78/1089, from Stratford, no. 811 October 1856, 

XLVII.—NO. CLXXXVI. 
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not until December that the French government really showed 
any desire co-operate, and then was general grounds and 
Thouvenel still continued play his own hand. 

mid-November Austria length offered support point 
Constantinople. This was the first card strong hand. The 
Austrian emperor had, after long hesitations, been convinced 
the fall Sevastopol. resolved force Russia make peace 
under Austrian dictation. decided secure peace from Russia 
means ultimatum. Clarendon (still the bland belief 
that the Franco-British diplomats could co-operate) urged ‘that 
the Christian question settled once, without 
Apparently meant settle without Austria also, and recom- 
mended agreement between Thouvenel and Stratford put 
pressure the Porte. Four days after writing this Clarendon was 
disillusioned. ‘Walewski has played shameful trick about 
admitting Austria the discussions Constantinople. not 
only agreed the Internuncio taking part (after had been 
settled that nothing should done except concert with 
here) the Christian question moreover told Hiibner that 
instructions that effect had been sent you well 

Thus was settled that the internuncio (or Austrian repre- 
sentative Constantinople) should take part the conference 
about privileges Austrians. The internuncio, Count Prokesch- 
Osten, had only just been appointed and had not yet arrived. 
Stratford described his appointment ‘of small importance’, 
and spoke his ‘well known dislikes, his long experience the 
Levant, and the energy his character’.2 Clarendon was less 
enthusiastic know you will stand alone and that Thouvenel 
and Prokesch will act together Austrian sense, but they both 
know well the value getting the matter settled before the time 
when negotiations might And again, ‘he (Prokesch- 
Osten) such thoroughly loose fish, however, mendacious 
and unprincipled’. Stratford was the right, for Prokesch- 
Osten supplied exactly the support needed press Thouvenel. 
Prokesch-Osten was certainly something intriguer, but 


and no. 832 October. The passages are suppressed Parl. Pap., Papers, 
xviii, nos. 22-3, pp. 25-7. 195/472: (1) Cowley, no. 1315 November 
1855 (2) from Cowley, no. 1514 November 1855, shows that remonstrated 
instruction with Walewski for not co-operating the memorandum reforms. 
Walewski replied that would have done May. (1) Stratford 
November, (2) December. 

352/42, Private Strat. MSS., from Clarendon Stratford, November, 
November 1855. Clarendon had just seen the first draft the Austrian ultimatum 
Russia. Cf. 195/466, Cowley, no. 1315 November 1856. 

7/460, from Sir Seymour (Vienna) December 1855, and from 
Stratford Elliot, November. 

F.0. 352/42, Private Strat. MSS., Clarendon Stratford, December 1855. 
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was convinced supporter the integrity the Ottoman 
Empire, and used his influence impress the need reform 
the Turks this crisis. after years Prokesch-Osten declared 
that Aali and Fuad were friendly reform, and referred his 
dispatches proof. fact unduly modest, for his own 
influence was more important. Immediately after arriving 
Constantinople (which did not till December) impressed 
Aali with the need Turkey taking the initiative reform, and 
for reaching complete agreement with Austria, France, and 
This advice seemed have impressed Aali deeply 
well Fuad, who was naturally more westernizer and more 
dissembler than his colleague. None the less they subsequently 
hesitated often critical moments, that seems they viewed 
reforms from the standpoint expediency rather than con- 
science. both reform was really not end itself, but 
means staving off further western interference. They permitted 
some, order prevent more, and therefore viewed Stratford, 
with his enthusiastic zeal, possible danger. Here was that 
Prokesch-Osten was useful. His cautious conservatism made him 
acceptable the Turks, and was statesman enough see 
that was the interest Austria agree with England 
far possible. 

was just this point that Thouvenel was unsatisfactory. 
The French government was not only the moment pursuing 
rather dubious policy separate pourparlers with Russia, but 
was seeking special advantages for the catholic cause. clear 
that was not really co-operating with Stratford and Prokesch- 
Osten. For soon the first meeting with the Turks took place, 
was announced that the sultan had made special concession 
the French ambassador with regard the building churches 
and ringing church-bells. Stratford, hearing this, remarked 
with some irony that, ‘if much had been conceded single 
ally, (he hoped) the Porte would not find easy resist the 
importunities all’. Stratford was the doyen the diplomatic 
corps, had some reason complain thus being surprised 
his French ally whom Walewski had, somewhat vainly, 
instructed co-operate with him. 

Stratford declared Clarendon before opening the conferences 
that was simply demanding instruction ‘nothing more, 
reality than frank and entire confirmation practice, the 
promises virtually made ten years ago, well the sultan 


Private Strat. MSS., 352/43, from Pisani Stratford, January 1856, 
quoting Aali. Wiener Staatsarchiv, xii. 56, from Prokesch-Osten, no. January 
1856. 

Parl. Pap., Eastern Papers, xviii, no. 34, 33. The building churches was 
always matter special concession the Porte, and the ringing church-bells 
constituted special irritation the followers the prophet. 
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himself the Porte, before there was any question the 
present war, its alliances and its thought that 
prompt action would avoid any fear disturbances the 
Mussulman populations which the announcement the con- 
cession might provoke. Stratford struck Prokesch-Osten stiff 
preliminary pourparlers, but more obliging when the confer- 
ence met. The first formal meeting was Fuad’s house 
January, with Fuad, Aali, Prokesch-Osten, Thouvenel, and 
Stratford The terms reference were agreed include 
not only ‘the privileges the Sultan’s Non-Mussulman subjects’, 
but its connexion ‘with the still broader question administrative 
reform’. All agreed that was necessary maintain Ottoman 
ascendancy the government; that the Christians needed 
security, rather than extension privileges; that good ad- 
ministration was the real means. All also wished the initiative 
belong the sultan, which was meant the issue firman 
(or decree) him the subject before the act peace was 
signed, that Russia would not consulted. Stratford dwelt 
‘the general belief, whether shown assertion admission, 
that the present course Ottoman administration really defec- 
tive action and liable abusive influences every depart- 
ment require searching and comprehensive 
hinted that you must expect procrastination from the Turkish 
ministers ‘and very natural inclination not limit the process 
reform the Mussulman and dominant population the 
part colleagues certain reluctance admit the distinction, 
which however exists, between protection Russia and admoni- 
tion Europe’. pressed for speedy statement the pro- 
posed scheme the Turkish ministers, and was disappointed 
that Fuad deferred producing his till the 16th. All agreed with 
him, however, the ‘urgent necessity 

Fuad’s scheme was not settled January, and, for once, 
was well that was not. Stratford had not exhausted his 
energies pressing the subject reform. was pressing for 
military activity, and great was Turkish indolence that 
could only with difficulty get them send military expert 
Paris, and supplies and competent officer Erzerum. But, 
January, was announced, the amazement all, that 
Russia had accepted the Austrian ultimatum. From that time 
forward not only was peace, settled conference Paris, 
reasonably certain, but great spur was given the settlement 

Parl. Pap., Eastern Papers, xviii, nos. and 34, pp. 32-3. 

Wiener Staatsarchiv, xii. 56, from Prokesch-Osten, no. January 1856, 
no. 7b. Parl. Pap., Eastern Papers, xviii, no. 34, pp. 32-3. 

The passage quoted from 78/1170, from Stratford, no. January 


1857. suppressed Parl. Pap., Eastern Papers, xviii, no. 34, 33. 
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point Constantinople. For, unless the sultan granted his 
‘Magna Carta’ his subjects his own initiative before the 
Russians came the conference Paris, they would claim 
interfere. Each diplomat produced memorandum supple- 
ment Fuad’s scheme, and ultimately the 19th compromise 
document was drafted. instructive note what Stratford 
consented ‘lop off’ from his own memorandum.! The phrase ‘en- 
couragement (should be) universally given education calculated 
for the wants progressive state was omitted, though 
public schools were mentioned. ‘Farming the revenue’, which 
had abolished outright, was replaced direct collection 
‘as soon possible’. Admission Christians the army was only 
conceded vaguely not specifically. Public administration justice 
was not explicitly granted, and the terms dealing with religious 
liberty were once qualified and restricted. 

Stratford unpublished dispatch asserted that Aali and 
Fuad were hesitating about granting full freedom conscience 
and admitting all classes office.2 therefore took strong action 
and sent powerful remonstrance the 28th. the meet- 
ing the 29th Stratford found himself unable carry his motion, 
that ‘the Mahometan who turns Christian shall free from 
every kind punishment that account the Christian who 
embraces the Mahometan faith’. was vain that showed 
that two apostates from Islam Christianity had been executed 
year two before. The Porte asserted that they would have 
‘no further effusion blood’ for religious reasons, but that was 
‘impossible for the Sultan either abrogate the Mussulman law 
make any pubiic declaration equivalent its abolition 
that Stratford pleaded vain. Finally, ‘observing that 
Christian Colleagues were not prepared the whole length 
with me, and apprised Thouvenel his last unfavourable 
instruction (from modified his demands. was 
certainly right so, for Prokesch-Osten had already regarded 
his zeal and declared that the Turks had shown 
much goodwill. None the less insisted substantial guarantees 
being given that apostates from Islam should executed, even 
the firman was not mention them name. Aali and Fuad 
said some things these demands were inadmissible.® 
Aali told Stratford, ‘according his own words his instructions 


Parl. Pap., Eastern Papers, xviii, no. 38, 37. The suppressed details are 
78/1171, from Stratford, no. 72, January 1856. 

78/1171, from Stratford, no. January 1856. 

Parl. Pap., Eastern Papers, xviii, no. 45, 58. 

78/1172, from Stratford, no. 111 January 1856. The passage here 
quoted suppressed the published dispatch. 
Wiener Staatsarchiv, xii. 56, from Prokesch-Osten, nos. and January 
1856. 
Private Strat. MSS., 352/43, from Pisani, February 1856. 
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did not impose this proposal him’. which answered, 
proposition very true fond, but’ that had never 
exceeded his instructions the Ottoman Empire would not have 
found itself position advantageous ‘respect Russia, 
did This characteristic retort practically finished 
the matter Stratford had consented January modifica- 
tion his views, and this amended version was ultimately pre- 
ferred that the Porte. was adopted this form all 
forms religion are and shall freely exercised the Ottoman 
dominions subject His Majesty the Sultan shall hindered 
the exercise the religion that professes, nor shall 
any way disquieted this account. one shall compelled 
change their addition assurances the im- 
punity renegades were renewed and confirmed afresh note 
addressed Fuad Stratford February, and the last 
conference held next seems have been then that 
Stratford ‘in presence the Turks (had occasion) quote the 
state our (British) judges point integrity.’ Thouvenel took 
occasion say that ‘our laws were chargeable with delay 
justice sometimes amounting denial it. had himself 
had thirty years’ suit Ireland, with three decisions his 
pleasant colleague’, observed Stratford, and can believe 
that had ‘rough work the Conference’. The fact Stratford’s 
religious and humanitarian zeal astonished and even dismayed 
his Christian colleagues. 

Thouvenel and Prokesch-Osten seemed have regarded the 
things earth rather than heaven. Stratford had assure 
Fuad that was just attached they the right being 
granted foreigners own landed property Turkey. This 
was granted, provided they paid the same taxes the native. 
Connected with this clause was another most important provision 
which involved drastic reform the revenues and property 
Christian churches the Ottoman Empire. Ecclesiastical dues 
every sort description were abolished. Fixed revenues 
were provided for the Greek patriarch and his bishops, and 
for similar heads and officials other religious communities. 
Allowances and salaries were apportioned equally between 
different ranks the clergy. assembly, chosen both from 


Wiener Staatsarchiv, xii. 56, from Prokesch-Osten, no. February 1856, 
fo. 214. point fact Stratford knew would supported from home and received 
approval for all his actions, and very strongly. this point Parl. Pap., Papers, 
xviii, nos. 49, 50, 60, from Clarendon, February 1856. 

See Inclo. no. 45, Parl. Pap., Eastern Papers, xviii. 59; and cf. pp. 72, 78. 

Parl. Pap., Eastern Papers, xviii, Inclo. no. 52, 67. The last conference was 
held the 13th and memorandum agreed (see no. 51, Private Strat. MSS., 
352/44, from Stratford Clarendon, February 1856; cf. also Wiener Staats- 
archiv, xii. 50, from Prokesch-Osten, February 1856, fo. 297. 
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laymen and clerics each non-Mussulman community, was 
take charge this reform and all temporal administration 
the property their sect. This measure, carried out, would 
have dealt heavy blow Russian influence over the Greek 
Church, reforming and improving ecclesiastical administration, 
and reconciling Greek Orthodox laymen with clerics inside 
the Ottoman Empire. was fact sort civil constitution 
for the clergy the Greek Church, and was therefore certain 
opposed them and Russia. Here, again, have the 
puritanic reforming hand Stratford. 

The reform the judicial tribunals and the creation mixed 
tribunals and penal and commercial courts, administered 
uniform code, was ordained. supreme court justice 
was also formed from the representatives each community, 
and meet annually. All sorts provisions were also made for 
reforming the prisons and the police system. Torture was 
abolished and corporal punishment restricted. Taxes were 
levied without distinction religion. Provincial 
councils were created with special provisions for fairness 
the choice non-Mussulman members, and freedom voting. 
Schools erected the state were open all. Christians 
were admitted into the army, but ‘the principle obtaining 
substitution, purchasing exemption, shall admitted’. 

The firman thus drawn was known the Hatti-Humayun. 
was finally published February and its execution ordered. 
had already been read the 18th with great solemnity 
public. probable, however, that the people attached more 
importance certain other actions the sultan, indicating 
desire consort with his allies, and introduce western customs 
into the East. For firman could recalled, but the sultan 
visiting embassy broke entirely with the past. Abdul Medjid 
had agreed attend two balls, one the British, and the other 
the French embassy. 

January troop British Lancers dashed the streets 
Pera escorting the carriage Abdul Medjid the gates the 
British embassy. There Stratford awaited him with guard 
Grenadiers, Highlanders, and Artillerymen. Abdul Medjid entered 
beneath arch coloured lights which picked out the names 
‘Victoria’ and ‘Abdul Medjid’, while the British fleet, anchored 
the Golden Horn, fired salvoes cannon. The was brilliant 
with eight hundred guests, fancy costumes blending with the 
many-hued robes the East and the glittering uniforms the 
West. The sultan ascended the stairs, sat for while the ball- 
room, honoured the ambassador ‘eating his salt’ (in the 
shape ice) and gazed about everywhere with the eagerness 
child. thanked Stratford for his reception with especial 
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graciousness. ‘He was pleased add that wished remain 
his court.’ descending the stairs, his departure, ‘he took 
the hand and allowed that manner accompany 
him his Like the presence sultan embassy, 
this last honour was unprecedented. 

Thouvenel’s counter-demonstration was February. The 
sultan arrived horseback, find illuminations brilliant, and 
glittering guard Zouaves, Chasseurs, Artillerymen, and 
Marines. wore the Grand Cordon the Legion Honour and 
paused admire portrait Napoleon. When left gave 
Thouvenel his miniature diamonds, but did not take him the 
hand. seems that Stratford had the best the display. His 
was the first ceremony, and had, his large fashion, ‘included 
all persons who had justified estrangement their previous 
Another decision was equally diplomatic. Thou- 
venel had left the heads all religious communities Turkey 
the choice between accepting and refusing his invitation, and they 
all refused. Stratford had sent them all invitations direct, and 
they had all accepted and Not only did the Greek patriarch, 
the Armenian archbishop, the chief rabbi, and their followers add 
greatly the brilliance the scene the gorgeousness their 
attire, but their presence Christian reception, attended 
the padishah, was fact immense political importance. The 
literal symbolists the East interpreted meaning the sultan 
had extended religious toleration towards his non-Mussulman 
subjects the instance Stratford. While the absence these 
same ecclesiastics from the French ceremonial ball similarly 
implied that Thouvenel disclaimed any such credit. this 
instance the crowd may well have been right. Stratford had 
beaten down the opposition his colleagues well the Turks. 
Who had struggled long and for justice earnestly Chris- 
tians The visit the padishah was the greatest honour ever 
paid British ambassador the East, and the Hatti-Humayun 
the ‘Magna Carta’ Christian liberties Turkey, and the crown 
his achievement. 

Yet, paradoxically enough, this success was but momentary, 
one knew better than Stratford. The first great reform 
the same kind had been the work him and Reschid Pasha. 

78/1172, from Stratford, no. 113 January 1856; no. 120 
see also Lane-Poole, Life, ii. 444-6; Lady Hornby, Constantinople during the Crimean 
War (1863), pp. she describes Thouvenel’s ball, pp. 218-22. 

78/1172, from Stratford, no. 113 January 1856. One them was 
Mehemet Ali. the ball was pestered the attentions person disguised 
Turkish woman, who reproached him and other Pashas for their treatment 
women. turned out one Stratford’s attachés (Lady Hornby, pp. 209-10), 
but the incident was apparently unauthorized Stratford. 


Wiener Staatsarchiv, xii. 56, from Prokesch-Osten, no. 12a February 
1856. 
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had made great stir for few months and proved utterly 
abortive the end. Reschid was now disgrace and Stratford 
had failed bring him back power, even send him 
plenipotentiary Paris. The choice had fallen Aali, whom 
Stratford considered main element Thouvenel’s one- 
sided influence and also the chief instrument Reschid Pasha’s 
exclusion from Power’.! Aali, who maliciously informed Stratford 
that the sultan had refused supersede him, left for the confer- 
ence Paris French steamer and Stratford admitted his 
reality Aali’s presence Paris did little harm. 
perceived the strong Russian influences upon French policy, and 
began view the British with more favour. ‘It was impossible 
speak more clearly than did Aali’, wrote Clarendon, ‘about 
the necessity reforms and keeping good faith with the Sultan’s 
allies. His séjour Paris had left doubt his mind the 
little real sympathy 

Tension heightened Constantinople during April. The order 
the Medjidie was given the sultan Thouvenel and 
Prokesch-Osten. was offered Stratford along with presents 
his wife, both which austerely declined without even asking 
for instructions. Diamond necklaces were bestowed Queen 
Victoria and the Empress Eugénie, and (more deservedly) 
diamond bracelet fell Florence Nightingale. The news the 
signature peace was received with coolness Constantinople. 
The announcement the signature the Austro-Franco-British 
Alliance defend the integrity the Turkish Empire actually 
produced something like indignation. Turkish statesmen like 
Fuad‘ really resented the suggestion that Turkey needed 
further protection, and blamed the allies for not further crippling 
Russia. 

Stratford had his eye the main issue. The Hatti-Humayun 
present existed only paper, for the treaty Paris did little 
strengthen its purpose. Everything depended its execution, 
and the execution had been left the sultan. Stratford thought 
had perceived instrument. The British had raised Turkish 
contingent 20,000 men now admirably drilled and trained. 
All the officers above the rank major were British were 
various administrative posts, that the force was thoroughly 
anglicized. Stratford first hoped that Clarendon would retain 
them British pay. ‘Their continuance our service, agreed 
the Turks, would well repay the expense advantage 
78/1172, from Stratford, no. 169 February 1856. 

Private Strat. MSS., 352/44, from Stratford Cowley February 1856. 


did his best over Reschid, but ‘the French have turned the tables upon and 
influence gone limbo’. 


Private Strat. MSS., 352/44, from Clarendon Stratford, June 1856. 
78/1176, from Stratford, no. 380 April 1856. 
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them and influence Clarendon refused, putting the 
blame, doubtless very rightly, the refusal parliament 
sanction needless expenditure. Stratford then conceived the 
brilliant scheme inducing the sultan take them into his pay. 
The idea was admirable one from the British point view. 
The sultan knew well that his reforms behalf Greek Christians, 
Armenians, and Jews might turn his own people against him. 
Murders and thefts force were common Constantinople. 
The soldiers were not anxious maintain order and, the case 
anti-Christian riot, might easily have supported the demon- 
strators and turned their own arms against the padishah. 
oriental despot who sanctioned reform those days had always 
fear conspiracy bloodshed from within. Stratford argued 
thus: durable and penetrating influence from without 
necessary, and influence would effective and salutary 
that England, nor, perhaps, would any mode increasing 
influence preferable the continuance the British command 
over considerable portion the Sultan’s 

Prokesch-Osten believed, Stratford appeared sud- 
denly before the sultan the first week May and, after painting 
sad picture his empire, asked His Majesty immediately 
order the Turco-British contingent Constantinople, serve 
there its future garrison. The sultan unctuously replied that 
‘he could not accept the proposal without throwing unjust sus- 
picion his capital, without wounding the heart not only his 
brave troops, and all his Mussulman subjects who without any 
exception had given startling proofs fidelity and attachment 
his person, and readiness sacrifice their lives and property 
the sacred cause defending the Empire’. And added 
diplomatically, would have consult the other allies before 
consenting. the last was what Stratford desired avoid, 
retired There trace this interview British 
records—private public—but least interesting that just 
after, May, Stratford tried raise the matter once more 
with his home government, affecting believe their previous 
refusal had not been also curious that Prokesch- 
Osten’s story was confirmed Thouvenel, apparently from 
Turkish sources. The French government affected alarmed 
and sent his dispatch London with protest. Clarendon told 


Private Strat. MSS., 352/44, from Stratford, April 1856 from Clarendon, 
April; see also 78/1176, 418 April. From Stratford acknowledging 
telegram April. 

Private Strat. MSS., 352/44, from Stratford, April 1856. 

Wiener Staatsarchiv, xii. 56, from Prokesch-Osten, no. May 1856, Res. 

78/1178, from Stratford, no. 561, May 1856, asked for final decision’. 
78/1179 shows telegraphed May, not having received answer before. 
minute Clarendon and Palmerston directed that the Turco-British contingent 
should returned Turkey, and this was telegraphed May. 
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Persigny, ‘was convinced this report was full lies’, and 
asked Stratford for explanation private got 
telegram follows: ‘The (Thouvenel) dispatch 
which your private letter the 19th refers tissue lies 
you rightly But, after this Olympian denial, Stratford 
declined all further explanations either officially otherwise and 
disregarded private hints from Clarendon. 

Whether true that Stratford pressed his views with such 
unseemly violence no, the proposal was certainly one had 
hoped the sultan might accept his own free will. The result 
accepting would have been what Prokesch-Osten said. ‘He 
(Stratford) would have sought the means create new guarantee, 
and one more real, since would have constituted him, and him 
alone, the guarantor for the execution the Hatti Humayun). 
cannot doubted that with the aid his energy and con- 
victions and the independence his position, the Anglo-Turkish 
contingent Constantinople would have been able destroy 
all concerted opposition and break all resistance their views.’ 
Turkish Imperial Guard, officered Englishmen, would have 
protected the padishah against all attack. But sultan, sur- 
rounded Stratford’s praetorians, would have been the prisoner, 
the instrument, England. 

Another military project came grief this time. One the 
objects dearest Stratford’s heart was induce the sultan 
take Christians into his military service. Nothing would have 
done more modernize Turkey, raise Christian prestige, 
produce united nation. Palmerston declared the project ‘not 
only desirable but almost the middle 
and Clarendon privately informed Stratford the plan. Un- 
fortunately General Mansfield, British commander Turkish 
troops, when asked Stratford for his views, that 
Mohammedans and Christians should enrolled fused the 
same battalions. Palmerston, minute, complained that the 
general talked ‘as they would mingle like wine and water, but 
fear that present least the fusion might more like that 
Cat and Dog shut the same telegram was sent 
the same day saying, ‘the only system for Turkey would 
form Christians into separate battalions’. Mansfield, however, 
returned the charge and declared separate regiments impossible, 
the head-quarters every Christian regiment would focus 


F.0. 352/44, Private Strat. MSS., from Clarendon Stratford, May. There 
evidence the private papers this interview with the sultan, and there 
every other, including even the extremely delicate one September 1856. 

78/1180, from Stratford, no. 669 June 1856. 

96/24, minute Palmerston, June 1855. 

96/25, minute Palmerston, March 1856; 195/499, no. 194 
February 1856, Stratford, shows telegram was sent that day. 
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Russo-Greek intrigue. Nor could the experiment separate 
Turkish and Christian companies tried. British commander 
would dare have separate catholic and protestant companies 
the same regiment. was therefore necessary mix Chris- 
tians and Turks indiscriminately, seeing that the ‘present object 
produce absolute fusion the various sects and races’. 
Stratford, for once, attempted compromise advocating separate 
companies Christians and Turks the same regiments, and 
claiming ‘some military opinion’ back The objection 
fusion was great and based partly ‘on moral considerations’. But 
the end was dead-lock Stratford was unable convert either 
Mansfield Palmerston his middle course. was therefore 
unable press any policy vigorously the Porte. the other 
hand, the Turks were only too anxious avoid enlisting the 
Christians, and some Christian subjects were still prepared pay 
tax for exemption from military service. What actually hap- 
pened the end was that Christians were enrolled the army, 
but that exemption tax was levied them and actually often 
much higher rate than that the old haratch,? which the 
Ottoman government had taken itself much credit for 
abolishing. Before the end the year, the dream Christians 
being enrolled the army was over, and least one provision 
the Hatti was already seen waste paper. attempt 
revive the Christian project was made Stratford Reschid’s 
return power, but flickered out with his 

was ominous enough that British warship had sent 
Jaffa June and another Gaza before the end the year, 
protect citizens. areas which fleets could not reach, abomin- 
able incidents took place, murders and robbery Marash and 
Nabluz, and abduction forty Greek boys Albania which 
Palmerston denounced, and which Stratford termed ‘an unspeak- 
able outrage’. Consul Ross declared only the presence consuls 
would protect rayahs the interior Asia. was reported that 
they had not even heard the Hatti the banks the Eu- 
phrates, Armenia where there was universal corruption, and 
where the Kurds were robbing and plundering more than ever. 
There was deep disappointment Kaisarieh, where there had 
been dreadful outrage woman, and where rayahs were 
hindered from 


78/1124, from Stratford, no. 265 March 1856, enclo. General Mansfield 
March. 

78/1189, from Stratford, no. 1207 October 1856. Stratford could only 
find that one case, Larissa, had the new haratch been welcomed see also F.O. 
78/1258, no. 242 March 1857. 

78/1258, from Stratford, no. 242 March 1857, with minute Clarendon. 

78/1188, from Stratford, no. 1164 September 1856, enclo. Major 
Frazer, September; no. 1169 September, enclo. no. August Consul 
Ross from Kaisarieh. 
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Stratford’s influence and his hopes carrying out the Hatti- 
Humayun seemed their nadir. Yet—as often the East— 
appearances were deceptive. The clouds broke suddenly and the 
sunlight shone through. Stratford executed one his most masterly 
coups, and appeared once more dominating the scene. 
November the most unique and unusual all processions aston- 
ished the inhabitants Constantinople. For the Garter King-at- 
arms and his attendants fared through the streets invest the 
padishah with the garter. First came the embassy staff full 
uniform. Then came the star the garter velvet cushion, 
then the glittering collar, then the medieval sword, then the book 
the Order, then the mantle and cordon, each borne 
attendant medieval costume. The hat and plume were conveyed 
covered coach, because this western headgear was objection- 
able the faithful. Then came the garter itself, the Surrey 
Herald bearing the riband cushion. Then the Secretary 
came, bearing the commission, made out the name the 
padishah. The Somerset Herald followed. Last all, sitting 
together one coach, were the Garter-King and Stratford himself. 

The procession reached the Dolma Bagtche Palace. The Garter- 
King and Stratford advanced ‘into the Royal presence with due 
Garter made long speech, and Stratford even 
longer one, which some people thought very unnecessary. 


[The] Garter [King] then received from the Secretary the Garter and 
delivered the same Viscount Stratford Redcliffe, who placed the same 
round His Majesty’s left Leg. 

His Majesty was next invested with the riband and George appendant. 

Garter then, like manner, received the Sword, which was presented 
Viscount Stratford Redcliffe, His Imperial Majesty. The Mantle, 
the Collar, the Hat and Plume and the Star were then received Garter, 
and him delivered Viscount Stratford Redcliffe, who delivered 
the same His Majesty, whom they were delivered the Minister 
Foreign 


The whole ceremony was unusual was impressive. The 
sultan had received the Order St. Stephen from Austria and 
the Legion Honour from France, but, though there had been 
some pomp, there were such quaint and medieval ceremonies. 
The symbolism again affected Turkish public opinion. Stratford 
had touched the sacred person the padishah, had put the Garter 
round his leg and the riband round his neck, and performed 
strange western rites which the sultan had submitted. was 
the last foreign order bestowed the padishah, and 


London Gazette, November 1856. Thouvenel, Trois Années (1897), 56, gives 
slightly different account from Ahmed-Fethi Pasha. says the sultan would not 
receive the hat and plumes the mantle, and declined exchange his sabre for the 
garter sword was usual. The sabre wore was said have belonged the Prophet, 
arranged for another given. 
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considered (and rightly) the most esteemed Strat- 
ford’s influence appeared completely restored. any one doubted, 
after the cowp November, they were convinced 
the November. that day Reschid Pasha was 
announced having succeeded Aali Grand Vizier. ‘Nous voila 
battus,’ said Thouvenel. 

Every one—and very naturally—ascribed this double event 
Stratford and thought cowp maitre. ‘He had made Knight 
the Garter and Grand Vizier single day,’ wrote Thouvenel. 
Reschid was the friend Stratford, the great man Turkey, the 
enemy Thouvenel, the initiator, and now destined the 
executor, reforms the western model. Reschid resumed 
office crisis when France was opposing England and supporting 
Russia over disputes connected with the execution the treaty 
Paris. Curiously enough, Prokesch-Osten also favoured Aali 
and was not friendly whom, then, except Stratford 
could his return have been due 

Stratford had hinted the possibility Reschid’s return 
the end but did not himself make the suggestion. 
the contrary, while wishing the overthrow the previous 
ministry, advocated coalition Aali and Reschid under 
Sheffis Pasha, neutral head. recommended this plan 
writing, and was the sultan who decided choose Reschid 
direct. was only then that Reschid’s return became ‘an act 
not only justice but necessity’. The effects were soon seen. 
Napoleon and Walewski once showed great politeness 
Reschid’s son Paris, whom they had previously treated with 
some rudeness. Reschid’s rise, indeed, contributed the solution 
the European crisis, and helped France make secret agree- 
ment with England the end November. About the same 
time Fuad and Aali—the two finally from 
the ministry, and Reschid’s friend, Edhem, became foreign 
minister. The defection was formidable and Stratford deemed 
advisable get telegram from London support 
needed it, for Safvet became minister finance, and son 
Reschid was removed from minor office December, both 


asked for July, F.O. 352/43, Private Strat. MSS., Pisani Stratford, 
July. But the request transmitted Stratford actually crossed letter Claren- 
don’s offering (see Clarendon Stratford, August). has been quite 
erroneously suggested that the sultan was ‘unwilling’ receive the garter. The 
‘unwillingness’ referred only submitting the ceremonial and the ‘strange western 
rites’, not receiving the decoration. 

F.0. 78/1191, from Stratford, no. 1311 November 1856, the evidence 
the sultan himself. 

78/1188, from Stratford, no. 1188 September 1856, only says 
thinks the sultan has spoken bringing back Reschid. The subsequent quotations 
are from F.O. 78/1191, no. 1303 November. 

195/515, Stratford, nos. 1461, 1469 December 1856. 
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cases against the wishes the new grand The voice was 
that the sultan, but the hand was probably that Mehemet Ali 
Stratford’s old enemy, who had remained Kapudan Pasha. 

None the less the New Year opened well. January 1857 
Stratford sent jubilant telegram. ‘The Porte’s official note 
abolishing completely the traffic and eventually the slavery 
Blacks placed confidentially Since the execution 
this decree regards ‘traffic’ depended mainly the vigilance 
the British navy and the British ambassador, and both 
were qualified interfere, this decree produced great and lasting 
good. And well give credit where due. Fox has 
earned fame for abolishing the Slave Trade from Africa 1807, 
Stratford deserves something for abolishing the Turkish 
Empire 1857. the same month the British officer, Chesney, 
secured the concession railway the Euphrates, which (it 
was vainly hoped) would remove the necessity for making 
Suez canal, and establish British prestige Mesopotamia. 
month later Stratford won less worthy triumph. got the 
sultan present the British Museum with two marble lions from 
Artemisia’s Mausoleum Asia Minor. Here his archaeological 
zeal outran his sense justice, for Reschid himself and Mehemet 
Ali had wished place them museum 
And, when Reschid and Mehemet Ali were agreed, their opponent 
may assumed have been the wrong. was none the less 
great tribute Stratford’s power. sought increase 
once more theatrical display. March the padishah, 
his request, visited the Royal Albert, and inspected the British 
fleet before left for home. The sultan, decorated with the 
Garter, gazed portrait Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Wales, and one Lord Nelson, ‘whose maimed and honoured 
person told its own tale Stratford looked benevolently 
on, while the sultan speech described Admiral Lord Lyons 
‘man covered with glory’. The next evening the whole British 
fleet dropped down the Straits, saluting the sultan’s palace with 
voice and cannon. With the fleet passed Stratford’s greatest 
source strength the very moment when needed most. 

display force had been needed settle the great questions 
concerned with the execution the treaty 1856. England had 
caused her fleet re-enter the Black Sea, Austria had sent her 
troops back into Moldavia. These armed forces had now left, and 
they had left that force could used settle the last 
the treaty questions, the final organization the Danubian 


78/1194, from Stratford, nos. 1490-1 December 1856. 

78/1254, from Stratford, no. January 1857. 

78/1257, from Stratford, no. 190 February 1857. 

78/1259, from Stratford, no. 283 March 1857; Wiener Staatsarchiv, 
xii. 59, from Prokesch-Osten, no. April 1857. 
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principalities. One principality, Wallachia, lay along the Danube, 
fair land and rich with plenty corn and oil. The other, 
Moldavia, bordered the Carpathians and was stonier and less 
fertile. They differed history natural characteristics. 
They had never been united except for few years under Michael 
the Brave, and each was ruled (as was uncommon East Europe) 
boyars landowning nobles; each (as was common) was 
ruled Greek priests. All the Christian signatories the treaty 
Paris except Russia wished make these two principalities 
strong and self-supporting, arm each them and make 
them capable resistance. But opinions differed how that 
strength could achieved. Would they stronger and more 
loyal Turkey separate united The union the two 
one state was viewed with horror both Turkey and Austria, 
something they were prepared resist till the last. Russia, 
though with some hesitation, had come out for Union, Napoleon ITI, 
with his enthusiasm for nationality, had supported Union from 
the start. England’s decision one way the other was clearly 
matter great importance. 

But, curiously enough, the British attitude was singularly 
diffident. The real reason appears have been that her experts 
were genuinely divided. Early 1856 Clarendon rather naively 
expressed the conflict opinion thus 


should prefer Union the Principalities more likely present 
stable bulwark against Russia and Austria, but Palmerston thinks, and 
perhaps right, that would better keep them (Moldavia and 
Wallachia) separate their Union would raise and worse 
jealousies between the two and the Porte would prefer separation the 
principle divide impera. 

certainly true also that peace now made the maintenance 
the present duality would shorter process than the creation unity.’ 


And summed the same sense Cowley declaring himself 
(24 Jan.) ‘on the whole against But, reaching Paris, 
Clarendon fell under the influence Napoleon. March 
Walewski read him and Cowley imperial letter, advocating 
Union. dinner that night the emperor himself pressed Claren- 
don hard, and could only reply that Austria and Turkey 
opposed the 8th, however, the conference Walewski 
‘conceives that, the Union the two Provinces satisfies the 
requirements brought light attentive investigation into 
their true interests, the Congress should admit and proclaim it’. 
Clarendon ‘shares and supports this opinion, relying especially 
the utility and expediency taking into serious consideration 
352/44, Private Strat. MSS., from Clarendon, January 1856. 


195/498, Cowley, no. 134 January 1856. 
27/1164, Clarendon Palmerston, nos. 39-40 March 1856. 
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the wishes the people, which always right, adds, take 
into Union was opposed Turkey and Austria, 
course, while Russia and Sardinia supported it. This expression 
opinion Clarendon was really indiscretion. The French 
had agreed support certain line the Bessarabian frontier 
against Russia, and made this concession return. Palmer- 
ston, who had granted him ‘full latitude’, had necessarily 
approve his Clarendon later denied that his approval 
Union had been binding. ‘It true that expressed myself 
general terms favourable the Union because could not 
agree the wish the Turkish Plenipotentiaries that the Divans 
electoral bodies Moldavia and Wallachia] should pre- 
cluded from discussing that question.’ adds: ‘shortly after 
the breaking the Congress and when His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had had the opportunity more maturely considering the 
matter, they decided oppose it.’* This rather lame. true 
that the French government discovered and protested against the 
anti-Unionist attitude London before the end that 
date Clarendon himself was still hankering after Even 
month later was only beginning turn against it. rather 
more adverse Union the more think it, i.e. think] that 
would ultimately the benefit Russia.’ The fact was 
yielding the stronger will and greater determination Palmer- 
ston, who had been against Union from the first. 

Meanwhile, Walewski, behalf the French government, 
was annoying Clarendon charging him (not wholly unjustly) 
with inconsistency. acrid discussion took place, which ended 
quarrel. August Cowley, acting under instructions, 
informed Walewski that the mind the British government was 
made against Union, and took the strong step leaving 
written copy his Even this conclusion was 
not, however, accepted British statesmen final. Clarendon, 
Bulwer, and Stratford all wavered the point until long after 
this date. And Prokesch-Osten described Stratford ‘neutral’ 
till March 1857. The argument favour separation was 
finally clinched Palmerston with masterly terseness follows 


Parl. Pap., Protocols Conference, 1856, no. Cowley was also indiscreet 
later stage. April informed Aali that, ‘if union was desired, should once 
granted’ 27/1125, from Cowley, no. 357 April 1856). 

27/1167, from Palmerston Clarendon, no. March 1856, no. 
March. 

F.0. 146/718, Lord Wodehouse, no. 846 December 1857. 

27/1127, from Cowley, no. 548 May 1856. The protest was based 
information received from Persigny. 

352/44, Private Strat. MSS., Clarendon Stratford cannot help thinking 
that the Union the Principalities under Foreign Prince and the suzerainty the 
Porte would the best plan’ (30 May 1856). The June letter also this volume. 


27/1131, from Cowley, no. 981 August 1856, acting instruction, 
no. 802 August. 
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‘Even recent events and Treaty engagements did not bind the 
Great Powers Europe maintenance the integrity the 
Turkish Empire, must evident that the creation these 
Principalities into separate and independent State would the 
prelude their annexation incorporation [?] the Russian 
Stratford, who had been described Prokesch-Osten 
neutral March,? had finally become anti-Unionist early 
April. ‘It firm conviction that ought join stoutly with 
Austria and the Porte resisting the scheme fancy—call 
what you will—if France seeking unite the 
The situation revealed the spring 1857 was most per- 
plexing. Austria and Turkey opposed Union, France and Russia 
were for it. Apart from England, all Powers knew what they 
wanted and spared means secure their ends. Austria used 
foul means, and Turkey fouler, influence voting Moldavia 
and Wallachia against Union France and Russia canvassed and 
intrigued its favour. Clarendon was now anti-Unionist, but 
maintained that the voting both Moldavia and Wallachia must 
fair, free, and equal, and untouched any outside influences. 
But how was Union resisted, votes both the principalities 
went its favour Clarendon would then the paradoxical 
position advocating freedom election and refusing allow 
freedom decision. Probably had not believed that each 
province would vote separately for Union. Stratford was thus 
placed his own government position great difficulty. 
had also other reasons resent their attitude. Sir Henry Bulwer 
had been appointed 1856 act British commissioner the 
principalities. was able and ambitious man, thought (and 
events proved rightly) the intended successor Stratford. 
Thouvenel called Stratford lion and Bulwer serpent. Each 
was the antithesis the other everything. was not surprising 
that the two men differed, and January 1857 they came 
open and indecorous breach meeting between allied ambassa- 
dors and commissioners Constantinople. Henceforward, Bulwer 
was prepared put Stratford the wrong, whenever could, 
and Stratford was fully alive his design. Further difficulties 
were only averted the good sense Palmerston who, possibly 


F.0. 96/25, minute February 1857 no. Sir Bulwer. For general 
discussion see East, Union Moldavia and Wallachia (1929), pp. 65-72. Pro- 
fessor Thad. Riker, The Making Roumania (1931), pp. 60-1, quotes from the 
official records, but finds hard explain the policy. unaware the evidence 
the Private Strat. MSS. here quoted. This shows (vide supra, 240, that even 
January 1856 Palmerston was anti-Union, whereas Riker’s first quotation his 
views July. The fact that Palmerston was always against Union and his will 
ultimately prevailed. 

See also 78/1258, from Stratford, no. 268 March 1856, which gives 
memo. him anti-Unionist character. 
F.0. 352/46, Private Strat. MSS., Stratford Cowley, April 1857. 
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responsible for appointing Bulwer, now did his best keep him 
order. The duties the commissioners were see that the 
elections were properly held, but most them, notably the 
Turkish, French, and Austrian, used their opportunity intrigue 
for, against, Union. Kaimakams (substitute governors) had 
been appointed the sultan hold the elections (divans). The 
kaimakam for Wallachia, nominated practically Stratford, 
was Alexander Ghyka, anti-Unionist. March 1857 new 
kaimakam was nominated for Moldavia and Prince Vogorides 
was appointed, apparently Prokesch-Osten and without 
Stratford’s approval. was known anti-Unionist and 
was pretty clear, and soon became clearer, that intended 
work the election accordance with his own, with Austrian, and 
with Turkish desires. Here again Stratford was difficulty. 
His instructions and his own conviction, whatever either had been 
the past, were now clearly stop the Union. That, his view, 
outweighed anything else. The corruption Vogorides appeared 
evident the pro-Union powers, but Stratford was unwilling 
admit any condemnation him save the clearest 
conflict was inevitable for, unless France could stop the 
machinations Vogorides, she would lose the cause Union 
the elections Moldavia. 

Battle was first joined May, but the story has been told 
elsewhere and need only sketched here. The point which 
events turned was that Ghyka Wallachia wished delay his 
election until the allied commission had settled some technical 
points. The representatives Constantinople France, Prussia, 
Russia, and Sardinia, thereupon demanded the Porte that 
Vogorides should delay his elections Moldavia till these matters 
were settled. Stratford and Prokesch-Osten protested. They 
finally put written memorandum the Porte advising them 
decline this demand, the ground that the treaty Paris did 
not authorize such interference between the kaimakam and the 
Porte, and sanctioned such action merely majority the 
powers They did, however, ultimately consent 
summoning conference ambassadors Constantinople. This 


May and drafted somewhat ambiguous instructions. 


the end, Austro-Turkish intrigue, Vogorides not only did 
not delay, but was enabled hurry on, the elections Moldavia. 

Unless Thouvenel intervened with effect, Vogorides would carry 
the Moldavian elections anti-Unionist sense. June 
Stratford reported Thouvenel’s intention demand the dismissal 
Vogorides and asked for instructions. Palmerston and Clarendon 


See East, 93. 
See 78/1262, from Stratford, no. 447 May 1857; Wiener Staatsarchiv, 
xii. 59, from Prokesch-Osten, no. June. Cf. East, pp. 93-5; Riker, 101. 
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strongly advised the Porte refuse such demand and remon- 
strated But this time Reschid was thoroughly 
frightened, and the opposition party his cabinet was for yielding. 
Stratford urged courage the following ought pray 
you maintain your position relating the question the day 
and tell him who wishes intimidate you that you cannot 
sacrifice the interests the Sultan. God grant that all this 
may reassure you and the fond 
succeeds.’? June with strange tactlessness, held 
banquet celebrate the anniversary Waterloo. June 
the blow fell, and the four powers (France, Russia, Prussia, 
Sardinia) protested against the Moldavian irregularities. This 
protest produced direct effect. But Thouvenel, becoming more 
and more violent, refused the suggestion re-summoning the 
conference and pressed the Porte directly delay the elections. 
obtained some success, but, this web lies and intrigue, 
misunderstanding was easy. The Porte consented delay the 
elections. But unfortunate misunderstanding Stratford 
thought the delay conceded was eight days, and Thouvenel 
The elections were begin the 19th, Stratford was 
right. The day before (the 18th) Reschid, learning the misunder- 
standing, proposed still further postpone the elections for five 
days. The supreme crisis had arrived. Stratford could keep 
Reschid his bond, the matter would settled without reference 
London, Paris, Vienna. Reschid, course, wished avoid 
responsibility. the 18th met Prokesch-Osten and admitted 
his ‘extreme weakness’ because Thouvenel had secured the harem 
and the Sheik-ul-Islam. this juncture Stratford appeared and 
made lofty appeal sentiment and duty. Reschid retired 
the Turkish council, which was held adjoining room. Mes- 
sages came Stratford and Prokesch-Osten trying shake them. 
They failed, and finally this valorous pair relieved Reschid 
anxiety signing paper stating that they recoiled ‘before 
responsibility’. The Turkish council—thus 
any further The sultan received their decision fairly well. 
Next day the Moldavian elections began spite Thouvenel and 


78/1264, from Stratford tel. June; 95/542, Stratford, no. 491, 
tel. June. 


352/46, Private Strat. MSS., from Stratford Reschid, June 1857 
Riker, 116. 

East, pp. 124-5; Riker, 122. Cowley magnanimously assumed the blame 
for not being explicit his telegram. Clarendon held that Stratford was unaware 
that some kind promise had been given Reschid Thouvenel 195/545, 
Cowley, no. 1117 August 1857). Stratford commented this pencil, ‘There 
was promise nor any see also 352/42, Private Strat. MSS., from 
Stratford, August 1857, where declares there may have been intrigue, but 
there was promise. 

Wiener Staatsarchiv, xii. 59, no. from Prokesch-Osten July 1857 gives 
the most picturesque account the crisis. 
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his three allies. Reschid, Stratford, and Prokesch-Osten had 
scored resounding success. 

The elections Moldavia, sanctioned the 19th, were com- 
pleted July. They resulted victory for the anti-Union- 
ists. There were many abstentions voters, even the lists 
prepared, and the lists had certainly not been representative. 
The Turks had done their best. Edhem Pasha told Prokesch- 
Osten April, the Porte had ‘done everything oppose Union’. 
They had prohibited clubs, suppressed journals, and used methods 
intimidation. Finally, last desperate measure Sadyk 
Pasha, well provided with money, was sent into the Dobruja 
ostensibly recruit his regiment, but really act certain 
reports this trickery with evident satisfaction. There plenty 
other evidence Turkish and Austrian attempts fraudulently 
influence the is, however, relevant inquire how 
far Stratford was concerned these shady transactions. His 
instructions, secure fair elections and prevent the Union, were 
really incompatible with one another. But does not seem 
have suspected the strength Unionist sentiment Moldavia, 
and neither his own archives nor those Vienna give any hint 
that knew the extent Austrian and Turkish anti-Unionist 
intrigue. When, however, the matter became too flagrant sent 
his trusted agent, Alison, get ‘complete information’ July). 
Unfortunately the local consul, Gardner, was old and incom- 
Bulwer was not consulted, and Alison was late the 
field. confirmed ‘the general regularity and propriety’ the 
electoral lists, though admitting particular abuses.‘ Stratford 
knew too much the East suppose that any such election 
would unstained irregularities. was also wise enough not 
know see too much, until gross abuses were forced 
his notice. When they were, was perhaps too easily satisfied 
Alison’s report. But Stratford had tried find out the facts 
for himself, though this was one the very few occasions 
which his intelligence service was fault. also certain that 
could have found out the truth sending some one 
earlier date. 

What infuriated Thouvenel about the elections was that 
had clear proofs the corruption well know- 


Wiener Staatsarchiv, xii. 59, from Prokesch-Osten, nos. and April 
1857. 

East, pp. 96-7; Riker, pp. 111-13. 

is, however, important that Vogorides complained his (Gardner’s) lending 
him ‘moral support’, East, 96. 

East, pp. 118-19; Riker, 117. 

East, pp. 96-8, 135. was not till October, however, that Stratford got clear 
proofs, and then the crisis had passed. 
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ledge the darker intrigues Vienna and Constantinople. Not 
unnaturally, though somewhat unjustly, assumed that Strat- 
ford was equally The net result was drive him into even 
more arbitrary courses than before. Thouvenel’s justification was 
that the number abstentions, even those the electoral lists, 
had been great that the anti-Unionists result might well 
called farce. This was really weak point the defences 
Stratford and Prokesch-Osten. any case, however, Thouvenel’s 
case was very strong, for was heartily supported his govern- 
ment, who deemed their prestige ruined unless the elections were 
annulled. Russia, Prussia, Sardinia were still prepared support 
him. the middle the night, 28-9 July, Stratford was woken 
up, with the news that France had demanded the annulment 
the elections and had informed the Porte that she would sever 
diplomatic relations default compliance the sultan. 
Sardinia sent the same demand that day, Russia followed 
the 29th, and Prussia the 30th,? Palmerston once instructed 
Stratford advise the Porte refuse compliance with this 
‘arrogant [and unjust] demand’. the the Porte made 
conciliatory move, largely out deference Thouvenel. Reschid 
Pasha was replaced grand vizier Mustapha Pasha, Aali 
became foreign minister, Reschid remained the ministry.. The 
measure, doubtless, intended appease France, did not settle 
the other question. Stratford viewed the fall his pet minister 
with complacency, writing later, that was ‘thoroughly con- 
vinced that the menaces the four powers would end 
Thouvenel repeated his demands, and considered that 
received futile evasive replies, urged his colleagues strong 
action. The four Powers then formally severed relations. They 
hauled down their flags from their embassies, and began pack 
their baggage preparatory departure. Stratford was for 
once content look the proceedings. 


Here are irregular state with four Representatives who have broken 
off relations with the Porte and are under marching orders. humble 
opinion there was never anything more absurd unwarrantable [thinks 
Austria will the same opinion]. Three offers arrangements were 
made, with our concurrence, the Porte, and the only answer given 
Thouvenel was insist upon your annulling the elections immediately 
and absolutely’. countenanced and recommended every concession short 


Thouvenel, Trois Années, Riker, 125. assumed that Alison was 
sent tamper with the elections. This most unlikely, especially would have 
given Bulwer (to whom Alison’s mission was not announced) handle for attacking 
Stratford. 

Wiener Staatsarchiv, xii. 59, from Prokesch-Osten, no. July 
xii. 60, no. August; no. September. East, 125; Riker, 
126. 


352/46, Private Strat. MSS., from Stratford Mr. Murray (Teheran), 
October 1857. 
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abandoning the principle. But ‘deliver your money’ was the only 
thing done—and that the Porte had the courage 


While Stratford was thus looking with amused contempt 
Thouvenel’s manceuvres, was being abandoned his own 
government. Their reasons for concession were strong. England, 
abandoned her French ally, was also seriously alarmed the 
progress the Indian Mutiny. Russia, like France, was prepared 
for strong measures against the Porte. disputed election 
Moldavia was not worth breach with France. Napoleon and 
Walewski paid lightning visit England, and Osborne came 
agreement with Clarendon and Palmerston.? was both 
secret and informal. But, substance, Napoleon agreed aban- 
don the programme Union, Palmerston would agree demand 
the annulment elections. There was, however, this important 
difference between the two conditions. Palmerston’s consent 
annulling the elections was public, Napoleon’s abandonment 
the Unionist cause was secret. 

This Osborne agreement was made known Vienna and 
Constantinople and August. the 12th the astonished 
Stratford received orders advise the sultan annul the elec- 
tions, and revise the electoral lists Moldavia. The sultan was 
informed that, having vindicated his dignity refusing 
annul the elections the demands four could 
fairly asked the demands six. The result was 
humiliating both Prokesch-Osten and Stratford. They had 
till then carried out the instructions their governments and 
had won victory. They were now told instruct the Sultan 
annul the elections, thus surrendering six Powers what had 
refused four. Both felt the step deeply humiliating 
themselves and their countries. Prokesch-Osten actually offered 
resign, Stratford tried definitely evade compliance. From the 
16th until the 21st practically refused carry out orders, and 
was only after repeated and peremptory telegrams that 
finally consented act. When August finally did act, 
the sultan collapsed once and agreed annul the Moldavian 
Stratford, who had already received reprimand from 


352/46, Private Strat. MSS., from Sir Seymour (Vienna), 
August 1857. 

For the Osborne Agreement see East, pp. Riker, 133. has, think, 
escaped the attention both writers that telegram from Sir Seymour (Vienna) 
August sketched out plan, concerted between Bourqueney and himself, which was, 
effect, that the Osborne agreement. This was received August (see F.O. 
146/706). 

not true, suggested some quarters, that Thouvenel would have left 
Constantinople August unless the sultan had given way. received instructions 
from Walewski that effect, but was later told that must not leave ‘without 
referring Paris’ and getting sanction (see 27/1202 from Cowley, telegram— 
private, Sunday (i.e. August)). East, pp. severe Stratford’s conduct. 
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Clarendon over the original election dispute, received second one 
the same month over this affair. has been held that the 
second, least, was well merited. But Stratford’s case rather 
better than appears first sight. maintained first, that 
had given the Porte the substance the Osborne agreement, 
and that this was sufficient for them act upon. his official 
intercourse with Clarendon did not directly disobey, but pre- 
tended that ‘he was not ordered act once’, that his 
instructions were not sufficiently clear. These subterfuges, 
course, give bad impression, but private letter his (which 
has escaped attention) supplies once his real motives and his 


With respect the elections have stated telegram with more frankness 
than you may like, 

Being the spot have some advantages appreciating the probable 
effects your decision—if indeed decision independent Austria. 
The prospect removing the Union certainly strong point but then 
the disappointment arising out much concession other respects. 


other words explained his public delay stressing 
private the serious effect Constantinople secret concession 
France and public concession England. also privately 
requested stay execution, abandonment Clarendon’s 
instruction. Clarendon was, therefore, not quite fair officially 
reprimanding him the basis his public correspondence alone. 

this—one the most disputed questions even Stratford’s 
stormy career—he had strong case. Clarendon had sometimes 
complained Stratford’s arbitrary and imperious handling 
affairs Constantinople Stratford could claim that Thouvenel 
had excelled him. Further, the whole conduct Thouvenel was 
extremely serious that France had not only acted against her 
British ally, but had defied the methods prescribed the treaty 
Paris. Remonstrances should have been collective, whereas 
they were sometimes individual, and majority, even four 
Powers, could pretend rights diplomacy when three other 
co-signatories the treaty Paris were opposed them. 
addition, the independence the sultan was certainly concerned 
the claim annul elections the demand one, even 
four and indeed the whole diplomatic contest for 
Union. Stratford’s instructions were arrange for the holding 
pure elections, defeat the Union, and prevent the intimida- 
tion Turkey. The first did not obtain, though was not 
himself contaminated. The last two objects successfully 

This not where should be, 352/46, but misplaced 352/42, 


Private Strat. MSS., from Stratford Clarendon, August 1857. 
Napoleon insisted that his abandonment the Union should kept secret. 
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achieved. Clarendon and Palmerston were undoubtedly within 
their rights deciding, the larger interests the Franco- 
British alliance, make agreement Osborne and cause 
Stratford carry out. But their volte-face was sudden one 
and Stratford did not carry his recalcitrance far has been 
Such delays the part ambassador are not 
unknown similar cases, and are indeed expedients give their 
home governments time reflect ascertain they are 

One the reasons Stratford’s bitter disappointment his 
government’s attitude was the possible check might give 
the execution the Hatti-Humayun. August was 
writing triumph, ‘Never has England stood higher Turkish 
estimation. have done much for the Porte that the Porte 
ought begin something for us’.2 That very day his hope 
was dashed, for received Clarendon’s peremptory instruction 
compelling him carry out the agreed policy. Yet his bold stand 
July had not been vain, for had deeply impressed the Turks. 
For time Thouvenel continued triumph. had replaced 
Reschid the grand vizierate Mustapha, had got the 
Moldavian elections annulled, and now got Reschid dismissed. 
Hitherto had remained the ministry, but the first days 
September was expelled His expulsion had been 
demanded the French dragoman and was blow Stratford, 
was designed permanently exclude from power. 
For moment the world’s attention was diverted Stuttgart, 
where the French emperor met the Russian, and Weimar, where 
met the Austrian emperor. But October the sultan suddenly 
paid private visit the fallen Reschid and stayed dinner. 
This visit produced much more excitement Constantinople than 
the imperial meetings Stuttgart and Weimar. For once rumour 
was not deceived, and before the end October Reschid had once 
again been made grand vizier. was the last 
during Stratford’s embassy. 

Thouvenel’s power shown the fact that the sultan’s 
secretary waited him state that Reschid had been restored 


have myself had experience similar instance recalcitrance the part 
ambassador, when course, which deprecated, was enjoined him the 
home government. The latter showed much less irritation than Clarendon, though 
the representative had not good case Stratford. 

Private Strat. MSS., 352/46, from Stratford Mr. Blunt, August 1857. 

78/1270, from Stratford, no. 791 September 1857 Wiener Staatsarchiv, 
xii. 60, from Prokesch-Osten, no. September. 27/1204, from Cowley, 
no. 1382 October 1857, shows that Walewski, when taxed, declared Thouvenel 
had acted against instructions asking for Reschid’s dismissal. 

Even before this the French party the ministry included Mehemet Rushdi, 
Mehemet Kibrizli, Kiamil, Ismail, Safti, Muktar, Riza, and Ahmed Fethi, the last two 
favourites the sultan. Curiously enough, the two most anti-French were the old 
opponents, Reschid and Mehemet Ali (Thouvenel, Années, 
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for personal, not political, reasons, and that had orders 
respect French interests. future Thouvenel was asked send 
criticisms writing Reschid him direct and not make 
personal complaints the The message, though humble 
form, conveyed the resentment the sultan French inter- 
ference. This was beginning formerly strong 
French partisan, had suspected French policy ever since the peace 
conference, and expressed himself strongly the end Septem- 
ber, ‘My dispatches from Paris prove France and the Emperor 
very malevolent Turkey—They cajole with the idea 
nationalities. know that Russia the source these ideas 
and she blinds wishes blind her (France) the dangerous 
extent this destructive then quoted with ap- 
proval Lord Clarendon’s suspicions Napoleon. The majority 
the ministry were still pro-French, but Ahmed Fethi had been 
dismissed the second week probably asa hint from 
the sultan that even his favourites must not support Thouvenel. 
powerful current Turkish national feeling was running. 


Never [said the Turkish ambassador Vienna the British confidentially], 
was there change which intrigue was less concerned and for Lord 
Stratford had more with the affair than there the 
plain state the case. There are two foreigners who exercise preponderat- 
ing influence upon our affairs—the English and the French Ambassadors. 
but highminded honourable man any the world and above all 
known the goodwill which bears Turkey and his unceasing 
opposition our deadly enemy [Russia]. Thouvenel the other hand 
has object than injure and humiliate us. 

This the opinion not this that person but every man and 
woman Turkey and has been universally expressed last came 
the ears the Sultan not only from the officers his household but from 
the women his harem. appears everyone about him said that are 
destined see our affairs directed foreigner—and would surely 
better take the man who known our friend than him who every 
day proves himself our enemy. 

This decided the matter, the Sultan growing tired hearing the same 
observations made every person who approached him decided address 


Thouvenel, Années, 191. There different account 78/1272, 
from Stratford, no. 943 October 1857, based Reschid, also 352/46, from 
Moore Stratford, October 1857. 

Wiener Staatsarchiv, xii. 60, from Prokesch-Osten, no. October. 
Outrey, Thouvenel’s dragoman, informed the sultan, after his private visit Reschid, 
that France would see insult his return. 

Wiener Staatsarchiv, xii. 60, from Prokesch-Osten, no. September 
1857; 352/42, Private Strat. MSS., from Stratford Clarendon October 
1857, reports outburst Thouvenel against Turkey, and doubtless informed 
Reschid it. 

Wiener Staatsarchiv, xii. 60, from Prokesch-Osten, no. September 
1857. thought the motive not political, but was probably wrong. 

Prince Callimachi was fact Greek and Christian, though Turkish subject. 
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himself the Minister who knew would most acceptable the 

English Ambassador and without saying word his intentions anyone 

ordered his caique prepared and rowed off Reschid Pasha’s villa. 
There few words the whole history the 


probable that is. Even the seraglio had turned patriotic, 
and even Stratford’s old enemy Mehemet Ali (who had caused 
Reschid resign entering the ministry 1855) was prime 
mover now restoring him. was doubtless who influenced 
the harem, and was denounced Thouvenel ‘peut-étre 
encore plus vil que Réchid The sultan’s two favourites, 
Riza and Ahmed Fethi, re-entered the ministry obviously his 
instruments. Aali remained also show that approved the 
change, and insisted Fuad also continuing. 

The dramatic restoration Reschid was course thought 
directly due Stratford, but, seems, unjustly. mid- 
October Stratford informed his government that ‘had studiously 
abstained from all interference’ since Reschid’s dismissal, and 
indeed had not visited the palace except over the question 
announced grandiosely, the sultan has ‘asserted his 
independence and vindicated his private re- 
vealed the truth: ‘The restoration Reschid one stride [was] 
encouraged, confess, very sufficient grounds but not 
originated anyone but the Sovereign 

The fact that Stratford, with his admirable secret service 
and his profound knowledge oriental character, saw that the 
arbitrariness Thouvenel would end provoking the Turks. 
was, therefore, for once content wait. The conduct his 
own government made difficult for him exert any direct 
influence the Turkish cabinet once, and waited for 
time and events tell his favour. October the revised 
elections held Moldavia and the original elections held 
Wallachia both ended demands for Union. The blow was 
staggering one the Turks. They were horrified and remembered 
that was Stratford who had opposed Union the last. The 


146/716, from Clarendon, no. 1587 November 1857, inclo. from Sir 
Seymour (Vienna), no. 1096 November. See also from Cowley, no. 1563 
November. Cowley says his experience Constantinople and before and since 
confirms the view that ‘whenever great question, involving European well 
Turkish interests, presents itself Her Majesty’s Government may feel certain that their 
opinion will have the greatest weight the Sultan’s Councils’. 

Thouvenel, Années, 152. 

78/1272, from Stratford, no. 895 October 1857. 

78/1272, from Stratford, no. 923 October 1857. Riker, pp. 150-1, 
quotes the telegram, but the dispatch gives fuller details. 

F.0. 352/42, Private Strat. MSS., from Stratford Sir Seymour, Novem- 
ber 1857. This private letter has escaped attention, because misplaced and the 
letters the year 1855. appears that Stratford was consulted indirectly between 
the time the sultan’s private visit Reschid and the decision restore him, and 
encouraged the idea. 
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sultan, viewing the elections due French intrigue and 
intervention, struck the French party his own ministry 
restoring Reschid. fact, Stratford himself had become some- 
what lukewarm Reschid, considering him apt intimidated, 
and not even sound the subject But Stratford was 
convinced that could still useful instrument, and that 
period political calm had last been reached. had long 
had his leave absence ‘burning his pocket’, and therefore 
went off England for holiday December, 1857. 

was widely assumed that Stratford had left active diplomacy 
for ever. But that was not his nor his Government’s intention. 
Clarendon and Stratford had had numberless tussles. Their 
correspondence—both private and official—had been sharp 
tone. They differed about everything great and small, 
whether Mehemet Ali should recalled, whether vice- 
consul dragoman should dismissed, whether Prokesch- 
Osten was honest Thouvenel intriguer; whether Strat- 
ford ought pay £600 extra expenses for furniture, was 
justified ignoring letter from the commissioner 
whether should have answered dispatch General Williams 
from the fortress whether Turkey could, could 
not, reformed whether Reschid had given promise 
Thouvenel whether the preventing the union Moldavia 
and Wallachia was more important than the conservation the 
French alliance. And their differences were perpetual. They even 
disputed what fact constituted English gentleman. 
Early 1856 Clarendon was writing, ‘you have never given 
any reason think that you were animated any feelings 
particular goodwill towards myself let have 
well out some day’. Late 1857 Stratford was complaining, ‘you 
rarely give credit for high motives large views’, and asserting 
that was not going treated ‘like refractory schoolboy 
Clarendon met these and all other protestations declaring that 
was the greatest supporter Stratford not only abroad but 
home. protested little too much, for was not wholly 
sincere nor loyal toStratford. There that Persigny, 
the French ambassador London, ‘was authorized Clarendon 
tell the [French] Emperor necessary that Stratford would 
recalled for the next This was the last day 1855, and 


Reschid was fact negotiating with the French this very time, and suggesting 
might accept the Union Roumania. But was probably not very sincere 
(Thouvenel, Années, pp. 

Private Strat. MSS., 352/44, from Clarendon Stratford, January 1856. 

Private Strat. MSS., 352/46, from Stratford Clarendon, August 1857 
352/42, id. October. 

Fitzmaurice, Life Granville, 135, December 1855. Lord Granville was 
writing from Broadlands, where was staying with Palmerston. 
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there had been many faults since then, both the view Claren- 
don and Napoleon. 

Stratford—whose secret intelligence extended London— 
heard the transaction December 1855 and complained 
Clarendon the time that foreign prince’ had right 
change British diplomat.! had intention going leave 
1857, that was the prelude his dismissal. took 
care before leaving, extract assurances both public and pri- 
vate from Clarendon the effect that wished him remain. 
When arrived London the long-expected meeting passed 
off well. met good-humouredly’, wrote Stratford, ‘without 
retrospective explanations, which felt myself able 
side, consequence marked improvement the official 
communications and marked improvement the language 
the newspapers particularly the Times.’? Palmerston was very 
cordial, and Stratford took care secure his position while 
London taking active part settling various administrative 
problems Constantinople. Though there was reason doubt 
whether Clarendon wanted keep him 1856 even 1857, 
there reason doubt his desire keep him the beginning 
1858. Palmerston supported Stratford; the sultan had expressly 
showed desire for his return; and the sudden death Reschid 
January 1858 seemed make more necessary British inter- 
ests. was indeed only prevented political accident. 
Palmerston’s ministry was accused too much deference 
France, and was suddenly turned out office adverse vote 
parliament. Derby became prime minister, with Malmesbury 
foreign secretary. Stratford, who now regarded himself 
foremost supporter Palmerston, and wished express his 
sympathy with him, thought right tender his resignation. 
But seems—perhaps humanly—to have been little disap- 
pointed its acceptance. 

Stratford was still more disappointed Bulwer being ap- 
pointed his successor. had not only been his opponent, but 
was suspected having intrigued for the succession. His own 
admissions show there was some truth this was 
certainly aware that was not improbable that one day other 
should your successor but the actual nomination took 
appears did you, surprise.’ Bulwer behaved ill when 
arrived Constantinople July 1858. made speech 
the British colony Constantinople hinting that (Bulwer) 
was touch with the times and approachable and would every- 
thing promote British trade. These insinuations against 


Private Strat. MSS., 352/42, from Stratford Clarendon, December 1855. 
Private Strat. MSS., F.O. 352/46, from Stratford Lord Lyons, January 1858. 
352/49, from Sir Henry Bulwer Stratford, May 1858. 
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Stratford raised universal indignation, and subsequent speaker 
drew glowing picture Stratford that Bulwer was forced 
make lame apology, and see the report the meeting carefully 
edited for the press. What interesting that the speaker who 
publicly rebuked the new chief and defended the old was 
British judge, that was urged this course and praised for 
the consul-general Constantinople, that was commended 
openly the chairman and all the business men present.! 
possible provide more convincing proof the position 
Stratford occupied the eyes his countrymen the Levant 

Bulwer was thrown into state nervous apprehension, for 
learned August 1858 that the terrible old man was coming 
out again the East. Malmesbury had intention making 
Stratford’s mission other than temporary visit farewell. But 
Bulwer thought, least feared, that Stratford might displace 
him and once more reign Constantinople. Bulwer showed his 
fears and anxieties too plainly and made, Malmesbury said, 
‘such hash’ about the residence Stratford was occupy. 
Bulwer had offered him either the summer winter embassy 
May wished refuse both him September. This was 
too much for Malmesbury, who intervened sharply. result 
Stratford took over most the embassy house Pera, where 
lived regal style with six attachés,? while Bulwer confined himself 
his chancery and few other rooms. The absurdity having 
two ambassadors simultaneously Constantinople led diffi- 
culties once. Thus, when the two ambassadors, old and new, 
sat the same pew Sunday, the tactless chaplain took 
Corinthians for text: ‘We are ambassadors.’ pro- 
ceeded: ‘There are heavenly ambassadors and earthly ambas- 
sadors, and the earthly ambassadors are divided into classes. 
There are ambassadors ordinary and ambassadors extraordinary. 
There are ministers and there are chargés any you 
who are now listening belong these categories, let 
recommend you earnestly, heavenly ambassador, live 
peace one with the other.’* spite the difficulties, Stratford 
behaved conciliatory way towards his successor. ‘Nothing 
unpleasant has happened with Sir Henry Bulwer. dined with 
yesterday and are picnic with him Friday.’* Bulwer 
was not friendly. had informed Prokesch-Osten before 

Sir Edmund Hornby, Autobiography (1929), pp. 117-18. Two extraordinary 
intrigues Bulwer are related him, pp. 116, 120. his dispatch, 78/1428, 
no. 122 February 1859, Bulwer actually suggests that was owing his (Bulwer’s) 
influence that some men, ‘who hesitated’, were induced sign address Stratford 
expressing regret his final departure. This seems incredible. 

Malmesbury, Memoirs Ex-Minister (1885), 447. 


Sir Drummond Wolff, Rambling Recollections (1908), 183. 


Private Strat. MSS., 352/49, from Stratford Gen. Church, October 
1858. 
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Stratford’s arrival that ‘he counted his relations with most 
the Cabinet Lord Stratford gives But Stratford was 
not destined give more trouble. arrived September 
and month later had left Constantinople for ever. 

The visit Stratford 1858 was special farewell mission. 
had two objects, one ostensible and the other real. The first 
was bid ceremonious adieu the sultan, the second per- 
suade him put the Hatti-Humayun into execution. The last 
project was doomed failure, which Bulwer had certainly 
done his best produce. July had transmitted private 
telegram reporting that Aali protested against any such 
tried get the whole mission confined ceremony, and found 
difficult defend himself against damaging retort from 
Stratford that had once recommended Finally, 
sent home letter Aali’s September. This denounced the 
evils Stratford’s ‘administrative theories’, and declared that 
‘his Principles for the regeneration the empire’ (were) ‘based 
complete ignorance the country and its 
Bulwer made comment this, but there can doubt that 
approved, and still less that Aali knew that approved, the 
denunciation. 

The sultan had shown Stratford the most distinguished marks 
favour before his departure 1857. had even introduced 
him his son Murad (afterwards sultan), step that was unusual, 
not entirely without But Stratford had not found 
the sultan very eager advance reform nor even Reschid entirely 
satisfactory that respect. the time returned 1858 
Reschid was dead, Aali was grand vizier, and Bulwer British 
ambassador. make reform successful, both old and new am- 
bassadors had earnest. Bulwer plainly was not, and here 
was opposing not only Stratford but the British government. 
told the Austrian chargé d’affaires that ‘the actual moment 
was inopportune for making the Hatti-Humayun subject for 
demonstration’ that the Mussulman public must not stirred 
up; ‘that the Hatti-Humayun could only executed slow 
degrees the Turkish Empire was the same 

Wiener Staatsarchiv, xii. 63, from Prokesch-Osten, no. August 1858. 

78/1365, from Bulwer, private telegram July, received July 1858. This 
synchronized with similar protest London 195/571, Bulwer, no. 
July 1856). Malmesbury complains Aali’s ‘very foolish telegram’ the 
Turkish ambassador. declared the visit purely complimentary’, and declined 
transmit the protest either Stratford the queen. 

78/1367, from Bulwer, private telegram September 1858. Malmesbury 
was hard put it, had formally described the visit ‘purely complimentary’, 
but actually had authorized communications the sultan about the Hatti. 


F.0. 78/1367, from Bulwer, no. 237 September 1858. 


78/1274, from Stratford, no. 1058 December 1857; F.O. 78/1275, 
no. 1070 December no. 1080 December. 


Wiener Staatsarchiv, xii. 63, from Count Ludolph, no. August 1858. 
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month Bulwer wrote thus Stratford was instructed ‘To impress 
His Imperial Majesty the deep importance which Her Majesty’s 
Government attach his faithfully and effectually carrying out 
the Hatti-Humayun without any unnecessary and 
you will state your conviction that Her Majesty’s Government 
will continue insist this point’.? 

The fact that the two British ambassadors spoke with different 
voices had immediate effect upon the Turks. The experienced 
eye Stratford noted that the grand vizier did not treat him with 
all the deference that expected. was rebuff that the sultan 
declined invite him dinner, though had invited the allied 
generals after the Crimea. interviews Stratford found Aali and 
Fuad evasive, and the sultan much less friendly than his last 
audience 1857. While professing that all was going well the 
reforms, Abdul Medjid showed ‘reserve and coldness’, ‘thoughtful- 
ness and dejection’. not easy acquit Bulwer conniving 
this rather frigid reception, and his dispatch criticizing Strat- 
ford’s complaints painful reading. Plainly, the true object 
the mission had failed and the chief cause was the apathy, even 
opposition, Bulwer the other hand, Malmesbury, 
though desiring support Stratford, had strange manner 
doing so. Stratford was informed, before started for Con- 
stantinople, that the news his mission had created ‘much 
uneasiness court Europe not excepting the Sultan’s’. 
Bulwer was simultaneously instructed ‘to take care that 
[Stratford] does not infringe your attributes engaging 
officially political business’. Stratford himself, employing 
unofficial dragoman, added the confusion the minds 
the Turks and foreign diplomats. The world was mystified and 
the purpose the mission was wholly defeated. 

The failure Stratford’s mission does not any way preclude 
from examining the ideas which prompted it. For these form 


This correct text printed Parl. Pap., Turkey, no. (1877), no. 52, pp. 78-9 
(Malmesbury Stratford, August 1858). Copies have been preserved elsewhere, but 
this and many other dispatches have been torn out from 78/1372; F.O. 195/571. 
Bulwer, no. July 1858, shows that Malmesbury declared the visit 
‘Purely complimentary’, which, the above instruction shows, was not strictly 
true (cf. supra, 255, 3). 

The documents dealing with Stratford’s special mission ought F.O. 
78/1372. But almost all the original letters have been forcibly removed from this 
volume. Had question been asked parliament there would have been copies 
the dispatches available London, and one wonders the removal from the 
foreign office files was deliberate. The only copies known exist are 195/610, 
which were copies forwarded from the foreign office the embassy Constantinople. 
These are complete records Stratford’s own letters, except for dispatch no. which 
missing. The chief instructions Bulwer the Stratford mission are 195/572, 
no. 125 August 1858, no. 144 August. Bulwer commented the whole 
mission and dispatches 78/1428, no. 122 February 1859. His comment 
conceived the worst taste and dubious its assertions. omits, course, 
record his own opposition Stratford the British government. 
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his legacy the world and embody the results unrivalled 
oriental experience. had witnessed three attempts reform. 
had seen the first end blood and the second smoke. 
has not often been emphasized that Stratford’s success getting 
the third—the Hatti-Humayun—accepted was very partial one. 
His hopes were dashed the refusal the conference Paris 
interfere the internal affairs Turkey. stood, the 
treaty ‘confirmed the right and extinguished the hope the 
Christians’ omitting all provision for separate agreement 
among the Great Powers enforce the execution the Hatti- 
Humayun. This what Stratford had recommended the time, 
and what Clarendon had regretted his inability induce the other 
Powers adopt. Stratford was annoyed this failure that 
said would rather have cut off right hand than signed that 
treaty’. reported observer 1857 saying ‘that 
England had been betrayed the Congress Paris’, because the 
recognition the Hatti-Humayun the treaty did not entitle 
the Great Powers either collectively separately 
seems have abandoned the hope working through Europe 
and preferred not work means Anglo-French pressure 
the Porte, but through English influence alone. his official 
dispatches Stratford was not quite pessimistic. Thus wrote 
early 1857, have not allowed myself despair this 
Empire though grievously discouraged And some 
his practical efforts reforms were last bearing fruit. The 
impulse reforming the noxious state the prisons had already 
been given. had given special attention stamping out 
brigandage Thessaly and had succeeded supporting Husni 
Pasha energetically. had got admirable prince chosen for 
Samos and transmitted the reports his enlightened administra- 
tion with obvious pleasure. was cheered the evidence 
public works. Concessions for railways and commercial ventures 
indicated progress. His consuls reported ‘increasing evidence 
greater attention representations here and better local 
results’, And September noted improvements 
Syria and elsewhere tending raise the status Christians. 
Above all, the object nearest his heart, ‘The ice broken and 
there have been two open conversion from 

Lane-Poole, Life, ii. 442. ‘The observer’ Lord Eversley, The Turkish 
Empire (1923), 309 and note, who bases his report notes taken Stratford’s 
conversations 1857. These are high importance. 

78/1259, from Stratford, no. 296 March 1857. regards prisons, 
78/1271 transmits appalling report from Simmons, September 1857. 
Hornby was Stratford’s chief agent, and his Autobiography, 104, says most the 


evils had been removed before Stratford’s departure. This statement characteris- 


tically questioned Bulwer later, but there can doubt that amendment began 
under Stratford. 


78/1266, from Stratford, no. 659 July 1857. 
VOL, XLVII.—NO. CLXXXVI. 
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Islamism insisted that systematic, pre- 
arranged and continuous pressure originating with the six Euro- 
pean Cabinets indispensable’. But had doubt that 
the ‘true impulse from without’ must come from England. 

Stratford developed his ideas two memoranda, the first 
written October 1857, the second year The first 
exceedingly able analysis the reforms, but purely descriptive. 
The second, described last act duty’, embodies the results 
the mission and final appeal the British government. 
begins expressing doubts whether guarantee, like that 
given the treaty Paris, will really effective unless backed 
the interests the Great Powers. England, course, might 
find her interest so, but unfortunately England could 
not support the guarantee alone. The sultan had repeated that 
was honest man and that meant what said, but his 
energy was not great, and his expenditure had not been cut down. 
opinion, save extreme cases, has legitimate action Turkey.’ 
Theoretically the Hatti was complete, but ‘abuses continue 
swarm’. For instance, those convicted bribery had not been 
properly punished. ended the usual note high optimism: 
‘The future though far from encouraging has nothing war- 
rant feeling despair.’ His final public utterance, speech 
the merchants Smyrna, gave decorous version his memo- 
randum, and concluded ‘what Turkey stands most need 
vigorous determined will high His memorandum had 
urged private that Her Majesty’s government ‘must take the 
lead’ forcing the sultan along the path reforms. was his 
final conviction that reform was both necessary and possible 
Turkey, and that England should the chief influence pro- 
moting it. 

would wise hesitate before pronouncing Stratford’s 
designs impracticable, particularly had remained 
execute them. 1855 seemed have lost all his power, yet 
was great again the winter 1856. triumphed 
1857, only overruled his government. Yet before the 
end the year had triumphed again over France, and raised 
British prestige once more the zenith. had tried and useful 
ally Prokesch-Osten, and instrument Reschid, had 
received exceptional favour from the sultan. man who had 


78/1270, from Stratford, no. 797 September 1857. 

The first, dated September 1857 (revised October), 352/42, Private 
Strat. MSS.; the second, October (1858), 352/49, Private Strat. MSS. 
This the draft the dispatch reproduced 195/614, from Stratford Lord 
Malmesbury, no. October 1858. the text quote from both drafts, they 
contain few expressions later removed, but eminently characteristic. 

78/1372, from Stratford, no. October 1858. 
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overcome many difficulties nothing seemed impossible. But 
alone had the necessary prestige and energy secure such reforms. 
held essential that they should executed once, 
and this point his successor refused follow him. Stratford 
was deeply convinced that, unless Christians and Turks could 
assimilated into one organism, and receive full equality and 
justice before the law, the empire the sultan was doomed. 
new order things’ must arise Turkey—or there would 
deluge blood’. ‘Unless the Sultan’s firman carried into 
full effect the regeneration this Empire dream and its inde- 
pendence Twenty-one years later, when the Christians 
had risen all parts the empire and brought the Russians the 
gates Constantinople, the warning Stratford was last 
understood. 

Even Stratford was dominating and imperious, his aims were 
lofty and noble. asserted the prestige his own country, but 
never adopted the trickery Prokesch-Osten, and was less 
selfishly patriotic than Thouvenel. believed deeply English 
ideals his examples duty were Nelson and Wellington. But 
believed Christian influence too, and thought himself 
instrument God bring light and toleration the East. 
was this old-world idealism and piety which ennobled his char- 
acter. clung power, was because believed that 
alone could uphold the cause England and Christianity 
the East, they should upheld. The parting scene Con- 
stantinople had been moving one, and Stratford had shown 
serene dignity took his last look the Golden Horn. One 
reason was that this aged and indomitable man did not even then 
believe that his career was ended. year later one his numerous 
correspondents from Constantinople wrote that all looked see 
him soon again. Even after five years could still hope, dream, 
being recalled. 1863 young diplomat told him the 
rumour that Bulwer was about leave Constantinople and 
receive peerage. Stratford listened and believed and ‘his face 
glowed with excitement’.2 Palmerston, whose fall had 
resigned, was again office. could still dream return the 
city full his memories and his renown. And this dreamer 
was seventy-six years old! TEMPERLEY. 


78/1177, from Stratford, no. 460 April 1856. 
Sir Wolff, Rambling Recollections, 386. 


[Note.—Since writing the above, Skene, With Lord Stratford the Crimean War 
(1883), has been brought notice. contains few valuable personal touches, but 
Skene was not Stratford’s 
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Notes and Documents 


Alexander Neckam England 


Alexander Neckam occupies prominent place the 
intellectual history England the end the twelfth century, 
much remains done before his position thoroughly under- 
stood. The only recent catalogue his writings must regarded, 
its compiler warned us, tentative should prob- 
ably added, Professor Haskins has shown, unusual and 
valuable outline university The catalogue shows that 
from the thirteenth century England possessed the greater part 
the manuscripts Neckam’s writings. This requires explana- 
tion since Neckam’s academic life usually associated with Paris. 
suggests that research needed upon the English side his 
career. Professor Powicke has shown that there was second and 
contemporary Master Alexander St. Albans with whom Neckam 
might Further evidence, however, exists, which 
clears some obscurity about his writings, and shows that 
Neckam spent many his mature years England teacher 
Oxford and canon Cirencester. 

According one chronicler Neckam was born the same 
night Richard September 1157, and had this prince 
From the short autobiographical account the 
end his Laus Sapientie Divine clear that spent his boy- 
hood and received his early training St. Albans. then spent 
several years studying Paris. Unfortunately, the account breaks 
off here, leaving uncertain whether carried advanced study 
For time taught Dunstable, and while there 
was summoned teach St. Albans. Here was followed 
Warin, the nephew both the abbot and prior. This Warin 
stated have been like brother his two uncles and have 

Esposito, ante, xxx. 461-71. 

Studies the History Mediaeval Science (2nd ed., Cambridge, Mass., 1927), 
pp. 

Alexander St. Albans, Literary Muddle,’ History Presented 
Reginald Lane Poole, ed. Davis (Oxford, 1927), pp. 246-60. 

Tanner, Bibliotheca (London, 1848), 539. The existence 
similar story about Abbot Alexander St. Augustine’s and John throws this story 


open certain amount suspicion. See Powicke, op. cit., 247. 
Naturis Rerum, ed. Wright (Rolls Series), 503. 
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exercised power with them triumvirate St. Albans. The 
indications are that Warin must have been master the schools 
St. Albans for considerable portion his uncle’s term 
abbot, thus pushing Neckam’s incumbency back the early 
years the 

References which Tanner culled directly indirectly from 
sermon preached the Council Basel and from William 
Worcester indicate that Neckam was associated with Oxford,? and 
this connexion confirmed autobiographical note buried 
one the least interesting Neckam’s works, his ‘Commentary 
the Song Songs’.* His story reads 


scribo, dum publice legerem theologia, vehemens eram 
assertor quod beate Marie celebrandus solempnitur non esset. 
Unde quotannis illo die legere publice decreveram sicut profectis diebus 
consueveram. Sed testor solem iustitie quod repentino morbo vexatus sum 
Oxonie singulis annis illo die nullo modo susceptum magisterii officium 
exequi valerem, sive casus ageret sive divina voluntas. Sed viri pru- 
dentes, qui tunc temporis scholis audierunt, diligenter hoc considera- 
verunt, secreto corripientes quod impugnare velle videbar celebrantes 
diem festum conceptionis beate virginis. Ecce ego doceo, assero, credo non 
indiscrete agere illos, sed potius hoc commendandos qui pie devote 
diem sepe dictum celebrare agunt honorem perpetue virginis Marie. 


curious that this story, which was apparently known Wood, 


has escaped the notice later historians the university. After 
all, facts about Oxford the twelfth century which throw such 
light upon its life are quite scarce.* 

The story, different form, Neckam’s conversion belief 
the Immaculate Conception the Virgin Mary appears 


Referunt quidam fidedigni Alexander Nequam frequenter 
asserere consuevit quod conceptio virginis’ Marie celebrari non debet, 
firmationem opinionis sue omnes quas potuit rationes induxit. Cum 
autem quadam ora matutina dictus magister® lecto suo quiesceret, 
apparuit beata virgo cui sic est locuta, ‘Cur perse- 
Cur solemnitatem conceptionis mee impedire niteris? hoc 
enim ingenium tuum studium usque direxisti. Quod 
presumptione cessare nolueris, scito quod graviter 


Gesta Abbatum Monasterii Sancti Albani, ed. Riley (London, 1867), 195-6. 

Op. cit., pp. 538-9. 

British Museum, MS. Royal xi, fo. Oxford, MS. Balliol 39, fo. 
item not noticed Edmund Bishop, Liturgica Historica (Oxford, 1918), chap. 

Anthony Wood, The History and Antiquities the University Oxford (Oxford, 
1792), 190. 

British Museum, MS. Royal viii, fo. (xiii cent.): MS. Harley 206, fo. 
(xv cent.). The text that the Royal MS. with divergent Harley MS. readings 
the notes. For reference another version see Hist. Litt. France, xxv. 83. 
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Quo audito cepit assertationes suas revocare. Unde? postmodum qua- 
dem religione abbas constitutus eandem conceptionem solempniter 


Neckam’s connexion with Oxford may also deduced from 
the colophon one his sermons. The sermon, which 
Merton manuscript has the heading, primo adventu 
scolaribus Oxonie, appears also great Bodleian collection 


exurgens misereberis Sion 

Quia tempus miserendi eius, quia venit tempus. Psa. ci. 14. 
patre unitas, filio equalitas, spiritu sancto unitatis equalitatisque 
connexio. patre unitas auctoritatis, filio equalitas prima, spiritu 
sancto, qui est spiritus fidei, amborum est Prima, igitur, aris- 
metica equalitas unitate reperitur. vero dicatur duo apponatur 
denominatio talis bis duo, maior numerus resultat. ita habet res 
aliis numeris. vero dicatur unum fiat denominatio talis semel unum, 
non procreatur maior numerus. Similiter dicatur semel, maior vero ex- 
crescit numerus. dicatur bis duo Sed unitate equalitas reperitur 
sive adiciatur sive substrahatur. Est igitur pater qui unum, filius qui semel 
unum, spiritus sanctus qui semel unum semel. Ecce unus, duo, tres. 


One has only examine the introductory textbook theology 
usually ascribed Alan realize how close the theo- 
logical classroom this 

For the chronology Neckam’s life composition before papal 
delegates 1205, published Madox his Formulare Angli- 
canum, The delegates are Robert, abbot Malmes- 
bury, Walter, prior Llanthony, and Master Alexander St. 
Albans, canon Cirencester. Furthermore, the composition re- 
cites the papal letter delegation May 1203, which names the 
same delegates. From this clear that Neckam was quite well 
known Alexander St. Albans, fact which suggested 
several shows also that was Austin canon 
Cirencester the spring 1203. Elastic though was, the 
Austin Rule would hardly have allowed Neckam the extended 
absences from Cirencester which teaching Oxford must have 
demanded. 


MS. Merton 180, fo. and Bodleian, MS. Wood empt. 13, fo. 

Migne 200, cols. 617-84. Compare the section with the opening sentence (col. 
625): ‘In patre unitas, filio equalitas, spiritu sancto unitatis equalitatisque 
connexio’. MS. Gg. the Cambridge University Library this treatise attri- 
buted late hand Neckam, Esposito notices, 465. 

(London, 1702), 25: Augusti proximo post obitum Cantuariensis 
episcopi’. The composition between the rector the church Henbiry and the 
monks Bordesley touching tithes the grange Holewey. 

Naturis Rerum, MS. Reg. 12, xiv, MS. Harley 3737 fo. MS. 
Reg. xi, fo. Symbolum Athanasii, MS. Harley 3133, fo. 100°. Questiones, 
MS. Lambeth 421, fo. 
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Neckam’s entrance into religious life regular was probably 
the occasion for letter Peter Blois. Addressing him 
Master Alexander St. Albans, Peter speaks litteratura vestra 
and says, Honorem magisterii, hominum, inanem 
hujus seculi letitiam exspuisti’. These phrases point Neckam 
rather than the little known Alexander the Mason St. Albans, 
who was still royal clerk after the death Peter Mr. 
Cohn has shown that this letter was probably not the first 
recension Peter’s collection compiled probably 1189, but was 
included the Peter was probably still archdeacon 
Since, however, apparently held this office late 
1202 and possibly till 1205, the title not very helpful deter- 
mining the date the light verses wine 
both these men appear manuscript together.® 

canon Cirencester, Neckam seems have served the king 
well the pope. Twice 1212 there were royal payments 
messengers going Master Alexander Nequam Cirencester, one 
Neckam’s clerk, Walter, and another Henry Germany.® 
August 1213 the king ordered him accompany John 
Hastings, the constable Kenilworth, and clerk the arch- 
bishop Canterbury inquire into the royal rights the priory 
This service, the time the interdict should 
remember, helps explain the election Neckam abbot Ciren- 
cester this same The temporalities were restored 

the summer 1215 Neckam was court preparing 
attend the Fourth Lateran Council. Marlborough July 
the king ordered the seven hundreds Cirencester restored 
the abbey The following day the abbot attested 
charter and secured other privileges for his 
the king ordered letters patent issued Neckam and other 
ecclesiastics who were leaving for the council, and August 
ordered boat for the September Neckam 

Migne 207, cols. 404-8, no. 137. 

Cohn, The Manuscript Evidence the Letters Peter Blois, ante, 51. 

Mr. Cohn believes that the title given the letters usually trustworthy. 
tentatively identified the addressee the letter with Neckam. 


Armitage Robinson, Somerset Historical Essays (London, 1921, The British 
Academy), pp. 132-3. 
MS. Gg. vi. 42, and for Neckam, and for Peter 
Blois. 
Henry Cole, ed. Documents English History, &c. (London, 1844), 
pp. 242, 266. 
Rotuli Litterarum Patentium, ed. Hardy (London, 1835), 103 
Annales Monastici (Rolls Series), ii. 289; 40; iv. 409. 
Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum, ed. Hardy (London, 1833), 204 
Rot. Litt. Pat., 149. 
Rotuli Chartarum, ed. Hardy (London, 1837), 212b; Rot. Litt. Claus., 
220. 
Rot. Litt. Pat., 149; Rot. Litt. Claus., 227. 
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attested charter Dover, presumably just was leaving for 
the Since the bishop Worcester attests the same 
charter, the tradition seems correct which makes him accompany 

Neckam seems have been very good terms with the suc- 
cessor this bishop, since died Kempsey, manor the 
bishops Worcester, and was buried Worcester 
William Worcester has curious note the effect that the 
bishop Worcester did not wish Neckam buried Ciren- 
cester and excommunicated him his return from Nec- 
kam died early 1217, for April the king had announced 
his approval the election Walter the Cellarer abbot 
was buried the same cathedral King 
John, where his mutilated tomb still thought 

The career the other Master Alexander St. Albans’ de- 
serves study, for other reason than that may separated 
from that Neckam. Wendover called this man Magister 
ander dictus apparently the Master Alexander 
St. Albans who was involved some litigation The 
incident 1215 has been told already Professor and 
need not retold here. 

The career this Master Alexander may pushed back some 
years. Professor Stenton has used his attestation charter 
John Grey, bishop Norwich, instance royal clerk 
who had previously served bishop’s Several other 
instances occur, enough justify Tanner’s statement, Quidam 
Alex. Albano frequenter occurrit testis cartarum Johannis 
Oxon. episcopi Five dated charters fall within the sixth 
year the pontificate Bishop John between November 1205 


Rot. Chart., 218 

Dict. Nat. Biog., sub Alexander Neckam. 

Ann. Monast. iv. 409 (Worcester): notices his death are the Annals 
Waverley, ibid., ii. 289, and Tewkesbury, 63, well Robert Gloucester 
(Rolls Series), lines 10502-3. 

Itineraria Symonis Simeonis Willelmi Worcestre, ed. Nasmith (Cambridge, 
1778), 279. 

Rot. Litt. Claus., 307 

Floyer, ‘On mutilated effigy the cloisters Worcester Cathedral said 
represent Alexander Neckam’, Assoc. Archit. Soc. Reports, xxiv (1898), pp. 188-96 
Register Worcester Priory (Camden Society), 107 Anniversario Alexandri 
Abbatis Cyrenstr.’ Next title, Anniversario Regis Johannis.’ 

confused the two The English Court Intellectual Centre 
1227),’ Colorado College Publication (December, 1927), pp. 

Rolls Series, ii. 53. 

Rot. Litt. Claus., 121. 

Op. cit. 
Stenton, Acta Episcoporum,’ The Cambridge Historical Journal, iii. 
(1929). notices MS. Cotton, Faustina January 1206. 


MS. Ee. 31, fo. Rot. Cott. ii. (7), (10). Also see next note, 
Tanner, op. cit., 539. 
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and March Since Neckam was canon Cirencester 
this time, the existence two Alexanders this date indicated. 

interesting possibility that this Master Alexander St. 
Albans may the Magister Alexander Cementarius who appears 
the Cementarius the cathedral church Worcester series 
documents.? The editor speaks him the time King 
John, but that little doubtful. Two documents are the time 
Bishop Walter Cantelupe (1236-66), but since Alexander’s son 
appears with him, his career doubtless goes back many 
However, two witnesses other documents seem appear 
charters 1249-50.4 While chronology may tend prevent the 
identification, master mason was obviously man importance 
about cathedral and might well have been royal the 
field the fine arts should noticed John St. Albans 
1257-8 and Walter Coleworth, sacristan St. Albans 1220: 
St. Albans was place from which architect might expected.® 

The thirteenth-century compilation from the writings 
Neckam MS. Gg. vi. the Cambridge University Library 
enables proceed little farther with the definition his 
works. This arranged devotional treatise. Geoffrey, its 
poetically inclined author,’ dedicated his work Sol Meldunensis 
cinthia lux monachorum. Neckam’s fellow delegate, Robert 
Melun, abbot Malmesbury, had not died many years before 
Neckam, one might suspect him being the patron, since both 
elements his name might Meldunensis. letter Prior 
Malmesbury canon Cirencester, Walter Melidie, praising 
Neckham’s writings, exists least two Geoffrey 
wrote the names treatises and sermons the margin, that 
relatively easy locate references. Not all Neckam’s works 
were used. The evidence derived from this compilation given 
the appendix. 


MS. Cotton, Tib. fo. id. November; MS. Harley 3697, fo. kal. 
December: MS. Harley 2110, fo. MS. Cotton, Faust. fo. 
January MS. Cotton, Claud xiii, fo. (Dugdale, iii. 348), non. Mart. 

Original Charters relating the City Worcester possession the Dean and 
Chapter (Oxford, 1909: Worcestershire Historical Society), pp. 119; also 
Charter 598 the Worcester Cathedral Muniments, Register Worcester Priory 
(Camden Society), 109 

Adam filius Petri and Alexander Edwyne, 36. 

Cf. Victor Mortet, Recueil des Textes relatifs Histoire Architecture (Paris, 
1911), glossary, Cementarius; Lethaby, Westminster Abbey and the King’s 
Craftsmen (London, 1906), pp. Dr. Rose Graham was kind enough advise 
regard the master mason. 

Lethaby, op. cit., 245; Matthew Paris, Hist. Anglorum (Rolls Series), ii. 242. 

His lines occur fo. and 

Brit. Mus., MS. Reg. Bibliothéque Nationale, latin 11867, fo. 
240 ff., much which published Meyer, Notices 2,657. 
prior Malmesbury occurs document April 1246 Charters and Docu- 
ments, ed. Rich Jones and Macray (London, 1891), 301). 
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Leland’s Itinerary there what purports exchange 
hostile epigrams between Philip Repton, abbot Leicester, 
and 


Versus Nechami Cirencestris Philippum Repingdunum Leircestr. 
Abbatem. 
Phi nota fetoris, lippus malus omnibus horis 
Phi fetor, lippus, totus malus ergo Philippus. 
Philippi responsio. 
niger nequam dictus cognomine Necham. 
Nigrior esse potes, nequior esse nequis. 


That Neckam was one the participants clear from the second 
couplet, but Philip Repton lived too late have been the 
RUSSELL. 


APPENDIX. 


Comments upon writings Esposito’s catalogue. 


The numbers are those his list. References folios Geoffrey’s 
compilation (C.U.L. MS. Gg. vi. 42) are given when citations are not 
numerous. 

libro naturis rerum. Geoffrey cites separately tractatu 
super ecclesiasticen the last three books this work. 

libro qui intitulatur laus sapientie divine. Fos. 

libro qui intitulatur corrogationes Promothei. 

tractatu super Cantica Canticorum. Laus Beatissime Virginis 
(Esposito, 470) probably not subtitle this. See supplementary list 
no. below. 

glosa super psalmum (fo. xxiii (fos. xxiv (fo. 
xxxvi (fo. xxxvii (fo. (fo. 

11. tractatu super Parabolas. 

12. tractatu qui intitulatur speculum speculationum. 

13. tractatu super conversionem admirabilem beatissime Magda- 
lene. Fos. 99v, 

14. questione scolastica. Fos. Not checked against 
the Lambeth manuscript, however. 

30. tractatu super mulierem fortem. 


Supplementary list. 

tractatu super Ecclesiasticen. Usually called books the 
Naturis Rerum. 

Genesis, Neckam’s statement suggests. quis autem diligentiorem 
explanationem principii Geneseos inspicere desiderat, legat opus nostrum 
quod laudem beatissime Virginis scripsimus, opus morale quod intitu- 
lavi solatium fidelis anime (De Naturis Rerum (Rolls Series), 16). 


ed. Oxford, 1769, vi. 51. 
Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, vi. 462, 1393-1404. 
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libro qui intitulatur solatium fidelis anime. Fos. 
From Neckam’s statement, quoted above, seems that 
this treatise also commentary Genesis and probably exists Can- 
terbury MS. (B. vi): Biblia Latina Thomae Banchester cui prefigitur 
Tractatus Moralium super Genesim qui dicitur Solatium fidelis anime’ 
(Catalogue Books, etc. Christ Church, Canterbury (1802), 115). 

libro qui intitulatur corrogationes novi Promothei. Fos. 

glosa super epistolam secundam Thessalonicenses. Fo. 

glosa super Quicunque vult. Fo. 


Sermons from C.U.L. Gg. vi. 42. 
The sermons from which extracts are made are indicated this fashion, 
sermone qui sic incipit 
Abraham mortuus est, 
locum unde exeunt flumina, 
te, Domine, levavi animam meam, 
Apertis thesauris suis, 
Ascendit Deus jubilo, 
Beati pauperes spiritu, passim. 
Cum appropinquasset Jhesus, 
Cum esses minor, 163°. 
Cum exaltatus fuero terra, 105v. 
Cum (ergo) natus esset, 
Cum (ubi venit plenitudo temporis, 
Dabo uobis cor carneum, 
Debilitata est fortitudo portantis, 
Dixit Christus Patri, 
Dixit Deus fiat lux, 
Domine inveni gratiam, 
Dulce (est) lumen, 
Ecce ego mitto angelum meum, 
Ecce ego omnia facio nova, 
Erunt signa sole luna, 
Exeamus extra castra, passim. 
Filii hominum, 212v. 
Filioli manete nunc Christo, 
Fuit homo, 
Funes ceciderunt, 
Grata erat serenitas, 
Hic est dies, 
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Hodierna die noster dominus, 

Inclinavit celos, 155v. 
Ingredere Petram, 

Impulsus eversus sum, 

Letare Jerusalem, 

Mane nobiscum, Domine, 

Memento homo, 

Misit Herodes, 

Numquid preceptum tuum, 

Nuptie sancte sunt, 

Obsecro vos tamquam advenas, 146v. 
Operamini opus vestri, 100", 
Pascha nostrum, 

Ponam tabernaculum meum, 
Ponite corda vestra, 
Probasti cor meum, 

Quare appenditis argentum, 

Que est ista que ascendit deserto, 
Quem queritis, 

Scio quod redemptor meus vivit, 
obliti sumus, 

quis vult venire post me, 106v. 

Spiritus Domini, 

Tamquam aurum fornace, 

Transeamus usque Betheleem, 
autem cum ieiunas, 

pastor, 

exurgens misereberis Sion, 

Ubi est qui natus est, 

Venit mater Salomonis, 

Videte, vigilate, orate, 


Visitation St. Peter’s Priory, 


Lincoln visitation records edited Professor Hamilton 
Thompson, and those Norwich edited Augustus Jessopp, 
provide samples almost every kind document concerned with 
the episcopal visitation monasteries. But among all the detecta 
and comperta and injunctions found here, have not found 
the results the visitor’s inquiry expressed the form direct 
charges against document printed below illus- 
trates the stage visitation’s proceedings which the visitor, 


Articles accusation and replies occur the records the abbot Waverley’s 
visitation Thame Abbey (1526), printed ante, iii. 
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having taken the evidence, has sorted out and drawn articles 
accusation against each accused regular. Following each article 
the canon’s reply given. And against the last charge denied 
each the four canons concerned written the record his 
purgation. 

The serious nature some the charges and the ease with 
which they were refuted afford interesting illustration the 
purgatorial system. The accusations against the cellarer seem cer- 
tainly have been preferred the other canons who were 
examined. The cellarer apparently made counter-accusation 
conspiracy, and was therefore allowed call outside witnesses 
his support. Even so, these were not made act compurgators, 
and Thomas Verdoun purged himself his own oath. the 
other hand, his fellow canons purged themselves the charge 
conspiracy against him. 

The document drawn hand the second quarter 
the fourteenth century. Its endorsement gives the name the 
monastery, priory Augustinian canons, which have but 
scanty records.! The body the inquiry enables decide that 
the visitor was William Airmyn, bishop Norwich. For the 
visitor’s name was William, and only bishop visitor could his 
own authority absolve canon, this visitor did, for assault upon 
clerk. Furthermore, the visitation took place between De- 
cember 1327 and September 1343. For Richard Hecham, 
here described formerly prior Letheringham, resigned that 
office Also, Clement Ipswich, here described sacrist, 
became prior St. Peter’s September John, rector 
St. Matthew’s, Ipswich, must therefore John Tanner, who 
was instituted the presentation Queen Isabella De- 
cember 1327, his predecessor having been Thomas Haliwell, 
rector since 1309.4 Thus arrive William Airmyn, who occupied 
the see Norwich from 1325 1336, the only possible visitor. 
Without access the Norwich episcopal registers, unable 
give the date the visitation more exactly than 1327-36. 

The roll consists one membrane, badly stained and the 
left-hand side worn quite tatters. The mending which the 
parchment has undergone does not permit one read all that was 
originally there. Nor possible say whether the existing 

The full dedication St. Peter and St. Paul, but St. Peter’s the name the 
priory usually went by. The Vict. Co. Hist. Suffolk (ii. 102) puts the foundation the 
priory late Henry reign. But Edward III 1337 confirmed charter Henry 
the priory, renewed Stephen (Hist. MSS. Comm., Rept. III, append., 251; 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1334-8, 476). Episcopal visitations were held there 1492, 1514, 
1520, and 1526 the diocese Norwich, ed. Jessopp, Camden Society, 
1888). Only the visitations 1514 and 1526 (pp. 138, 221) have left any full records. 

Vict. Co. Hist. Suffolk, ii. 108. 


Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1343-1345, pp. 120, 121, 128. 
indebted Mr. Redstone for this information from Airmyn’s register. 
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membrane was part larger record not. probably came 
into the Bodleian library with Thomas Tanner’s bequest, which 
owes much Tanner’s access the Norwich archives, and con- 
tains other sets Norwich diocesan visitations. 


Bodley, Suffolk Rolls, 19. 
Visitacio sancti Petri 


Nos Willelmus etc. tibi fratri Thome Verdoun celerario ecclesie sancti 
Petri Gippeswici obicimus obiciendo articulamus quod que 
tibi, Isabellam Plais. Item Mabiliam. (De) Fatetur carnalem copulam 
dicit tamen confessus fuit priori suo subiit penitenciam. 

Item quod iniecisti manus temere violentas Thomam Makel 
subdiaconum celerario usque sanguinis effusionem. Item Johannem 
Wylde acolitum. Negat.... 

Item cum fratribus tuis choro horis canonicis. Fatetur 
dicit tamen quod quantum officium permittit sequitur chorum. 

Item quod cameris separatis facis iantacula cenas privatas 
cum personis extraneis, consumendo bona domus. Negat. 

quod iam per tres annos dum fuisti celerarius non reddidisti 
compotum. Negat; dicit quod duobus annis proxime precedentibus non 
reddidit compotum. 

Item quod uteris duobus aketonibus, uno pro diebus ferialibus 
alio pro festivis. Item uteris sigillo argenteo cum cathena argentea 
cultellum tam villa incedendo quam unam 
bursam sericam sonam sericam preciosas contra 
decenciam ordinis status tui. aketonibus negat. cultello fatetur 
dicit tamen quod propter timorem Thome Leu. zona negat. bursa 
negat. 

Item quod discurris communiter frequenter villa, bibendo 
commedendo cum laicis personis suspectis communibus tabernis contra 
decenciam ordinis religionis, bona dicte domus consumendo. Negat. 

Item quod proprietarius pro quod habes pecuniam illam 
mutuas mulieribus suspectis aliis magnum scandalum domus. Negat. 

Item quod non observas silencium locis debitis, confabularis 
frequenter cum mulieribus aliis hostiis ecclesie contra inhibicionem 
prioris. Fatetur. 

Item habes quandam clausuram suspectam circa lectum tuum 
dormitorio. dicit quod non habet aliam quam ceteri fratres. 

Item quod convocas mulieres alios extraneos capitulo 
ibidem commedis bibis cum eisdem indifferenter, contra decenciam 
ordinis. Negat. 

Item quod una lampas que solebat ardere die nocte ecclesia 
coram summo altari consilio tuo subtracta est. Negat. 

Item quod amovisti quendam annulum aureum boni precii oblatum 

This title the dorse the membrane. the above transcript words and 
letters italics are illegible the original and are supplied conjecturally, mainly 


the authority analogous legible passages. Words parentheses have been deleted 
the original. 


Sic: for peperit. Omitted. MS. 
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sancte Cruci, posuisti ibi alium annulum argenteum parvi precii. (Negat) 
Fatetur. 

Item quod habes cupas, ciphos argenteos alia vasa argentea 
iocalia que fuerunt domine Nichole Boville possides sicut propria. 
Negat. Idem frater Thomas habet diem purgandum superius 
negatis per ipsum cum priore tribus canonicis domus sancte Trini- 
tatis Gippeswici die martis proxime sequente post festum sancti Iacobi 
capitulo suo, quia habet omnes fratres suos suspectum [sic]. Dimittitur per 
dominum quia purgavit [se] sola manu. 

Item iniecisti manus temere violentas Petrum Belleward usque 
sanguinis effusionem ecclesia magnum altare. Fatetur. 
interdicta est ecclesia quousque reconcilietur. 

Fratres communiter vendiderunt ciphos suos mazere qui fuerunt 
refectorio, sine licencia prioris. 

Nos Willelmus etc. tibi fratri Clementi Gippeswico (precentori) 
sacriste obicimus obiciendo articulamus quod possides pecuniam 
tanquam proprietarius illam mutuas mulieribus aliis. (Negat) Fatetur 
quod habet usque summam solidorum, licencia tamen prioris. 

Item quod discurris communiter villa, bibendo commedendo 
cum laicis aliis personis suspectis contra regulam statum ordinis tui, 
quod non observas silencium locis debitis. Negat. 

Item quod frequenter confabularis cum mulieribus aliis sus- 
pectis hostiis ecclesie, quod convocas mulieres alios extraneos 
capitulo ibidem commedis bibis cum eisdem. Fatetur. 

Item quod quandocunque commedis refectorio mittis elemosinam 
cibariorum tuorum villa alibi ubicunque volueris, ita quod elemosina 
nulla est. Negat. 

quod cum subpriore aliis quatuor fratribus tuis con- 
spirasti confederatus cum iuramento contra fratrem Verdoun 
celerarium supra. Negat. Idem Clemens purgavit die supradicto 
omnibus articulis negatis per ipsum. 

Nos Willelmus etc. obicimus tibi fratri Ricardo Hadeleye elemosin- 
arius [sic] quod habes pecuniam propriam illam mutuas mulieribus 
suspectis. Negat. 

Item quod discurris communiter villa, bibendo commedendo 
etc. Negat. 

Item quod frequenter confabularis etc. Fatetur. 

Item quod quandocunque commedis refectorio Dicit quod 
nulla est elemosina. 

Item quod cum subpriore aliis quatuor confratribus tuis etc. 
Negat. 

Item quod carnaliter cognovisti Idaneam vel Dionisiam Thurstan 
Gippeswico dum fuisti celerarius tenuisti eam camera tua infra 
prioratum, ibi deprehensa fuit per dominos Iohannem rectorem ecclesie 
sancti Mathei Gippeswici, Willelmum rectorem Holbrok Galfridum 


Henry Kereseye, 1311-43 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1307-13, pp. 395, 397; Vict. Co. 
Hist. Suffolk, ii. 103). the Monasticon Henry described prior Holy Trinity 
(edited Caley, vi. 447). 

Omitted. 

Sic. The two words next following are written above. 
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Hemmynge, quod extraxisti unum voluisti percussisse eos nisi 
fugissent. Negat totum articulum. 

Item quod cognovisti carnaliter Iohannam Clare Aliciam 
Scriveyner. Negat omni tempore. 

Item quod iniecisti manus temere violentas dominum Adam 
Kerseye capellanum refectorio, usque sanguinis effusionem. Fatetur 
dicit quod fecit animo iocoso non violenter. 

Item quod gulosus ebriosus ita quod frequenter facis vomitium 
quandoque choro lecto, quod contenciosus, rixosus 
inobediens nunquam reddidisti servicium tuum iuxta modum regule. 
Negat totum dicit tamen quod nondum reddidit servicium. 
Idem frater Ricardus purgavit (et dimissus est) dimittitur. 

Item quod iniecisti manus temere violentas Iohannem Scriveyn 
clericum, ecclesia, usque sanguinis effusionem. Fatetur absolutus 
est per dominum, reservata domino potestate iniungendi sibi penitenciam. 

Nos etc., obicimus tibi Iohanni Lyndeseye quod proprie- 
tarius habes pecuniam propriam etc. Negat. 

Item quod discurris etc. Negat. 

Item quod frequenter confabularis etc. Fatetur. 

Item quod quandocunque commedis refectorio etc. Fatetur. 

Item quod cum subpriore aliis fratribus tuis etc. Negat. 

Item quod rixosus, contenciosus inobediens nunquam 
reddidisti tuum iuxta modum regule. inobediencia negat. 
Fatetur quod non reddidit servicium. 

Item quod fuisti monachus apud Loutheparke, creditur quod 
fuisti professus. Fatetur quod fuit monachus, non tamen professus. 

famulam Amabille que peperit tibi bis. Negat 
omni tempore. 

Item quod iniecisti manus temere violentas fratrem Ricardum 
Hecham nuper priorem Letheringham, usque sanguinis effusionem. 
Negat purgavit supra. 


Alice Perrers and her Husband’s Relatives 


THE two documents printed below were purchased the Bodleian 
Library from Messrs. Hodgson December 1930, along with about 
sixty other deeds consisting chiefly bonds connexion with 
conveyances lands &c., principally the neighbourhood 
Reading. They relate Dame Alice Perrers, the mistress King 
Edward III, and her husband William Windsor, and his 
nephew and executor John Windsor, with whom Dame Alice 
seems have been very ill terms. 

will more convenient take the document later date 
first, the more important the two and relates events 
prior date the matter contained the other. this deed 
William Beauchamp, brother the earl Warwick and 


Possibly she occupied the anchorage the Carmelite friary Ipswich, mentioned 
Clay, The Hermits and Anchorites England, pp. 248-9. 
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captain Calais, declares that William Wyndesore enfeoffed 
him and others with all his lands and tenements London, and 
also all his land and tenements throughout England and Wales, 
order that they might carry out his wishes soon they should 
have been certified concerning them. After his death his wishes 
were declared the writer and Hugh Segrave certain knights 
and others who had been present the time, the effect that 
John Wyndesore should bear his arms and inherit his lands, 
except the manor Impyngton which was Robert Wynde- 
sore. The same knights being examined before the king 
council made the same declaration. The feoffees accordingly 
granted the lands John. 

Meanwhile Dame Alice, the widow Sir William, had been 
putting about that the writer had told her that would 
account enfeoff John with the lands. Beauchamp now says 
that this assertion not true, that had made the grant John 
deliberately, and that still remained done, would cer- 
tainly the grounds given the above-mentioned examina- 
tion. And makes this statement help John law and reason 
demand. 

The second deed power attorney from John three 
persons receive seizin the lands his behalf from William 
Beauchamp and his co-trustees, the names all whom are 
given. 

Sir William Wyndesore, the original grantor, was the son 
Sir Alexander Wyndesore, Grayrigg, Westmoreland, and 
was born about 1320. twice held the office Deputy Ireland 
from 1369 1371, and from 1373 1376, returning England 
early 1376. Soon after his return married Alice Perrers, who 
had lately fallen into disgrace, the Good Parliament April 
that year reported the fact the marriage the king and 
the same time banished Alice. The order banishment was 
confirmed the first Parliament Richard 1377, but 
December 1379 Sir William received the royal pardon for having 
harboured Alice the time her 1380 received 
grants lands various parts England which had belonged 
Dame Alice, but which she had forfeited the time her banish- 
ment,? and received others 1381, 1383, and 1384. was 
summoned Parliament Baron Windsor, and died Sep- 
tember 1384, heavily debt the Crown. October 1384 
order was issued the collectors customs London, Boston, 
Kingston-upon-Hull, and Southampton, well several other 
bodies and places throughout England arrest and keep the 
king’s use all jewels, tallies, and other goods late William 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ric. II., 412. 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ric. pp. 503-4. 
VOL, CLXXXVI. 
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Wyndesore and certify their value the king, having learnt 
from trustworthy information that the said William was bound 
him many and divers great sums 

The writer the biography William Wyndesore the 
Dictionary National Biography states that his nephew John 
seized most his estates and had many disputes with his widow 
also that did not succeed obtaining his Irish lands, and 
the life Dame Alice also stated that vexed her with law- 
suits. But evident that succeeded his uncle’s estates 
perfectly legal manner, and that Dame Alice had been trying 
him injury before her husband’s death, and persuade 
Beauchamp refuse him grant his uncle’s lands. The Irish 
lands was never meant have, and they went other re- 
latives. and May 1385 received the royal pardon for 
all felonies, trespasses, and misprisions whereof indicted, and 
remission all claims which the king may have against him 
tenant the lands William Wyndesore whose executor 
was,” and June following orders were again sent the col- 
lectors customs Kingston-upon-Hull and elsewhere, directing 
them deliver John all goods and chattels their keeping (by 
the previous order given above) which were the property 
William Wyndesore, John had found security answer 
the exchequer for whatever sums were 

But his difficulties with Dame Alice continued, and early 
January 1393 find him prison charged with obtaining 
property belonging Dame Alice and her daughter Joan. 
possible that some the lands granted him heir Sir 
William were those which Dame Alice thought she had prior 
claim, her will, dated August 1400, she bequeathed 
other manors and advowsons, which John Wyndesore, 
others, have, his consent, usurped, the which desire heirs 
and executors recover and see them parted between 
daughters, for that say, the pain soul, hath right 


Bodl. MS. ch. Lond. 399. 
toutz yceux cestes lettres verront orront William Beau- 
frier counte Warr’, Capiteyn Caleys salutz. Come mon- 
sieur Wyndsore deux assoille pur graunde affiance qil auoit moy 
autres que nous voillons perfourner voluntee quant nous seroions ent 


Cal. Fine Rolls, Ric. 66. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ric. pp. 561, 566. 

Cal. Cl. Rolls, Ric. 550. 

Nicholas, Vetusta, 153. 

William Beauchamp was son Thomas, 3rd earl Warwick, and brother 
Thomas, 4th earl; captain Calais, 1383; summoned Parliament 1392 Lord 
Bergavenney died 1411. 


| | 
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certifieez enfourmez, moy autres toutz ses terres tene- 
mentz, rentz, seruices reuersions queux auoit Citee Loundres, 
nous fist enfeoffer toutz ses autres terres tenementz, rentz, 
seruices reuersions queux auoit roialme Dengleterre Gales. 
coment que dit monsieur William Wyndesore temps moriant 
assigna par darreyne voluntee que ieo autres enfeoffez sez terres 
tenementz auantditz duissons enfeoffer Johan Wyndesore toutz ses 
terres tenementz auauntditz fee simple, forspris manoir Impyng- 
que Robert Wyndesore aueroit luy ses heirs toutz iours, 
quele drayne voluntee fuiste premierement declarre devaunt monsieur 
Hugh Segraue* moy par loialx sages chivalers Esquiers autres 
esteantz entour luy atemps moriant. apres deuaunt counseill’ 
notre seigneur Roi loialx chivalers furent examineez jurrez sur les 
seyntz Euaungelistes sur dite darreine voluntee, queux, Chivalers illeo- 
ques pristront sur lour almes sicome ils vorront respondre deuaunt dieux 
que dit monsieur William Wyndesore temps moriant parlast 
etoit pleyne voluntee que dit Johan Wyndesore porteroit ses 
armes apres son desces aueroit toutz ses terres tenementz auauntditz 
luy ses heirs toutz iours, horspris manoir Impyngton maniere 
auauntdit. Sur queux darreine voluntee dit monsieur William 
Wyndesore examinacion auauntditz, monsieur Hugh Segraue moy 
deux ses feoffez qadonques fuissions presentz dite examinacion en- 
feoffames dit Johan Wyndesore les terres tenementz auauntditz 
come dit est pleyne accomplicement saffiance darreine voluntee 
auauntditz. pur ceo que ore moy est done entendre que dame Alice 
fuist femme dit monsieur William Wyndesore autres coun- 
seill’ dite dame Alice moy surmettont que ieo duisse auoire dit que ieo 
vorroi pur null’ rien auoire fait dit dit Johan Wynde- 
sore que cell’ feoffement estoit affaire que ieo ycell’ faire vorroi 
null’ maniere. Jeo William Beauchamp’ auauntdit vous face assauoire, 
voluntee vnques fuist tielle, come dite dame Alice soun counseill’ 
moy surmettont, vnques disoy tielx paroles, come deuaunt par dite 
dame Alice sur moy sount ditz mais ieo vous certifie veritee que dit 
feoffement que ieo fesoi dit Johan Wyndesore, ieo fesoi oue bone 
diligente deliberacion auys, dit feoffement estoit affaire, sur 
lexaminacion euidence que ieo auoy come deuant est dit, ieo vorroi faire 


Impington, Cambridgeshire. 
Robert Wyndesore Cambridgeshire appears order (Cal. Cl. Rolls, Ric. 
II, 48) mainprise himself and others, upon petition John Wyndesore im- 
prisoned Newgate gaol, set him lately the king had ordered the sheriffs 
certify chancery the cause his imprisonment, and they had certified that 
name John Wyndesore, executor William Wyndesore Knight, imprisoned 
suit Gauter Bardes, citizen London, plea debt for £600, the suit 
Alice, who was wife William Wyndesore, plea trespass, namely concerning 
goods hers the value £3,000, him carried away, also the suit Joan 
Wyndesore, &c., and has shown that ready answer &c. probably the 
same person who appears Robert Wyndesore, brother John Wyndesore, and 
gives evidence matter concerning debts owed John William Venour, citizen 
London (Cal. Cl. Rolls, Ric. II, 267). 
Sir Hugh Segrave July 1381 received the great seal, which held till 


August following. was then appointed treasurer and died towards the end 
1385 (D.N.B.). 
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perfourner maniere come iay fait deuaunt ceo ieo tesmoigne par 
ycestes, suy toutdys serra prest ceo monstrer ieo doy. Sur qoi 
ieo prie toutz seignours, compaignouns, autres qua cestes mez lettres 
patentz voillietz doner foie credence toutz articles come choses 
veritables dit Johan estre aidanz soun droit come leye reson 
demande. tesmoignance quele chose ycestes iay mys moun seal. 
Don’ duszisme iour Feurere lan regne Roi Richard second puis 
conquest treszieme. [12 February 1389-90.] 


Bodl. MS. ch. Lond. 400. 


Nouerint vniuersi per presentes Johannen Wyndesore ordinasse 
loco meo posuisse constituisse dilectos michi Johannem Preston 
Kendale Juniorem, Richardum Clerkessone Walterum Power coniunctim 
diuisim attornatos meos recipiendum pro nomine meo plenam 
pacificam seisinam Willelmo Beauchamp, fratre Thome comitis War- 
wichie, Hugone Segraue, Willelmo Cosyngton’ militibus, Willelmo Cary, 
Johanne Hanney, clerico, Nicholao Rounhey, omnibus castris, 
maneriis, terris, tenementis, redditibus seruiciis, reuersionibus, mercatis, 
feriis liberatibus quibuscumque que iidem Willelmus Beauchamp, 
Hugo, Willelmus Cusyngton’, Willelmus Cary, Johannes Hanney, 
Nicholaus habent Anglia dono feoffamento Willelmi Wyndesore 
militis iam defuncti secundum formam cuiusdam carte michi prefato 
Johanni Wyndesore per predictos Willelmum Beauchamp, Hugonem, 
Willelmum Cusyngton’, Willelmum Cary, Johannen Hanney Nicho- 
laum inde facte. Ratum gratum habiturum quicquid idem Johannes 
Preston, Richardus Walterus vel unus eorum fecerint vel fecerit 
missis. cuius rei testimonium huic presenti scripto sigillum meum 
apposui. Datum vicesimo nono die septembris anno regni Regis Ricardi 
secundi post conquestum octauo. September 1384.] 


Richard and the Death the Duke Gloucester 


article published Professor Tait sought show that 
1397 Richard had the death his uncle, the duke 
Gloucester, publicly announced before actually occurred, 
order support the suggestion that was natural, and carefully 
concealed the date the confession which was taken after the 
announcement. Justice Rickhill, who was secretly sent Calais 
September take it, was astonished, said when called 


July 1380, for half mark paid the King, licence was granted William 
Wyndesore enfeoff these trustees messuage, &c. Colworth, Northants, and 
grant the same the manor Rodeston the same county for the life Alice 
Perrers (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ric. II, 519). The same trustees appear also deed 
dated June 1383 (Cal. Cl. Rolls, Ric. II, 387), which Hugh Fullere 
Watteford quit claims them his rights six acres Watteford called Goydonescroft 
sometime the possession John Fullere his father. Hugh had given similar quit- 
claim William Wyndesore deed dated the previous day. 

Historical Essays, ed. Tout and Tait, pp. 193-216. 
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account after Richard’s fall, find the duke alive because 
‘la mort dit Duc feust notifié tout poeple bien Caleys 
come entry Gregory’s Chronicle and 
inquisition post mortem quoted Dugdale seemed confirm 
Rickhill’s statement and fix August the date 
announced. 

1923, however, both the premature announcement and the 
concealment the real date Gloucester’s death were questioned 
this Mr. Stamp, who expressed his opinion 
that the face the facts adduced the line argument 
favour the guilt Richard must altered made strong 
point showing that Dugdale had misread his original, and that 
the inquisitions taken after the duke’s death date it, where they 
give date all, two days before the opening, September, 
the parliament which was have been tried, some 
cases week later. noted, however, that these inquisi- 
tions were taken the country and after the critical period 
the parliament had been safely surmounted. Even Richard’s 
reign, too, the day Gloucester’s confession, September, the 
day after seems sometimes have been regarded the day 
his death.2 But the official date has now bearing the 
question Rickhill’s credibility, since fully corroborated 
record evidence, which has hitherto been overlooked. This evi- 
dence found entry the Fine Rolls dated September 
1397, the very day that Rickhill crossed the Channel all unknowing 
the instructions awaiting him Calais interview the duke 


Order and strict injunction Clement Spice, escheator the counties 
Essex and Hertford, under pain forfeiture all that can forfeit, 
seize forthwith into the king’s hands all the goods his bailiwick which 
belonged Thomas, late duke Gloucester, whosoever hands and 
possession they may found and keep them safely without dispersal 
eloignment until further order, certifying the king Chancery touching 
the nature and quantity the goods, and their estimated price and value 
the duke received from the king divers advances and other sums money 
and did not account therefor during his lifetime.* 


Five days later there entry, which bears the real date 
Gloucester’s death. September the escheators are com- 
manded take into the king’s hand all the lands Gloucester 
and make inquisition touching his lands and Glouces- 
ter’s goods had already been dealt with while was still alive, 
and this order suggests that September Richard had received 
information that the duke was dead, and therefore felt free 
take action concerning his lands. This suggestion accords with the 


Ante, xxxviii. 249-51. 
Ibid., pp. (note Mr. Atkinson). 
Cal. Fine 1391-9, xi. 224. Ibid. 268. 
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natural inference drawn from the document printed 
Mr. Atkinson and with the fact that the next reign September, 
the day which delivered his confession Rickhill, seems 
have been the officially recognized date Gloucester’s 
this evidence the presumption that was murdered would 
very strong, even had not Halle’s circumstantial con- 
fession made clear that, having given out Gloucester 
dead before Rickhill saw him, Richard could not well disclose 
the date his confession and the true date death even 
parliament overawed military force. The Earl Marshal 
captain Calais was ordered bring his prisoner before parlia- 
ment, but merely replied that could not the duke 
was dead date was given. Rickhill’s certificate the execu- 
tion his mission was read shortened form and with date 
but the surprisingly early one (17 August) the writ which in- 
structed him receive the confession. Mr. Stamp indeed regarded 
the order the Earl Marshal inconsistent with Gloucester’s 
having been generally supposed dead August, and accept- 
ing the later official date September the day his death, 
the point would have been very effective had the order been sent 
the first day parliament, September. was not sent 
until the which date death Calais six days before 
must have been known officially London and, unless concealed, 
generally known, the argument loses force, even were not 
confronted the now established fact that Gloucester was 
officially declared dead September latest. Moreover, 
though the order was formally dispatched per ipsum Regem 
Consilium was Richard himself who really 
sent for Gloucester. pleased him imitate the procedure 
adopted his victims ten years before working under sem- 
blance legality, and needed official statement that Glouces- 
ter was dead. Nottingham’s answer without date perfectly 
fitted his purpose. 

The main ground, however, which Mr. Stamp based his 
doubts whether there was any concealment dates the Sep- 
tember parliament was his discovery that the roll its proceedings,* 
which had seemed give only the shortened, dateless form 
Gloucester’s confession, does actually contain copy the un- 
altered document. was inserted separate membrane 
different parchment, thin that had rucked into mere 
slight thickening the membrane which was attached. 
But unless shown that this attachment was contemporary 

Cal. Fine Rolls, xii. Cal. Close Rolls, 1402-5, 35. 


Rot. Parl., iii. 452-3. For the extraordinary favours conferred Richard upon 
William Serle, one the murderers according Halle, see note the end this 


article. Ibid. 378. 
Public Record Office, Parliament Roll No. 61, Richard 
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with the parliament and that was integral part the 
the objection based upon would seem lose its force. 
appears less likely that was added the roll, which already 
embodied the dateless mutilated version, 1397 than that its 
insertion occurred November 1399, when Rickhill accused 
Richard tampering with the full and sealed confession which 
brought home from Calais, only those articles which suited the 
king’s purpose, said, having been read parliament and the 
rest not read known.? The addition late 1399 copy 
the complete confession the records containing the shortened 
confession and the condemnation Gloucester would give 
different aspect that condemnation, for unmasked Richard 
who planned Prominent among the charges brought 
Henry against his predecessor was the accusation murdering 
Gloucester and tampering with the records, and the proper 
place for documents which supported these charges and nullified 
Richard’s parte records would next those records. The 
greater weight probability, therefore, favour the sup- 
position that the membrane attached roll later addition 
the roll which partly duplicates. This probability perhaps 
increased feature the roll which has not hitherto been con- 
sidered this connexion. the end the roll there 
account the banishment Hereford and Nottingham, and, 
immediately after the statement that Hereford not com- 
municate with Norfolk with Archbishop Arundel under pain 
treason, the remainder the text, about fifteen lines, 
blackened out. Since deals, least part, with Hereford and 
the penalties would incur disobeyed Richard and sought 
return England, would king interested its deletion. 


letter Professor Tait (27 October 1922) Mr. Stamp wrote: think the 
confession membrane must have been attached the roll when was first made up. 
is, remember rightly, fastened its head between the membrane which 
attached and the preceding one and goes the whole length the membrane backs. 
The two are exactly the same width. They may have been pared down the edges 
make both little narrower fit the roll; this would make them cling, but 
not think there was any evidence this.’ the opinion expert,’ says 
Professor Tait, perhaps not decisive.’ Reference the roll shows that Mr. Stamp’s 
recollection not fully borne out two particulars. First, the confession membrane 
shorter almost six inches than the membrane which and secondly, 
while exactly the same width the head where fastened, immediately begins 
taper slightly away the right until its foot half inch narrower. Mr. 
Stamp further remarked that Very often schedule roll quite unlike the rest 
the roll, both writing and parchment.’ But contemporary schedule giving the 
full form document already presented the rollin mutilated shape, evidently 
designed suppress facts, surely strange. 

Rot. Parl. iii. 432. 

the dorse document containing Gloucester’s accusations against Simon 
Burley 1388 (Westminster Abbey Muniments 12, 227) copy Latin—not the 
full confession with date, which one would expect the added membrane were con- 
temporary with its document—but the confession the body roll 61. 
ends with the suggestive note: Codesam habet totam 
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For some little way across the shortened confession there 
diagonal patch black ink similar process deletion had 
been contemplated there. Such deletion would explain the addi- 
tion the membrane containing the full confession immediately 
underneath this. would certainly appear that after 1399 
Henry had under scrutiny the impeached records the parlia- 


Note William Serle 


Serle was for the murder the Duke Gloucester drawn, 
disembowelled, beheaded, and was tried and 
condemned William Gascoigne.? Serle not only enjoyed close 
personal relations with Richard, but appears have been some 
sort confidant and adviser. figures one the executors 
Richard’s will, dated April, 1399, nineteen months after 
Gloucester’s death. significant that the recipient 
marked royal favour after the early part September 1397. The 
natural explanation would that had murdered Gloucester 
and was receiving his reward from the king. The total value 
certain grants shows that after the duke’s death Serle received 
from Richard income £114 13s. 4d. year, from the gift 
three manors, two Thames ferries, valuable because pilgrim 
traffic Canterbury, and place’ lately belonging John, 
Lord The income would course represent far larger 
sum modern value. was also one four who shared 
grant goods valued one six who received similar 
grant £100,5 with another king’s serjeant shared the ‘place 
Basynges Pekham’ during and was given mainte- 
nance for life Sherborne 


Burke and the 


love the aristocracy well known the Revolu- 
tion Families especially the Cavendishes, the Bentincks, the 
Pelhams, and the rest, fired Burke’s imagination’, says 
recent biographer,® and rightly adds that the great 


Chron. Adae Usk, ed. Sir Thompson, London, 1904, 257. 

Cal. Letter Books, City London, ed. Sharpe, 1909, Letter Book 31. 

Cal. Patent Rolls, 1396-9, 278, 284, 418, 447, 463, 493, 499. 

Cal. Patent Rolls, 1396-9, 197. 323. 

Cal. Fine Rolls, 1391-9, 280. 

Cal. Close Rolls, 1396-9, 214. 

The letters quoted here are reproduced the kind permission the duke 
Devonshire, the duke Portland, and Earl Spencer. should like also acknow- 
ledge the kindness Mr. Francis Thompson, librarian Chatsworth, and the late 
Mr. Goulding, sometime librarian Welbeck. 
Mr. Newman. 
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could more ably lead them, and more becomingly praise them, than 
they could themselves. Indeed, writing the duke Devonshire 
1795 Burke letter now preserved Chatsworth gives 
poignant expression his aristocratic sympathies. How can you 
aristocrates exist says he, you are not true one another 
aristocrate principle situation, God knows nothing 
less. God bless and guide you all.’ 

Burke had been friendly and even intimate terms with 
Lord Verney, Lord Rockingham, Lord Fitzwilliam, the duke 
Portland, the duke and duchess Devonshire, Lord Charlemont, 
and many others the whig families. And Mr. Newman quotes 
examples the almost father-like attitude that adopts his 
letters the duke Richmond. But have, hitherto, not had 
much evidence his actual relations with the Cavendishes though 
considerably more his connexion with the Duke Portland, 
with whom exchanged not only letters but live stock. 

Yet know that must have been quite often Devonshire 
House, and Chatsworth, and quite home there. For instance, 
October 1788 find Georgiana, duchess Devonshire, writing 
that The day wretched, have walked about the house, and 
Burke has been holding forth his usual hyperbolical stile—how- 
ever his Genius must always delight but his Brother stupid 
Irishman and because wears scratch Wig like Edmund’s 
thinks may likewise hold evidently 
enjoyed Burke’s conversation, and later find her quoting his 
bons mots her Diary the Regency crisis 1788.? 

One Burke’s letters preserved Chatsworth contains 
example his picturesque style, when writes the duchess 
March 1780 congratulate her the duke’s maiden speech, 
and regrets that did not himself hear it. never was more 
angry with myself, than for having quitted the House Lords 
early yesterday says had received the very best Bonus 
Lord North’s Budget, had swallowed the highest morsel 
Scrip, reserved for the Lickerish Mouths the most gluttonous 
contractors, would not have made amends for attending the 
Nonsense, long and short annuities, and three percents, and 
four percents, whilst lost share the pleasure the Duke 
Devonshire’s first speech the House 

the unpublished letters printed here, the first was written 
the duke Portland 1781, the death the duchess’s 
brother, Lord Richard Cavendish. Lord Richard, son the fourth 
duke Devonshire, was not political figure any importance. 
sat, indeed, the house commons two parliaments, 


From letter the duchess Devonshire preserved Chatsworth. 
Sichel, Life Sheridan, vol. ii, app. iii. 
MS. Chatsworth. 
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member for Lancaster, and from 1780 1781 member for 
but does not appear have been person mark. 
The letter typical Burke’s more exaggerated manner when 
says that cannot help thinking that Lord Richard’s removal 
from this time, and among many public calamities, 
reckoned among the heaviest the punishments, with which 
meant chastise this Nation’. But the very exaggeration 
his language bears testimony the warmth his sympathies. 
this bad side the grave too, worthy the best tradi- 
tions his 


were capable attending this Moment the rules ordinary 
propriety, should not perhaps venture trouble your grace with any 
thing upon the late most afflicting Event. But really distress, and 
not know how write silent. tremble for the Dutchess her 
present situation, knowing how dearly she loved Brother who richly 
deserved all the Love and esteem human Creature could merit not only 
from tender heart, but from sound Judgment, even near and dear 
tye blood were wholly out the question. afraid cannot 
conceald from her. hardly know why write but cannot help connect- 
ing all thoughts him, with those persons who were dear the 
friend have lost, and this involuntarily carries towards you. 
certainly can offer you consolation nor indeed know topic from 
whence perfect consolation can drawn. The loss great 
irreparable and dared mix feelings with yours, might truly 
say, that some want comfort myself. know impossible 
just now direct your thoughts from this most affecting subject and 
not sure that some conversation with friend who sincerely mixes 
his tears with yours, may not rather lenient than troublesome. think 
able any one estimate the full value your loss. has long 
been opinion, opinion which had pleasure and pride communi- 
cating every one, that ever any one man had Virtues redeem bad 
age, was Lord Richard Cavendish and those joined with such Talents, 
and proportioned his Virtues, and fitted give them all their 
effect, that cannot help thinking that his removal from us, this time, 
and among many publick calamities, reckoned among the 
heaviest the punishments, with which meant chastise this Nation. 
Not grieve for such loss would not natural; perhaps not even 
reasonable and hope one the weaknesses which may become 
the better for when time gives our sorrow mellow into something more 
mature than grief, shall still think much our dear friend ever 
but manner more useful us; and more worthy him; and 
surely more pleasing him. shall never allow weakness 
superstition believe, that our friends continue know us, and 
interest themselves about those whom they loved this bad side the 
grave. The highest honour can pay his Memory grow like him 
can and cherish his Virtues imitation them. Indeed the 
recollection him not contemplation wholly bitterness, altogether 


This letter preserved Burke’s autograph Welbeck and portion 
was shown facsimile account the library printed some years ago. 
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unprofitable. can never think what have lost, without being sure 
that occupy our minds some the best objects that can possibly 
engage them. dear Lord, dear friend, may God almighty preserve 
you and the person whom this blow afraid will fall with its full 
weight and may grant you both the necessary measure Fortitude, 
the only thing Earth which possible that hearts like yours should 
wantit. ever, with the most sincere affection, gratitude and sympathy, 

dear Lord 

Your Grace’s ever faithful 

and obliged friend and humble 

Edm. Burke. 

Charles Street. 


London 1781 
Mr. Burke 
Oct. 


The second letter one from the Chatsworth collection, but 
exists there only the hand Lady Elizabeth Foster, who later 
became the duke Devonshire’s second wife. would interest- 
ing know who was the unnamed person whom this elaborate 
epistle was addressed. Burke’s most formal and 
rule when attempted write anything which combined the 
personal with the formal signally failed. Nothing, for instance, 
could less worthy him than his epitaph Lord Rockingham 
while the famous letter which was written the name the 
prince Wales Pitt the Regency crisis 1788 also, 
indeed him all, another his less happy efforts. But 
the present piece manages somehow wear its formality with 
difference, and combine elaborate diction with real feeling. 


dear Sir, 

The late melancholy event Lord John Cavendish’s death soon 
came knowledge, made the trifling strain which wrote you, 
appear sort impiety the moment when one the oldest and 
best friends ever had, that our common country ever possessd, was 
perhaps his last agony. was then totally ignorant that circumstance, 
without the least apprehension anything like it. The truth is, that 
affected more than thought could affected with anything, long 
been familiar with death home, and having reason daily expect 
own dissolution. 

Lord John appeared very well, and very strong far beyond what 
could looked from his age, that his departure came like 
thunder stroke. told that was your good natured visit 
and your having let him know, that was town for day two, and 
broken and afflicted was should happy see old friend, owe 
the solid comfort feel having embraced him for the last time, and 
finding him, near our last hours marks sympathy, and cordiality, 
and confidence least equal any had received from him any 
period since first had the happiness being acquainted with him. 
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There lost the world everything but the example his life the 
fairest mind that perhaps ever informed human body. mind totally free 
from every vice, and filled with virtues all kinds, and each kind 
common rank form; benevolent, friendly, generous, disinterested, 
unambitious almost tho’ cold his exterior was inwardly 
quick and full feeling, and tho’ reserved from modesty, from dignity, 
from family temperament and not from design, was entire stranger 
everything false and counterfeit great enemy dissimulation 
active passive and indeed even fair and just ostentation that some 
his virtues obscured his other virtues, wanted something that 
burnish and lustre which those who know how assay the solidity and 
fineness the metal wished them have. 

were wished that had had more that vanity which 
who acted the same stage had enough and spare. have known very 
few men better natural parts, and none more perfected every species 
elegant and useful erudition: served the public often out office, 
sometimes it, with fidelity, and diligence, and when the occasion called 
for it, with manly resolution. length when was overborne the 
torrent, retired from world that certainly was not worthy him. 
was character that seems were peculiar this country. was 
exactly what conceive English nobleman the old stamp, and one 
born better times, what our fond fancies imagine such men 
have been and such times. 

connexion with him, began weak career publick 
business under his auspices. was too free spirit not have opinions 
own; and was too generous think the worse that 
account. Differing with him sometimes about measures, think never 
had any material difference principle, not upon one point. with 
him began course, with him most certainly would have retired, 
the business which you and were long engaged had not appeared 
solemn and indispensable engagement from which human 
consideration could discharge me, until redress was obtained for suffering 
people, that the judgment all kinds nothing further could 
done. When the latter happened lost not one moment execute 
purpose. the nation, God His mercy grant they may not suffer the 
penalties the greatest and most shameful crime, that ever was committed 
any people: excuse me! talking our departed friend, pen has 
run now seldom write but dictate what have say any absent 
friend. assured that the consolation you have procured the last 
interview with Lord John Cavendish obligation very near heart, 
owe you many but this the greatest. 

with very cordial regard 
Dear Sir 

Your most faithful 
December 28, 1796. 

Two other similar sketches the character Lord John 

Cavendish from the hand Burke have been while with 


Correspondence (ed. 1844), iv. app. 
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Burke’s opinions him may compared those Horace Wal- 
and Wraxall.? 

Besides these two pieces, there remain Burke’s Correspon- 
dence only two other relics his connexion with the Cavendishes 
both them letters from Lord John Burke. The first dated 
November the second, November 1790. The former 
merely business note. But the latter little more interesting 
gives Lord John’s opinion the famous Reflections, and 
incidentally shows that he, like many others even the Port- 
land whigs, was not ready follow Burke into all the extremes 
his hatred and denunciation the French Revolution. 

The third Burke letter addressed the duchess 
Devonshire and her mother, Lady Spencer, the occasion 
debate the conduct the American War March 


Mr. Burke presents his most respectful compliments the Duchess 
Devonshire and Lady Spencer, and gives them many thanks for honouring 
him with their Commands. consolation wanted after the total rout 
last night. That the French the Battle Minden was not more 
compleat. Lord G[ermain] was much more fortunate this 
occasion than that, and found much more favourable Judges St. 
Stephen’s Chappel than formerly met with the Horse Guards. 

was was going say with honour—possibly him- 
self—certainly not his judges. Whenever tried for any 
offence, shall beg the Interest your Grace and your Ladyship make 
Secretary State. Though one could think so, really some 
advantage towards acquittal. 

Charles Fox opened the Business with great decorum, Temper, and 
moderation and with his usual abilities. The Lord Advocate Scotland 
reproached him for and urged his Moderation proof his being 
convinced the reading the papers, that Lord 
offence was not the grievous nature first conceived, wished 
represent it. Both Lord North and made themselves very pleasant 
this occasion. believe Charles Fox will take care not merit the con- 
tinuance this censure. The motions were string facts, ending with 
Censure Lord George for not having settled consistent plan, given 
proper orders towards co-operation between the two armies acting 
America, the want which plan was principal Cause the failure 
General Burgoine’s expedition. 

The first the resolutions fact asserted that principal point the 
plan the Campaign was effect Junction between the Generals Howe 
and Burgoine least moved this corrective the mischief they 
had done, garbling and altering the Resolution first proposed it. 

They moved strike out the word principal rather not admit 
(for spare your time put the matter the simplest way can) this 
word principal divided. The majority 165, the minority minority 


Memoirs the Reign George III, ed. Barker (1894), ii. 17. 
Hist. Memoirs Own Time (ed. 1815), ii. 47. 
From the library Althorp. endorsed March 20, 1778. 
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forty-four. They therefore voted effect that this expedition which 
Lord stated his speech that the fate America depended, was only 
little insignificant party consequence. 

When the string facts was all drawn out, and mangled fact fact 
they pleased and the censure next moved—Charles left the House 
without moving anything. They seemed little chagrined, but soon 
recovered their and Wedderburn moved that did not 
appear the Committee that the failure the expedition under General 
was owing any want proper orders etc. from the Secretary 
State. 

went away soon after this motion which could not divide, 
were grown thinner than when put the first question. was then half 
hour after four. suppose they were not adjourned until The speakers 
well recollect were after Mr. Fox Lord Advocate—Attorney General 
—Solicitor—Lord North—Lord Germain—Mr. Macdonald their side 
ours Colonel Barré. Lord Mr. Dunning. Governor John- 
stone. Mr. Byng and Mr. Burke. There were others—but really 
weary and confused that can give good account the Debates 
Debate. The majority seemed more firm and compact and resolute than 
have seen them long time. They are spirits and have quite forgot our 
dear departed Empire—though they could not dare much touch 
the Lady the funeral lest should bleed afresh and betray the murderers. 

have the honour with most sincere congratulations the 
Duchess Devonshire’s perfect recovery, 

Ladies 
Your most humble 
Edm. Burke. 
Friday one o’clock. 

know not what have written. servant impatient and cannot 

read over and guess whether have made myself intelligible. 


Somerset. 
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Reviews Books 


Who were the Greeks (Berkeley, California University 
California Press, 1930.) 


Sather lectures must have proved strong meat audience. For 
the complexity and range the detail and the intricacies exposition 
render them indeed not the easiest reading, and some may find useful 
recommendation begin the end with the Epilogue order get 
their preliminary bearings. The fertility and ingenuity Professor Myres 
only equalled the extraordinary range his versatility. Geography, 
physical anthropology, philology, and the archaeology the Near and 
Middle East are called upon less than classical legend throw their light 
upon the problem. The evidence all these sciences alike manipulated 
with equal expertise. There can indeed but few scholars who could hope 
control the evidence all the different fields from which Dr. Myres draws 
the pieces his jigsaw puzzle, and the least convinced the details the 
final picture must admire and 

Some, however, there may who will not convinced, though they 
may find little difficult explain the reason. Perhaps prior prejudice 
created many exact fits. Things not work out practice with 
nice and convenient exactitude. But possibly the fundamental weak- 
ness the argument lies the method pressing its extreme logical 
conclusion initial assumption which general way would command 
acceptance. For example, general way possible thesis, whether 
happen agree with not, that the same aesthetic tendencies may 
show themselves similar parallel forms the pictorial and literary 
art people. But when this pushed the length explaining 
the designs geometric pottery the equivalent hexameters and 
pentameters, and even making the potsherds yield the equivalents 
long and short syllables and caesura &c., the theory not very likely 
find general acceptance. 

Now the extreme example betrays method which pretty general 
use throughout the book, though its character less noticeable where the 
results are less obviously arresting. That say, assumptions reasonable 
enough general way are pushed extreme conclusions and burdened 
with weight they cannot bear. For instance, that legends and genealogies 
contain element truth sound enough doctrine, but from that pro- 
ceed use ‘folk-memory’ provide more less exact chronological data, 
proceeding which the more dangerous because such system the 
Greek genealogies show may probably due their having been worked 
over the Greeks themselves. Actually ‘folk-memory’, judge from the 
experience field-workers folk-lore, muddled affair. retains 
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mixture truth and fiction, but without some external agent impossible 
analyse this mixture with certainty into its constituent elements. 
Chronological sequence, may added, the aspect the past upon 
which folk-memory most notoriously muddled. 

question the stability the foundations perhaps ungrateful 
return for work brilliant, informative, and stimulating. Even the most 
sceptical will find much learn and enjoy. few minor matters may 
mentioned. hoped that the just protest against the misleading 
label Minyan ware will fall upon receptive ears, and that archaeologists 
will adopt another name: suggested Dr. Myres con- 
venient and unexceptionable. Welcome also the emphasis the fact 
that practically divine names are demonstrably Greek. Too much time 
has been wasted the alleged meanings the names Greek gods 
which, far they have Greek appearance, owe nine cases out 
ten Greek popular etymology. The wrangle whether Demeter 
means Earth mother Corn mother meaningless if, was probably 
the case, the Hellenes Graecized name sound like Demeter. them 
the last part was then self-evidently meter and they themselves pro- 
ceeded make intelligent guesses appropriate meaning for the 
first syllable. But was left, think, German make 
strange usage our nurseries 

the figure upon the Hagia Triada sarcophagus shrouded corpse 
effigy Some think the latter. The treatment hero-worship 
will not find universal favour with students Greek religion. Remarkable 
the extension hero-worship between Homer and the seventh century, 
this not the essentially revolutionary change religious belief but rather 
the introduction the ideas possession and purification which asso- 
ciated with the coming Dionysiac worship into Greece and the growth 
apparently new phase the cult Apollo. The suggestion 210 that 
people outgrew the worship Homeric gods, and turned contrast the 
cult heroes, quite mistaken and the analogy suggested not pertinent. 

regards the controversy the relation bee-hive tombs and shaft 
graves Mycenae Dr. Myres appears the whole side with Wace 
against Evans though, unlike Nilsson, attributes the development 
Mycenaean culture conquest Cretan adventurers. With Nilsson 
agrees and rightly warning against too simple and uniform con- 
ception the Minoan goddesses. 

few very minor matters animadversion caught attention. Such 
phrases summarizing traditions otherwise lost’ really mean 
authority except late and bad one for this statement which 
upon other grounds should like true.’ There historical signi- 
ficance Theseus being connected with ‘an Amazon War’. Whatever the 
right explanation Amazons, this feature the Theseus legend derived 
from the story his model Heracles. The Hyperborean legends Delos 
(p. 169) are almost certainly borrowed from Delphi, Delphi not Delos the 
original home the northern Apollo. The Rhodian legends alluded 
139 are for the most part late and artificial. 
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The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. viii. Rome and the Mediterranean, 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1930.) 


must congratulate the editors the successful accomplishment 
another stage the great work which they have set their hands. The 
present volume, though covers less than century, deals with very 
tangled tale, and the editors have enlisted the services group experts 
acknowledged competence, especially well-chosen for the more intricate 
and difficult problems. For example, Maurice Holleaux, the admir- 
able chapters (Nos. v—vii) Rome and Macedon and Rome and Antiochus, 
traces the history Roman relations with the Greek powers (other than 
Egypt) down the Peace Apamea, period which his previous 
work has thrown more light than that any one scholar: Dr. Edwyn 
Bevan uniquely qualified write Syria and the Jews, and Professor 
Rostovtzeff contributes three brilliant chapters the Bosporan kingdom, 
Pergamum, Rhodes and Delos, and Hellenistic commerce general. Pro- 
fessor Schulten, the excavator Numantia, writes with authority the 
Roman conquest Spain, and must not omit note the chapter (xvii) 
Thrace the greatest connoisseur the archaeology that region, 
Professor Katzaroff Sofia, which carries back far beyond the limits 
time assigned this volume the Hallstatt and early Téne periods. 

The volume opens with chapter Polybius Dr. Glover, 
which excellent reading, but does not probe deeply into questions regard- 
ing the composition the history such have been raised—but not settled 
—by Laqueur. might perhaps have expected some discussion 
Polybius’s concept then have three chapters 
Mr. Hallward the Second Punic War, which present with 
well-proportioned and lucid narrative. There are, course, controversial 
points upon which the last word will probably never said, e.g. the 
question the Ebro treaty and the position Saguntum, which not 
conclusively argued pp. Nor legitimate ignore entirely the 
story the interview between Scipio and Hannibal before the battle 
Zama for which Polybius could obtain confirmation from the Scipionic 
circle: may improbable, but not certainly apocryphal the 
alleged interview between the two commanders Ephesus 193 
(p. 201; reference the index s.v. Ephesus this page pp. 107, 215). 
Varro, the way, described the son rich merchant’ but 
110 the son butcher’. Scipio’s part the atrocious bullying 
the Locrians Pleminius needs some defence: Mr. Hallward thinks 
that may well have instigated his lieutenant fleece these renegade 

Mr. Holleaux’s chapters will suffice say that they are based upon 
the very latest results criticism, not only the literary sources (note that 
accepts Fabia’s pretty suggestion Halye Liv. xxxviii. 38, and also 
that the name Halys does not occur the index) but the epigraphic 
material which begins plentiful this period. 213 read 

The story continued Mr. Benecke chaps. viii and ix, 


VOL. CLXXXVI. 
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which carry down the suppression the Achaean the 
destruction Corinth his comment is, ‘there direct evidence that com- 
mercial ambitions jealousy influenced the decision the Senate 
more intelligible lesson the Greeks that the patience Rome was 
The fall Carthage reserved for chap. xv, which Mr. 
Hallward concludes the story Hannibal’s service his city and its 
reward with sympathetic judgement and contrast with the petulant 
bitterness his Roman his verdict Carthage and her civilization 
unfavourable, but rightly rejects Kahrstedt’s view that the great 
landlords were the dominating force the state. 

Adolf Schulten’s excellent chapter Spain (x) followed two from 
the pen Professor Tenney Frank Italy and Rome the first naturally 
follows the lines his History, the second treats rather summarily 
the constitution and the growth the city. The mention prorogatio 
should have been accompanied cross-reference vol. vii, pp. 530 
Frank accepts Gelzer’s view the meaning nobilitas (which cannot per- 
haps proved), but evidently not convinced detail Miinzer’s 
elaborate arguments relating family cliques and parties (see esp. 368 
Mr. Hallward holdsthe same view, 84). Inthe noteon 359 the argument 
put forward Liv. xlv. should have been given full. The procedure 
set the Lex Calpurnia repetundis B.c. 149 was worth examining 
more detail than get here, but doubt will find its place the 
chapter Roman Law for which must still wait. Chaps. xiii (by Pro- 
fessor Wight Duff) and xiv (by Mr. Cyril Bailey) deal competently with 
Literature and Religion. The later chapters Dr. Edwyn Bevan and 
Professor Rostovtzeff have already been mentioned, and contain much 
original matter. Dr. Bevan, his account the relations the Seleucid 
monarchy with the Jews, tries unravel tangled skein the short space 
allotted him, and the story sometimes difficult follow for this reason 
has appendix the Books Maccabees which gives very fair state- 
ment the difficult problem which they—and the documents contained 
therein—present the historian. The article Pauly- 
Wissowa not mentioned: Dr. Bevan would not have found much 
learn from it. The volume closes with very pleasantly written chapter 
Hellenistic Art Mr. Bernard Ashmole. 

The bibliographies are very full and carefully compiled: perhaps the 
satisfactory that which belongs Tenney Frank’s chapter 
Rome. Ashby and Platner’s topographical dictionary should certainly have 
been included. (p. 739) and (p. 786) are alternative 
transliterations the same Russian name. 


Coins the Roman Empire the British Museum. Vespasian 
Domitian, with plates. (London: British 
Museum and Quaritch, 1930.) 


THE second the magnificent volumes which Mr. Mattingly cata- 
loguing the Roman Imperial series the National Museum covers much 
shorter period than the first. From the formal accession Augustus 
power the death Vitellius have over 100 years: between the 
accession Vespasian and the murder Domitian only years intervened. 
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Yet the volume cataloguing the coins the three emperors the Flavian 
house large that which deals with the issues their eight prede- 
cessors. The reason for this that Vespasian and Domitian were very 
prolific strikers money. the early Caesars only Augustus and Nero 
issued any really considerable bulk coins any metal. The old re- 
publican silver continued circulate along with the new imperial denarii 
all the twelve Caesars. was only Trajan who finally called in—all 
very worn condition doubt—with the single and curious exception the 
slightly debased military coinage Mark Antony, which was still received 
change far into the second century. celebrate the recall the old 
republican money memorial issue, Trajan struck few copies most 
the more famous historical pieces, with his own name added restorer 
the series. 

This practice making restrikes’ money withdrawn from circu- 
lation had already commenced the Flavian period, but practically only 
for the bronze money, which (as Mr. Mattingly observes) doubt got worn 
down illegibility much sooner than that the more precious metals. 
Vespasian issued very few gold coins commemorating DIVVS AVGVS- 
TVS, but this was propagandic move, not the recoinage. But 
bronze all the Flavian emperors struck coins commemorating not only 
predecessors the throne, but their wives and sons and other relatives, 
whose money had been circulation. Two curious points may noted 
with regard this bronze money: Tiberius was frequently 
honoured his reputation had not yet been ruined Tacitus’ venomous 
pen, and still passed respectable sovereign, worthy dignified 
commemoration. Caligula, Nero, Otho, and Vitellius, all damned sena- 
torial decrees least public opinion, were never honoured. The 
other point worthy notice that Titus issued commemorative money for 
Britannicus Caesar, the co-heir Claudius, whom Nero murdered, though 
during his lifetime the unfortunate boy had never appeared the Roman 
coinage. This was undoubtedly due, Mr. Mattingly points out, the 
fact that Titus when young had been the chosen friend and companion the 
unlucky Caesar, and retained affectionate memory him. These First 
bronze’ coins Britannicus are among the very rarest Roman 
only three four are known the one the British Museum [Plate LV. 
worn but perfectly legible. 

cannot speak too highly the care which Mr. Mattingly has 
lavished this volume, not merely the very detailed description 
every coin, and the statement its exact weight, but noticing the 
varieties juxtaposition between obverse and reverse types. These some- 
times give useful hints the provenance piece: the various mints 
had their own special tricks, the matter mechanical striking the 
which passed between their hammers and anvils. 

Mr. Mattingly points out page xiii his preface, the coinage 
the Flavians shows decided tendency towards the centralization finance 
the great mint the capital city. Vespasian’s first years money was 
being struck perhaps ten dozen places: the end Domitian’s 
time would seem that the whole coinage was being sent out from Rome 
the mints Lugdunum and proconsular Asia, which had lingered into 
the 80’s, were apparently extinct the coming the 90’s. true that 
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the great number mints which existed the first year Vespasian were 
certain extent the results political chance. When the army and 
fleet the East were being mobilized for the great expedition against Italy, 
which was overthrow Vitellius, money was wanted once and great 
bulk. Hence, apparently, extemporized mints Ephesus for the military 
and Byzantium for the naval preparations. These issues, mainly denarii, 
are handsome design, and have fair portrait Vespasian, though their 
mechanical striking not always good the matters roundness and 
accurate centring the types. The Illyrian mint, which must date from 
few months later than the Asiatic ones, has the other hand very poor 
record. The portrait its coins has resemblance whatever the heavy 
features Vespasian, and simply male head large: obviously 
sample the newly-proclaimed emperor’s visage had reached Poetovio, 
Aquileia, whatever other place was the site this mint, extemporized 
for the pay the Danube-legions which were about push into Italy. 
One would suspect that these badly struck and ill-centred coins were issued 
rather some very minor town, rather than Aquileia, where good 
engravers ought have been forthcoming. 

The Spanish mint Tarraco owed its origin Galba, and continued 
strike for some time after Vespasian had been generally recognized 
emperor. Its bronze sesterces are generally very well executed, but may 
differentiated from those the Roman mint the fact that the emperor’s 
neck nearly always too thin for real portrait. One may sometimes 
suspect lingering tradition Galba’s features, till the Spanish engravers 
last learnt what very short-necked and heavily jowled person was now 
power Rome. But the Tarraco mint, though vigorous enough down 
72, seems extinct long before the accession Titus 79. 
The establishment Lugdunum, important under the earlier emperors, 
flickered small scale through the reign Titus, but would seem 
have expired very early the time Domitian, where coins Gaulish issue 
are scarce, and all his first two regnal years. 

must find space testify Mr. Mattingly’s acute observations 
the character the types chosen the three Flavian emperors. 
course easy recognize the useful propagandic intention the numerous 
varieties the CAPTA coins Vespasian and Titus, and the 
frequent record successes Germany the money Domitian. These, 
course, obviously set before the subjects the empire the military 
prowess the reigning dynasty. But the choice other coin-types has also 
political meaning, though sometimes may escape the eye first 
glance. One need not allude such instances the portraiture temples 
and theatres, newly built repaired after the great fire 80, 
Domitians’ many allusions his celebration the Secular Games 
88. The less obvious but very interesting types are those which recall the 
special devotion one emperor another particular patron god 
goddess, some moral political virtue. Domitian’s cult Minerva, 
recorded very long series coins, stresses (as Mr. Mattingly observes 
three separate aspects the goddess, each appealing different 
phase the imperial mind. Jupiter Custos records Domitian’s constant 
fear conspiracies—some real, some unreal and imaginary—from which 
believed that had been delivered special divine providence. 


* 
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Aeternitas’ marks the fond hope that the Flavian dynasty had become per- 
manent, curious delusion, for Domitian never dared nominate heir 
successor, and must have been conscious all his later years that was 
case ‘aprés moi déluge’. took such precaution did Nerva, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius for securing competent substitute, 
who would take over his work, when the fatal scissors should cut short his 
life. The only dynastic hint the regretful coinage which commemorates 
Domitian’s only son, who died child. The not uncommon pieces 
commemorating this little DIVVS CAESAR are not hopeful sign: did 
Domitian dream other sons, after this much cherished boy had been 
taken from are these coins, some them representing the infant 
seated among the stars, mere expression regret without hope 

For many similar hints and suggestions, the reader will find ample 
occasion thank Mr. Mattingly when has read through all the ninety- 
eight pages the preface this admirable volume. Oman. 


Geschichte des Papsttums. Von Caspar. Band Rémische Kirche 
und Imperium Romanum. (Tiibingen Mohr, 1930.) 


book high value and great importance: the whole work 
which forms the first volume designed, not series biographies 
individual popes, but history the idea the papacy. That story 
the development papal claims here carried down the death pope 
Leo the Great 461). Dr. Caspar writes historian, not theolo- 
gian does not seek serve any apologetic interest. states expressly 
that any discussion the validity the Petrine claims lies beyond the 
idea the papacy, like every other idea, says his preface, can become 
the object historical study only when has formed for itself body, 
the papacy did the Roman church and its leaders. The idea the 
papacy inner experience, confession religious faith, raised 
above history—is for the believer un- 
changing truth, and therefore can have development even the specula- 
tive question concerning the truth the content this idea lies beyond 
history. But the embodiment the papal idea the papacy subject 
the historical laws birth, development, and change. Dr. Caspar thus 
removed from the atmosphere conscious polemic which tends embitter 
most studies the history the papacy. His standpoint has indeed been 
vigorously challenged Hugo Koch: was precisely his work upon 
Cyprian’s attitude towards the primacy the which constrained 
Dr. Koch resign his professorship and leave the 
Roman allegiance. Abstruse dogmas such that the Trinity, urges Dr. 
Koch, may only gradually ripen their full formulation, but whether 
the Primacy Jurisdiction over the whole church has always been 
understood was defined the Vatican Council 1870: this 


Cf. der Savigny-Stiftung Kanonistische Abteilung 
(1927), 331. 

Cf. Cyprian der rémische Primat. Eine kirchen- dogmengeschichtliche 
Studie und Untersuchungen &c., edd. Harnack und Carl Schmidt, Reihe, 
Band, Heft 1), Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1910. 

Cf. Modernisme Eglise. Paris, Letouzey Ané, 1929, 424. 
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matter history, and the fact that Cyprian knew such claim creates 

gap which dogmatic assertion can Koch’s discussion 
Dr. Caspar’s standpoint clearly formulates for the student through one 
concrete example outstanding interest the problem the limits which 
research must subject itself would not guilty usurpation. 
time that that problem should fairly faced this country, 
being faced Meanwhile Dr. Caspar’s abstention dogmatic 
issues gives his work added cogency. 

thus significant that has not found necessary for his purpose 
discuss any length the authenticity the key text, Matthew xvi. 17-19, 
but his own view that was not Rome, but Africa, that this text 
received its first application the Roman see makes for him certainty 
that verses and cannot merely late Roman But 
Dr. Caspar’s book does not stand based, especially its earlier 
chapters, his former publications, and these must studied the reader 
would appreciate the conclusions which are adopted the present work. 
1926 there appeared Dr. Caspar’s elaborate monographic study the early 
lists Roman bishops here the argument one great complexity, and 
fortunate that has been clearly summarized Dr. Caspar himself 
paper published the Festschrift for Paul This summary 
should certainly consulted introduction the lengthy monograph. 
Dr. Caspar argues that its original form the list did not purport give 
the line the bishops Rome the list was compiled the church the 
course its struggle with heretical sects and was designed show that the 
views the heretics were recent development, they could not traced 
back any apostolic tradition. The church its side stood direct suc- 
cession from the Apostles: had guarded the apostolic tradition, the 
The list the record those men who the 
church Rome from Peter onwards were the links the unbroken chain 
God, Christ, apostles, and those through whom are united the apostles. 
Thus Peter does not head the the list starts from him. The interest 
the compilers the list was not historical, but dogmatic. Later, when the 
purely historical interest was awakened, and men sought establish 
chronology early Christian development, this list was transformed into 
series bishops Rome, and Peter took his place their head, but this 
fitting the names into chronological framework was quite arbitrary, and 
the dates and the year-periods attributed each bishop are all alike 
historical value. This general result Dr. Caspar’s analysis has been 
widely e.g. Hans Lietzmann. But important step the 


Koch, Cathedra Petri, Newe Untersuchungen die der Primatslehre 
(=Beiheft the Zeitschrift fir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft Giessen, 
1930, pp. 

Cf. the suggestive discussion the problem Emil Brunner, Der Mittler. Zur 
Besinnung den Christusglauben, Mohr, 1927, pp. 128-71. 

Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung (see note 293), 331. 

schaft, Jahr, Geisteswissenschaftliche Klasse, Heft 4), Berlin, 1926. 

Papsttum Kaisertum, Verlag der Drucke, 1926, pp. 

Cf. Carl Schmidt, Studien den Pseudo-Clementinen nebst einem Anhange Die 
Bischofsliste und die Pseudo-Clementinen’. Texte und Untersuchungen 
4te Reihe, Band, Heft, Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1929, 385. 
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analysis has been challenged. Carl Schmidt his recent study the 
Pseudo-Clementine literature has denied that there any evidence for the 
view that Hippolytus attached his Chronicle list names Roman 
bishops, and himself inclined think that there was such list 
anote present book Dr. Caspar briefly reasserts 
his former contention, but will doubtless later give detailed answer 
Carl Schmidt’s criticism. any event this criticism should consulted 
the student reading Dr. Caspar’s monograph. 

But perhaps greater general interest Dr. Caspar’s study, published 
1927, Primatus Petri, eine philologisch-historische Untersuchung die 
Urspriinge der This consists two parts, the former dealing 
with Tertullian, the latter with Cyprian. Part Dr. Caspar raises the 
question when was the text Matthew xvi. first related the see 
Rome? Harnack had answered that question saying that was Bishop 
Kallistus 220 who first took this step. The evidence for this 
found Tertullian’s Montanist work pudicitia which this 
view directed against edict Bishop Kallistus. 


tua nunc sententia quaero writes Tertullian, unde hoc ius ecclesiae usurpes. 
quia dixerit Petro Dominus super hanc petram aedificabo ecclesiam meam, tibi dedi 
clavis regni caelestis, vel quaecumque alligaveris vel solveris terra, erunt alligata vel 
soluta idcirco praesumis derivasse solvendi alligandi potestatem, 
est omnem ecclesiam Petri propinquam, qualis evertens atque commutans mani- 
festam Domini intentionem personaliter hoc Petro conferentem 


Karl Adam has consistently urged that Tertullian here protesting against 
the pronouncement some African But Hugo Koch argued with 


great force that was indeed edict the bishop Rome which Tertul- 
lian was criticizing,* and this view Dr. Caspar concurs. But what then 
the meaning the singular phrase est omnem ecclesiam Petri pro- 
pinquam remains without parallel, urges Dr. Caspar, save Tertul- 
lian’s own work, where the conception nearness apostolic see recurs, 
and here But just this phrase Tertullian’s, the whole 
the argument put into the mouth the bishop Rome: can only 
conclude that the argument has been invented Tertullian order 
refuted him. therefore from Africa and not from Kallistus that 
there emanates the first application Matthew xvi. 18-19 the Roman 
see. Caspar thus 1927 urged that the ecclesia Petri Rome; 
the same year Harnack proposed read ‘ad Romanam (for omnem) 
ecclesiam But the present book Dr. Caspar drops his identification 
with Rome and following Koch translates ganze Petrusnahe Kirche 
die durch Matth. xvi. 18-19 auf Petrus gegriindete Gesamtkirche und 


pp. 335-88. 

Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung Rechtsgeschichte, Kanonistische Abteilung 
(1927), pp. 253-331 (and also separately). 

Cf. Karl Adam, Das sogenannte Bussedikt des Papstes Kallistus 
lichungen aus dem Kirchenhistorischen Seminar Miinchen, Reihe, Nr. 5.), 
Miinchen, Lentner, 1917. 

Kallist Tertullian. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Bussstreitigkeiten und des 
romischen Primats der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Phil.-hist. Klasse, Jahrgang 1919, 22. Abhandlung), Heidelberg, Winter, 1920. 

Ecclesia Petri propinqua. Zur Geschichte der des Primats des rémischen 
Sitzungsberichte der kén. Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 1927, 
no. pp. 
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damit implicite auch die But this change view, would appear 
me, seriously affects the force Dr. Caspar’s argument Der Primatus 
Petri. there pointed out that discussions the special powers the 
Roman see use made for many years after Tertullian this text 
St. Matthew thus, urged, improbable that Roman pope was the 
first apply the text support specifically Roman claims: more 
natural think that the argument was the free invention Tertullian. 
But the pope was making special claim but only such any church 
united the apostolic tradition could make virtue the authority 
granted Matthew xvi, why should there any reason for Rome 
particular use this text until had further received new interpretation 
with specific reference the Roman Dr. Caspar’s original argu- 
ment would appear considerably weakened the change the trans- 
lation Tertullian’s phrase. unfortunate that Dr. Koch’s criticism 
Der Primatus Petri, with its detailed study Tertullian’s language and 
should have appeared too late noticed Dr. Caspar this 
book. Both and Dr. Adam’s essay should read conjunction with 
the present restatement Dr. Caspar’s view. 

The second section Der Primatus Petri, which deals with Cyprian, 
even more important. For Cyprian Matthew xvi. 18-19 becomes the 
divina lex, which founded the authority the monarchic episcopate. face 
schism how was the unity the whole church maintained 
Cyprian sees the bond unity not hierarchy ecclesiastical 
authorities, but ‘horizontal’ community cohering glutino’. 
such conception church unity there place for Roman primacy. 
But certain passages Cyprian’s writings, urges Dr. Caspar, cannot 
reconciled with the conception elsewhere uniformly maintained his 
works these passages have been framed meet the special situation the 
church Rome caused the schism Novatian. Cyprian our earliest 
witness for the term Cathedra Petri’ first established the specific con- 
tact between the bishop Rome and the promise Peter contained 
Matthew xvi. He, too, the revised version his unitate for the first 
time uses the phrase Primatus Petri’ which here apparently der Erst- 
primatus this sense the position primus inter pares 
not relation superiority but still this special reference the 
older Roman formulation derived from Irenaeus. Later, when Cyprian 
disagreed with Pope Stephen over the question the validity heretic 
baptism, the pope seized upon this conception the Roman bishop the 
successor Peter whom the promise Matthew xvi. 18-19 had been 
made, and turned support his own authority against Cyprian him- 
self, thus paralysing Cyprian’s defence the view held the African 
church. This interpretation for which Dr. Caspar contends obviously rests 
upon two premises: (i) that these ‘Roman’ passages Cyprian’s works 
are irreconcilable with the rest Cyprian’s writings and (ii) that the revised 
text Cyprian’s Unitate genuine work from Cyprian’s own hand. 
Both contentions have been denied Hugo Koch his book Cathedra 


Adam, ‘Neue Untersuchungen die Urspriinge der kirchlichen Primatslehre, 
Theologische Quartalschrift, 109 (1928), pp. 161-256. 
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Petri, and his argument, which far too lengthy summarized here, 
very impressive. will interesting see how Dr. Caspar will meet that 
argument. 

these sections Dr. Caspar’s book which are most likely 
challenged. His treatment the Constantinian period may open 
question detail, but that largely because there yet general 
agreement upon Constantine’s religious policy and aims. Thus Dr. Caspar 
follows Schwartz thinking that Constantine’s influence was largely 
responsible for the issue Galerius the edict toleration 311. 
This view is, far aware, supported contemporary evidence, 
and surely conclusively disproved the silence Eusebius Eusebius 
could have claimed for his hero any part the issue that edict would 
never have missed that opportunity. The attempt prove that Constan- 
tine after his victory the Milvian Bridge issued constitution guarantee- 
ing full religious freedom the West (p. 581) founded inadequate 
basis—the recurrence the word disciplina the Acta purgationis Felicis 
when compared with the wording the edict toleration 311— 
though Dr. Caspar rightly follows Seeck denying the existence 
Edict the synodal letter Pope Silvester from the 
Arles Dr. Caspar would read qui maiores dioceses tenes’ and would 
apparently interpret the word diocese its ecclesiastical sense. may 
doubted whether this use the word can paralleled early 
prefer read qui maiores diocheseos partes tenes’ and 
interpret the phrase meaning the city Rome. The Greek genitive 
appearing Latin text would seem dangerous That Con- 
stantine ‘die Stellung des Unparteiischen den verschiedenen Reli- 
gionsbekenntnissen seiner Untertanen bis zum Ende streng gewahrt (hat) 
surely over-statement. But these are matters little moment for Dr. 
Caspar’s theme, and more significant that has realized the importance 
the point, made first, think, Gwatkin, that Pope Miltiades trans- 
formed commission episcopal judges, appointed Constantine try 
the Donatist issue, into council bishops accordance with the tradi- 
tional practice the church, and thus provided the emperor with the model 
which adopted larger scale Arles and Nicaea. 

Dr. Caspar’s account the development papal theory through 
Damasus and Innocent Leo the Great masterly. Incidentally the 
judgement passed some modern work very refreshing any student, for 
instance, who has worked with care through Dr. Wittig’s perverse apology 
for Pope Damasus can only rejoice that his book dealt with faith- 
fully Dr. Caspar (p. 595). Compare Dr. Chapman’s laboured and un- 
critical defence Pope Liberius* with the balanced and sympathetic 
account the Liberius and Hosius given Dr. Caspar’s work, 
and the strength the latter patent. the chapter the Council 


Cf. Baynes, Constantine the Great and the Christian Church. Proceedings 
the British Academy, vol. xv. [1931], 78. 

Joseph Wittig, Die Friedenspolitik des Papstes Damasus und der Ausgang 
der arianischen Streitigkeiten Abhandlungen herausgegeben 
von Sdralek, Band x), Breslau, Aderholz, 1912. 

The contested Letters Pope Liberius. Maredsous, 1910 (reprinted from the Revue 
Bénédictine that year). 
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Ephesus Schwartz’s studies have formed the basis throughout; for the 
Council Chalcedon there yet text the Acta Conciliorum 
menicorum which the historical student may resort, and the same security 
the presentation the story impossible. Baynes. 


The Chancellor’s Roll for the Eighth Year King Richard the First, 
Michaelmas 1196. Edited Doris (London: Pipe Roll 
Society, 1930.) 


THE new volume issued the Pipe Roll Society contains not the Pipe 
Roll but the Chancellor’s Roll for 1196. The former has disappeared. While 
the loss may regretted, the two rolls for any year are nearly duplicates 
that only students financial details will find really serious. 

The year covered the roll was not productive any important 
political events England. Richard spent his time the Continent 
war with Philip France busy with his campaign Brittany. The roll 
tells the movement troops, especially Welshmen, abroad and the 
transfer money. Mrs. Stenton has dealt with both these matters her 
introduction. Her description the sources royal revenue 
welcome addition our knowledge the subject. 

The roll maintains the high standard set its predecessors store- 
house useful general information. There are, for example, number 
statements submitted keepers manors and others the prices paid 
for sheep and cattle. There almost monotonous lack variation 
these prices. Sheep were purchased large numbers times, the greatest 
number noted being eleven hundred Marlborough (p. 33). With the 
exception two localities the average cost was sixpence. Bamburgh, 
Northumberland, might expected, the average was fourpence (p. 92), 
while Hamme, unidentified place either Somerset Dorset, sixty- 
two sheep were purchased average cost sevenpence (p. 198). 
Oxen and cows, the number either brought one place ranging from 
very few the two hundred and forty cows purchased for the restocking 
the honour Lancaster (p. 98), were bought average price four 
shillings, again with two exceptions. Cornwall and Northumberland the 
average for oxen fell three shillings (pp. 92, 139). Such returns must 
carefully weighed before they can used for descriptions the cost 
living the twelfth century. Though keeper manor honour might 
able purchase sheep quantity average cost sixpence, one 
may wonder what would happen peasant who tried buy single sheep 
the same rate. The valuation both cows and oxen several counties 
the uniform price four shillings odd (pp. 98, 121, 190, 193, 201, &c.). 
Oxen later days were generally regarded more valuable than cows and 
their price reflected this opinion. 

Castle repairs, always, loom large the roll, and this year 
internal peace. There are references such operations least twenty- 
five castles including those far removed from each other 
Oxford, Pole, Devizes, Tickhill, Shrewsbury, Exeter, and Winchester. 
some instances what was done concealed behind general terms (pp. 20, 33, 
197), but are told that the walls Salisbury and Dover castles were 
repaired (pp. 24, that labour was expended the drawbridge 
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Rochester (p. 281), and that the gates Carlisle and Shrewsbury castles 
were repaired (pp. 21, 42). The houses several castles received the atten- 
tion they doubtless needed (pp. 13, 69, 111, 164, &c.). The medieval pre- 
decessors the modern Board Works seem have been very busy 
without their care the strong castles the Normans and Angevins 
would soon have become picturesque and useless piles masonry. 


JAMES 


The Cambridge Medieval History. Vol. vi. Victory the Papacy. 
University Press, 1929.) 


volume contains general introduction, thirteen narrative chapters 
mostly running from 1200 1270, and twelve chapters wider 
aspects the middle ages. These are followed the usual elaborate and 
valuable bibliographies and adequate index, and separate portfolio 
excellent maps accompanies the volume. 

English historiography record ups and downs. The brilliant 
seventeenth century was followed the mainly barren eighteenth and this 
the historical renaissance the nineteenth. Are the up-grade 
the present time, the down-grade? difficult say. Con- 
temporary facts are the hardest all interpret. But the recent volumes 
the Cambridge Medieval History, and more especially this latest one, 
strengthen the hope almost into belief that are moving upward and 
not downward, though this volume also records irreparable loss 
historical scholarship the death Professor Bury, the architect the 
and fewer than three contributors the volume, and its 
publication was closely followed the death Dr. Tanner. 

The characteristic this instalment which more than anything else 
seems distinguish from the great English contributions historical 
scholarship the nineteenth century its catholic point view. English 
historical scholars to-day have probably wider knowledge con- 
tinental history than some their great predecessors, but there evidence 
that they have somewhat different attitude toward and toward its 
England. With the passing the ultra-Germanist school there 
has passed also the belief that England’s institutional and intellectual 
kinship with Europe ended with the Germanic conquest Britain, 
which many incidental illustrations could picked out this volume. 
would, for example, hard indeed imagine English historian 
the last century speaking Matthew Paris Dr. Jacob’s terms 

His fate [that Henry III] has been largely the work conventual patriot 
with genius for barbed and malicious anecdote, whose acidulated comments have 
not failed produce their desired effect. Englishmen have seldom had true 


notion the meaning and purpose the papal monarchy, and the thirteenth 
century monastic chroniclers were exception. 


The justice least part this observation would denied very 
few to-day, while most would probably admit the justice 
not long since important book could say that 


when English churchmen found that the tyrant [John], against whom they made 
common cause with English barons and townsmen, received sympathy and support 


> 
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from Rome, the conception English church that was something more than mere 
branch the church universal began take clearer shape. 


There little this attitude this volume, and the change will probably 
seem most historians improvement. 

Nor only ecclesiastical matters that this changing attitude may 
seen appears even more prominently the treatment institutions. 
Dr. Powicke here, his life Langton, urges the point that Langton’s 
sympathy with the barons extended farther than their reforms. The 
guarantees demanded from John, including the expulsion the mer- 
cenaries, and the imposition controlling body twenty-five, were 
later development, fostered distrust and the heat Un- 
questionably true, but how different from the older statements, least 
from the old emphasis! This change goes hand-in-hand with consider- 
able shift emphasis, traceable largely the influence the late 
Dr. Tout, from representative administrative institutions, which 
amply exemplified the English portions the volume. 

The liberal school constitutional historians has seen the movement [the 
baronial opposition Henry the first steps taken towards representative govern- 
ment Parliament. the present, emphasis tends rather laid upon the 
drastic and revolutionary character the new control, and upon the positive efforts 


made the direction reforming local government and ameliorating the tenant’s 
relation his lord. The greatness Hubert Walter not yet fully recognized. 


These newer tendencies English historical literature are naturally 
more marked the chapters England than the others, but those 
other parts signs are not lacking changes somewhat different kind. 
Ten fifteen years ago the editors this series would have been less likely 
than now allot English historian one the capital chapters 
France the treatment the Italian communes their wisdom doing 
this volume justified the eminently satisfactory chapters the 
reigns Philip Augustus and Louis VIII and Italy the later thirteenth 
century. The chapters Germany indicate like thorough assimilation 
the results recent German scholarship. 

The plan the volume, properly enough, called for much greater detail 
the narrative chapters the Empire, Italy, France, and England, than 
those Spain and the northern and eastern states Europe, which 
rule cover much longer period and some cases have had cut 
down mere outline, or, Dr. Koht’s chapter, brief summary 
the literature and institutions the Scandinavian kingdoms generally. 
This was doubt inevitable, but was very unfortunate. Within their 
cramped limits the authors these chapters have usually done all that 
could expected, but they naturally offer little material for reviewer. 
finds more the general essays with which the volume concludes. 

the account Innocent III’s pontificate with which the volume 
opens—an estimate judicial and judicious any have ever seen—there 
one important statement which may possibly open question. 
Dr. Jacob’s reading Innocent III’s decretal Per venerabilem, one the 
most important documents the middle ages, makes extend claim 
appellate jurisdiction over cases every kind and would thus seem 
make the pope the ordinarius every man Innocent claimed 
be. different reading this document would limit Innocent III’s 
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claim normal appellate jurisdiction only over cases which the 
original jurisdiction the secular and the spiritual authorities had been 
concurrent, thus greatly limiting the papal claim and leaving Inno- 
cent instead Innocent III the doubtful distinction being probably 
the first make official assertion plenitudo potestatis which covers all 
secular matters appeal not merely casualiter but matter course. 
One can never attain absolute certainty point nice the exact 
meaning such expanding traditional phrases the canonists any 
definite period early the opening the thirteenth century, and this 
observation intended query only, not but the reading 
indicated above would seem more accord with the words and con- 
text and with other utterances Innocent III than the more inclusive one 
adopted Dr. Jacob. 

the narrative chapters France and England Dr. Powicke gives 
pen portraits Philip Augustus and John much briefer but less accurate 
and almost vivid Bishop Stubbs’s remarkable characterization 
Henry his introduction the so-called Chronicle Benedict 
Peterborough but why say that John knew England probably better 
than any other English ruler prior Edward VII and George V’? Such 
statement is, course, susceptible neither proof nor disproof, but one 
cannot help wondering the first and the last Tudor have not been some- 
what slighted. 

Nothing more concise authoritative has been written medieval 
commerce and industry than Dr. Clapham’s thirty pages. the ninth 
century they [the Northmen] joined hands with the East behind the back 
Europe were.’ The chapter fairly bristles with such pregnant 
statements. like comprehensiveness marks Mr. Reade’s able summary 
the development political thought before 1300. His concluding sen- 
tences admirably characterize the distinctly medieval’ elements the 
growth political ideas. 


legitimate hold that political theory distinctly medieval only long 
engaged with certain problem relation Christendom whole. That problem 
was, the language Gelasius, the problem auctoritas sacrata pontificum 
regalis or, more briefly, the relation between sacerdotium and 
The City State, the Empire, and the Nation have been the three characteristic stages, 


and only the second the three properly regarded productive medieval 
thought. 


pleasant also note that Mr. Reade has not seen fit follow those 
who recent years have ascribed St. Augustine the bad eminence’ 
being the only medieval theorist repudiate Cicero’s definition res 
publica, and believe that state the highest and truest sense may exist 
without justice. 

would invidious try make comparisons these valuable 
essays even single reviewer were competent so, but the sketch 
the history and the constitution medieval universities the late Dean 
Rashdall requires special word not merely for the proof contains the 
great loss have sustained its author’s death, but for the complete 
mastery large and complicated subject disclosed its few pages. 

reviewer this book should what reviewers sometimes fail do, 
and try put himself the place the editors and the various contri- 
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butors it, would hard see what important respect their work 
could improved upon. The limits space and plan have undoubtedly 
hampered some the contributors very seriously, but these limits could 
scarcely have been avoided the volume contains over one thousand 
pages. book this kind one should not anticipate fresh contributions 
historical knowledge, but should expect find, and this volume 
does find, careful selection mature interpretations one the most 
intricate and fascinating epochs the history our civilization. This 
book from which the specialist may often profit and one that all others 
should find practically indispensable. 


Episcopal Visitation Monasteries the thirteenth century. 
(Manchester: University Press, 1931.) 


can expected the present stage scholarship and face the vast 
mass documents each fact has its full voucher the footnotes, and the 
author holds the scales judicially disputed points, yet without fearing 
give his own judgement either explicitly implicitly. And has done 
wisely not confine his purview England; for few things are more 
notable monastic history than the similarity conditions and the 
parallelism evolution different countries. illustrate English 
incident French give far more security our conclusions and 
hoped that Mr. Cheney will follow this volume with another 
the later centuries. For, there again, when find that Frenchmen 
the fifteenth century were acting very much Englishmen acted the 
thirteenth, and incurred much the same criticism, and met with much the 
same excuses, this collocation various countries and various dates—so 
long the reader can see exactly where and when standing—adds 
immensely the completeness the picture and the cogency our 
deductions. 

Personally, have thank Mr. Cheney for two expressed corrections 
detail (pp. and 113) and for one silent correction page 72; 
had assumed, without real evidence, that the Burton ‘articles 
inquiry’ proceeded from Grosseteste. His book certainly 
for has taken full notice Dr. Saunders’s recent study the 
Norwich Priory documents. But this book seems slightly have misled 
him one important point, the value Bishop Goldwell’s injunction 
1492 (p. was detected that Norwich, which was bound have 
two scholars the university that year, had sent none, ‘to the great 
scandal and damage the The bishop treated 
this uncontested fact seriously, and insisted that the irregularity should 
remedied, for the removal scandal and the repression avarice. Both 
avarice and scandal were here fairly evident, the parallel detectum 
the same visitation, that certain statutory incomes were not being paid 
the charity priests, and therefore souls were being defrauded masses 
and prayers. True, this year 1492 was the only year the century 
which this illegal diversion scholarship funds had but how can 
plead ‘doubtful need for injunction’, Dr. Saunders and Mr. 
Cheney not probable that Goldwell’s injunction was fact most 
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salutary, and that explains why Norwich never offended again for good 
many years, whereas other equally rich monasteries, richer, are shown 
the provincial chapter records have suppressed their university con- 
tributions more There also one rather misleading sentence 
page 50, where the summary from the Burton chronicler omits the word rite. 
The statutory powers the provincial chapter might thus exaggerated 
non-specialist reader, who would therefore find difficult put 
Bishop Giffard’s action, described the next page, its right place. 
But, let repeat, the book whole excellently balanced its judge- 


Calendar the Liberate Rolls preserved the Public Record Office. 
Henry III, vol. ii, 1240-1245 Stationery Office, 1930.) 


first volume the Calendar Chancery Liberate Rolls covering the 
years 1226-1240 was published 1916 and reviewed these pages 
January The text the present volume has been prepared 
Mr. Chapman and the index Mr. Evans, both whom 
sincere congratulations should given for the accomplishment very 
difficult tasks. One the difficulties the enormous number obscure 
words: the List rare words words with rare meaning’ covers eight 
columns the index and might easily have been expanded. For instance 
Daye (translated dairy-maid, 178) and howas (hoes, 314) seem rare 
enough deserve inclusion the list. the former volume, the Latin 
has been given brackets all cases where the translation doubtful. 

The first entry the volume writ ordering the treasurer and cham- 
berlains pay Peter Aigueblanche, keeper the wardrobe, 200 marks 
for expenses. There are many payments into the wardrobe, but the index 
mentions only one payment out the wardrobe (p. 128: there seem 
others, e.g. pp. 125 and 317). This natural, payments out the 
wardrobe would not made through any the types writs enrolled 
the Liberate Rolls. The index makes strong distinction between payments 
into the wardrobe, which are collected the subject index under ward- 
robe’, and payments the keeper the wardrobe, which appear only 
under the names the keepers. Thus the largest payment the kind 
mentioned the volume (p. 121): Liberate Peter Chaceporc, keeper 
the wardrobe, 20,000 marks well from the Jewry from other sources 
for despatch the king’s business’ (presumably the expedition Gascony), 
indexed under not under wardrobe. this distinction really 
justifiable Further, the Index Subjects nine places are mentioned 
which the wardrobe was kept received the references are not 
complete, e.g. Woodstock, add pp. 303, 314, 316 and many other places 
are mentioned the text which payments the wardrobe were made 
which are not indexed: e.g. Ely 115, Faversham 212, Marwell 126, 127, 
Nottingham 285, Oxford 303, Portsmouth 130, 131, 133, Stamford 315, 
Winchester 123, 124, Worcester 318. not clear why the first nine should 
taken and the second nine left. 


Among the many place-names have noted only two corrections: Liaucourt 
(p. 112) should Liancourt; and Mauritannia (pp. 79, 145) Mortagne, the 
itinerary shows. Ante, xxxiii. 98-100. 
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The subject-matter these rolls the most varied description. 
Interesting and vivid illustrations military affairs abound such the 
arrangements for provisioning Rhuddlan Castle (p. 102, 104), the descrip- 
tions various kinds crossbows (ad unum pedem, duos pedes, 
turnum (pp. 61, 279), the manning ships and the transport stores 
185-6). There much information scattered about wages 
and prices. The entries Works and Buildings’ fill seven and half pages 
the Index Subjects those relating windows seem specially nume- 
rous: among them may noted glass window Geddington with the 
king’s image the middle. The entries relating royal alms contain some 
most surprising figures: e.g. January 1244 Liberate Edward son 
Odo and mark spent feeding 10,000 poor for the soul the queen 
who was the wife St. Edward and the like for feeding 10,000 poor 
the Friday after St. Hilary for the salvation the king, his queen, and his 
(p. 210). This moderate compared with the following (on 
April 1242): Liberate brother John the almoner 6s. 8d. feed 
50,000 poor, each person have 1d. for food, for the soul the empress, 
late the king’s sister, one-half them Oxford, and the other Ospring’ 
and 6s. 8d. feed 2,000 poor for the same cause Ankerwyke and 
Broomhill and the same date 6d. 8d. feed 50,000 poor Lon- 
don, Windsor, and elsewhere, the counsel the abbot Evesham 
(p. 124). There must have been difficulty disposing these meals, even 
every applicant came early and often. When little later (20 September 
1245) the London were ordered feed 10,000 poor, they were 
instructed, may not possible find many poor once, feed 
them turns from day day till the number completed (p. 324). This 
volume, unlike the first, records educational grants, unless order feed 
1,000 poor scholars Oxford may considered one (p. 220). Literary 
history represented grant marks Master Henry the verse- 
maker for writing the lives St. Edward and St. George. This Henry 
Avranches, many courts; the life St. Edward pro- 
bably Estorie Seint Aedward Rei, written 1245 and dedicated 
the the life St. George has not been identified. 


Franciscan Philosophy Oxford the thirteenth century. 
(British Society Franciscan Studies, vol. xvi.) (London: Milford, 
1930.) 


historians have turned more and more research movements 
thought, the philosophy the middle ages has won marked increase 
interest. that philosophy the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
land place, save France and Paris, exercised such influence England 
and Oxford. If, the author this book regretfully emphasizes, research 
into English scholasticism lags behind that into continental, this caused 
part the disappearance much material for the course time, 
but also because many valuable sources, such the Commentaries the 
Sentences the Dominican Richard Fishacre and the Franciscan Richard 
Rufus, the Quaestiones and Quodlibets Roger Marston, and the Com- 
mentaries Aristotle the seculars Adam Brufield, Bungay, John Ditnes- 
hale (Dinsdale), and Simon Faversham, are still unprinted. 
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these circumstances Miss Sharp has taken the only right course. She 
does not attempt the yet impossible task tracing development the 
dependence one schoolman another, but seeks describe six impor- 
tant figures the Franciscan school philosophy Oxford. They are 
Robert Grosseteste, its first teacher, who exercised decisive influence the 
whole Thomas York, whose Sapientale, great compilation based 
Arabic Aristotelianism, gave very probably its colouring Franciscan 
Aristotelianism Roger Bacon, the acute critic, and the champion the 
element natural John Pecham, the most outspoken representa- 
tive Franciscan Augustinianism Richard Mediavilla (Meneville), who 
shows the transition more pronounced Aristotelianism (since according 
our present knowledge only worked Paris, his inclusion might 
questioned, but after all, like Henry Ghent, strongly influenced the 
Oxford school); and finally the greatest them all, Duns Scotus. For 
completeness one would have liked treatment Ockham and perhaps 
also that middle between Duns and Ockham, William Alnwick. 

Miss Sharp first sketches the life each schoolman, then gives the 
necessary bibliographical and critical information his works, and finally 
from her own studies discusses detail his views general metaphysical, 
cosmological, and psychological questions, well natural theology. 
Angelology, true, many was linked with the teaching 
intelligences but belongs more suitably theology. The exposition 
provides carefully collated and the main correctly evaluated material, 
and will long indispensable aid students. 

Some points may briefly touched on. Miss Sharp rightly reduces 
its due proportions the overstatement that almost all the assimilation 
Aristotle’s scientific and philosophic thought the second half the 
thirteenth century was due the research Aristotle 
and the makes that clear—but assimilation and mastery 
the entire material Grosseteste far inferior Aquinas and Albertus 
Magnus. And the importance Thomas York lies chiefly the collec- 
tion what the sapientes huius i.e. above all the Arabs, had said. 
(On this point, the weighty works Treserra the Sapientale Acta 
Taraconensia, 1929, and Criterion, 1929, could evidently not used.) 
Roger Bacon rated less highly than usual. Much has been looked 
personal him which was the common property his time. But seems 
that critic the system philosophic and theologic teaching 
saw many defects which were generally recognized only much later. 
certain dislike Thomism, which the exaggerations some Thomists make 
easily intelligible, has hindered Miss Sharp from seeing number weak- 
nesses Augustinianism and Duns Scotus. Some small misunderstandings 
have slipped into what she says (pp. the cognition the attributes 
God and why should only the univocation the concept be’ and 
not its analogy guard against agnosticism Bodley MS. 859 (p. 78) does not 
contain Pecham’s Commentary the Sentences, but Quaestiones which 
derive from the circle Alexander Hales. William Ware was not pupil 
St. Bonaventura, but contemporary Duns Scotus. The problem 
the author the Quaestiones rerum principio formerly ascribed 
Duns has been conclusively solved was the Franciscan 
VOL. 
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Jahrbiicher des Deutschen Reichs unter Albrecht von Habsburg. Von 
(Historische Kommission bei der Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften.) (Munich: Duncker Humblot, 1931.) 


over twenty years since was announced that, while the series 
Jahrbiicher des Deutschen Reichs, which had reached the Great Interregnum, 
would not continued its old form, the Bayerische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften would publish monographs later kings and emperors, 
taking its model Oswald Redlich’s work Rudolf Habsburg. The 
volume before the first appear fulfilment that undertaking. 
The bewildering forty years that followed the Interregnum have now been 
covered modern research. Ten years ago only Rudolf’s reign had 
been adequately treated but since then have come Schneider’s book 
Henry VII and Samanek’s detailed studies Adolf Nassau. Dr. Hessel’s 
work fills the last gap. 

Though containing only 239 pages text, the book very solid and 
thorough piece work. appearance and style austere, not say 
forbidding, its subject but any one with sufficient resolution read 
through will have the satisfaction feeling that has been told all, per- 
haps more than all, that worth knowing about King Albert. 

Albert one the least famous the rulers the Holy Roman Empire, 
and the whole this book confirms the slighting judgement with which 
has commonly been dismissed modern historians. Personally, was 
ungracious, overbearing, and unscrupulous. The nephew who murdered 
him may have been worthless youth, but even Dr. Hessel’s colourless 
account the crime brings home one the scarcely endurable provocation 
that had suffered. king the Romans, Albert showed contempt 
for the claims and ideals the Empire which was unequalled any his 
forerunners successors. Some them set little store the imperial title 
and gravely impaired its prestige; but even Frederick III did not 
deliberately turn imperial authority the detriment imperial rights, 
Albert did his dealings with Philip the Fair, Boniface VIII, and the 
German princes. That cared for nothing but the territorial aggrandize- 
ment the House Habsburg more clearly revealed Dr. Hessel’s 
narrative than Dr. Hessel himself seems aware. the pursuit his 
purpose Albert undoubtedly showed some diplomatic address, military 
skill rather above the average medieval Germany, and ruthless deter- 
mination. But Dr. Hessel inclined exaggerate his abilities and success. 
Albert’s ultimate goal was always the but his immediate ends were 
constantly changing, and the means taken attain one often created 
obstacles the achievement another. This particularly evident 
Albert’s relations with France and the papacy but apparent also 
his domestic policy, the concessions which lavished the lay electors 
before and during his conflict with their ecclesiastical colleagues adding 
much his difficulties when, his later years, his ambition turned east- 
ward. enjoyed many partial temporary triumphs that one may 
easily forget that, taken whole, his reign was ignominious failure. 
Holland, Thuringia, Bohemia, all escaped his grasp; was out- 
Philip the Fair; his subservience the papacy gained 
him less than nothing and was largely owing the alarm caused among 
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his fellow princes his restless greed that the House Habsburg, from 
being the leading family Germany, fell into the second rank, won 
footing among the electors, and had wait until the fifteenth century be- 
fore lucky marriages restored the commanding position which had 
seemed hold securely the days King Rudolf. 


(Mémoires documents publiés par des Chartes, xi.) 
(Paris: Picard, 1930.) 


recent years the latter half the fifteenth century has received con- 
siderable attention from French historians. Stein’s life Charles France, 
Champion’s Louis XI, and Pocquet-du-Haut-Jussé’s Frangois II, duc 
Bretagne, are all notable contributions the history the period, and now 
Professor Calmette has added learned work the relations between 
Louis and England. This latter book based great extent 
thesis written for the Ecole des Chartes Georges work already 
alluded Petit-Dutaillis his volume the fifteenth century 
Lavisse. The shortspace devoted actual subject the last-mentioned 
book suggests possible field for research this part Louis XI’s policy, 
which has been some extent obscured his better-known relations with 
Charles Burgundy. Calmette has filled this gap, and has shown how 
important are the relations between England and France this period for 
proper understanding Louis XI’s policy whole, intertwined they 
were with the question France and Burgundy, also France and 
Brittany. 

Although the English relations are, this volume, for the first time 
woven into one connected and their bearing the problems 
Louis XI’s reign brought out very clearly, should remembered that 
great deal work has been done already Miss Scofield her able work 
Edward scattered through its pages can found much valuable 
matter these same relations, and even fuller treatment some the 
incidents than that accorded them Calmette. The French book has, 
however, brought light certain number new facts, and has streng- 
thened old facts with new material. The authors have made use good 
many documents not consulted Miss Scofield for example some Italian 
and Spanish manuscripts, additional unpublished material the Archives, 
and Bibliothéque Nationale, and considerable amount from the French 
Archives Départementales. Moreover, since the publication The Life 
Edward IV, new books and number articles French periodicals have 
appeared, and Calmette’s bibliography shows that has made use 
material other than that cited Miss Scofield. Perhaps the parts the 
story which most additions have been made from manuscript authorities 
are the history the reconciliation brought about between Margaret Anjou 
and Warwick the King-maker, and the share taken Louis this 
reconciliation, the intrigues Louis after the treaty Péronne, the lavish 
presents made English nobles, and his efforts prove the value 
French goods contrasted with Flemish. Much new detail has also been 
added the account the elaborate measures taken the French 
king sow dissension between Edward and Charles the Bold; and 
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regard the disposition French troops the time the English 
invasion. 

Some features the reign stand out clearly from the mass illustrative 
detail, and the relations with England help throw light the character 
Louis XI. They show his unswerving purpose advance the welfare 
France and the unity France, subdue his enemies far possible 
diplomacy rather than war, and develop the economic prospects 
his country especially the expense Flanders. Louis was opportunist 
and wholly unscrupulous one. was consistent his policy progress, 
his enmity Charles the Bold, and his desire unite Burgundy 
France but was ready adopt any methods which would forward his 
object. was completely immaterial him whether was York 
Lancaster who should occupy the English throne, long England 
would help him, not help least rendered powerless oppose him. 
With this aim welcomed the troubles caused the Wars the Roses 
and was eager augment them. For this was ready espouse the 
cause Margaret Anjou and brought about her junction with 
Warwick the most elaborate course bribery and intrigue. But when 
the Yorkist cause triumphed, fought equally hard win over Edward, 
and ultimately succeeded turning actual opponent into interested 
ally. The fact that Louis, personally parsimonious, was ready expend 
any amount treasure achieve his aims clearly shown the evidence 
his costly presents and the generous way which received English 
envoys. The French embassies England fared very poorly comparison. 
This book brings out more clearly than has been done elsewhere the 
economic side Louis’ policy and his efforts establish commercial 
relations between France and England. 

Whilst Calmette’s work undoubtedly supports the view Louis 
the patriotic, persevering, and clear-sighted promoter his country’s 
welfare, equally emphasizes the traditional picture the unscrupulous 
and superstitious king, who thought could buy the help heaven well 
the help earth, and whose offerings his favourite saints were the 
same lavish scale those his living pensioners. When all told, one 
feels that Louis’ achievement fell somewhat short his effort. certainly 
saved France from war for which she was not ready, but never regained 
Calais, never succeeded winning Edward’s help for the dismember- 
ment Burgundy, and left the union France and Brittany still 
accomplished. Calmette thinks that economic forces were too 
strong for him, and that the trade interests England kept Edward from 
being completely won over. Louis’ own death followed too closely that 
Edward for him make use the disturbed condition affairs England 
that time. Nevertheless left the situation far less dangerous for his 
successor than had found his accession, and had made impos- 
English claims France ever revived with any hope success. 

There one especially interesting appendix this volume explaining 
the policy behind the bishop Elne’s mission England, and the nature 
the trial which had suffer his return France, purely political 
comedy intended save Louis’ face. 

The justificatives comprise much interesting and hitherto unpub- 
lished material. Letters from Edward Louis, and from Louis 
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Edward, from Francis Brittany, from John Aragon, and many others 
documents concerned with the marriage Prince Edward Anne Neville, 
with taxation France, and with decrees the parlement Paris. They 
form valuable part the volume. 


Historical Manuscripts Commission. Report the Manuscripts the late 
Reginald Rawdon Hastings, Esq., the Manor House, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouche. (London: Stationery Office, 1930.) 


collection Hastings papers, numbering about 40,000 documents, was 
purchased the late Henry Huntington January 1927, and now 
California, the Library which bears his name. Before effecting the 
sale, Messrs. Maggs Bros., London, produced descriptive catalogue the 
collection, The Huntingdon Papers (London: Maggs Bros., 1926), which 
contains many facsimiles. Some time subsequent the sale, the docu- 
ments were calendared for the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 

usually impossible for the reviewer Report like this pass 
judgement the wisdom otherwise the selection made and compare 
the printed version with the manuscript. Since the presence the manu- 
scripts the Huntington Library renders both tasks possible, this review 
mainly devoted these two considerations. 

The first group letters belongs the Tudor period and has reference 
the custody Mary, queen Scots, Anglo-Scottish 
the selection documents the Report, although doubt does arise whether 
sufficient the case important document merely give 
reference such relatively rare book The Huntingdon Peerage 
Henry Nugent Bel! (London, 1820). Similarly, view the paucity 
state papers for the reign Mary, might have been better not have 
abridged drastically the queen’s order Sir Edward Hastings levy 
footmen for the defence Calais. true that the two lines print 
allotted this order contain all the essential facts, but they signally fail 
leave with the reader that impression urgency which the original 
conveys. The following précis may illustrate this 

Understanding from Lord Wentworth, Deputy Calais, that the French have 
approached attack the town, the Queen orders Hastings forthwith levy within the 
county Middlesex and within the liberties and franchises well without, 200 able 
footmen, many armed and sufficiently weaponed possible, the rest sent 
forth such sort they may gotten. Hastings further entrust the control and 
guidance the footmen man sufficient take such charge upon him, that the 
captain and the 200 men fail not Dover Saturday next the furthest. 
Orders have been given for their conduct money paid once. Since the service 
requireth expedition, the men should sent forward without regard for anything except 
the Queen’s service. Fail not you tender our service and trust your. 

may have been matter opinion whether Mary’s order needed 
expansion not questionable that Elizabeth’s letter thanks the 
third earl Huntingdon for his services suppressing the northern 
rebellion 1659 should have been included. 

Some the most valuable documents the collection deal with the 
colonization and early history Virginia These are 

circular letter, dated March 1610/11. For this the editor merely 
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gives reference Alexander Brown’s Genesis the United States (i. 463-5). 
Now true that Brown prints the letter full from another copy, but 
his manuscript was hard read and defective, for there are textual varia- 
tions and possible read the Huntington Library copy the signature 
(W. Waade) that Brown found illegible. Moreover, might have been 
expected, the peer’s signature ‘H. Southampton’, not, Brown, 
Lo. Southampton 

The list subscribers Virginia Company, not mentioned the 
Report, but printed Brown (op. cit. 466-9). Here again Brown seems 
have used inferior manuscript, for possible correct number 
his readings. Thus, Mourice Berkley should Maurice Thomas 
Sherley, Thomas Stukeley John Hanham, John Hansam; Thomas Willford, 
Thomas Millford, and forth. The subscription Cavaliero Maycote was 
£75, not £175. Probably the differences are sufficient justify fresh 
transcription the list. 

letter from Samuel Macham, which calendared full. 

Three bills share certificates the fifth earl Huntingdon for 
three sums £40 each which subscribed. These are merely noted 
the Report appendix item No. unabridged specimen would 
have been welcome. 

note inform the earl Huntingdon that about 1,000 acres 
land Virginia belonged him return for his subscription, which 
also briefly mentioned under the item that follows. 

letter from Sir Edward Sandys, which printed with some 
abridgement. 

Power attorney Nicholas Martian and Benjamin Blewet 
manage the Virginian adventure’ for the earl Huntingdon, which 
not mentioned. 

Letter the earl Huntingdon Nicholas Martian about his 
estate Virginia, which not printed. 

Letter Nicholas Martian the earl Huntingdon from Virginia, 
which about one-fourth only printed. 

10. Statement William Davys the earl Huntingdon’s case for 
land Virginia which not printed. 

Normally, the Report, modern spelling and punctuation are used, 
even for passages enclosed inverted commas. would probably well 
point this out the introduction. When attempt made repro- 
duce the original spelling and punctuation without any indication being 
given that contractions have been expanded, certainly desirable that 
this should stated. The letter John Fletcher the countess 
Huntingdon (pp. 58-9) furnishes examples this point. has been printed 
Dr. Samuel Tannenbaum, The Journal English and 
Germanic Philology, xxvii, no. (October 1928, pp. 

Probably enough has been said demonstrate that this Report can 
hardly regarded wholly satisfactory substitute for the original 


Except that line should Tymes’ line omit first full stop 
(and hence note and change the second full stop comma line 13, add ‘e’ 
the prose the end, line substitute comma for full line 
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documents. adequate guide (with few exceptions) the more 
important documents dealing with the political constitutional history 
England. The transcription has been carefully done (with the reserva- 
tions noted above). the other hand, the documents calendared repre- 
sent only small percentage the total number the collection, and 
questionable whether some the time devoted, let say, the differences 
between the news-letters here preserved and Luttrell’s Brief Historical 
Relation might not have been devoted more profitably larger selection 
from the family letters. the historian social life, some the letters 
omitted will seem greater consequence than some those included. 
doubt the relative importance different classes documents difficult 
question, but one cannot but regret the absence such letters those 
Eliza Griffin the countess 1652/3), which she 
recommends gentlewoman housekeeper, Alice Hastings her 
sister (30 January 1655/6), which she says she has bought the things 
according the directions his sister’s note, most them French 
shops, but for the linen, have sent yo" patterne paper 
worne Court’. This letter rather remarkable both because the writer 
seems completely unconscious that she was attending her correspondence 
the anniversary the execution Charles and because here have 
the daughter one the most devoted Royalist families England 
sending pattern fashion worn the court Oliver Cromwell. Pro- 
bably the simple events reported the following letter loomed larger the 
daily lives many than the skirmishes the first civil war which are 
reported length: have post set lately which comes Anster, 
Stratford and Esum from Coventree whom have letters twice 
weeke from London conveniently those Woster’ (15 December 
1656). 


The Crisis English Liberty. History the Stuart Monarchy and the 
Puritan Revolution. Sir (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1930.) 


one the most industrious and prolific modern 
publicists, and has the advantage over most his compeers having 
been for many years student and teacher history. politician 
has naturally paid attention Lord Hewart’s striking denunciation the 
dangers involved the assumption quasi-legislative functions the 
modern bureaucracy, and the comparison which the lord chief justice has 
drawn between the ‘New Despotism’, calls it, and the past attempts 
prerogative defy evade parliamentary control. This comparison 
has impelled Sir John re-write the constitutional history the seven- 
teenth century period which the English people were faced with 
problems which, not identical, were precisely parallel with those which 
confront them to-day (p. 462). 

The major and far the better part the book deals with the first 
two Stuart kings, with the Great Rebellion, and with the constitutional 
experiments the Commonwealth. With this period Sir John Marriott 
obviously very familiar. knows his Clarendon, his source-books, and the 
modern works Gardiner and Firth, which supply more nearly infallible 
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guidance than available for any other period English history. There are 
few points which exception might taken. The plan the work 
thrusts ecclesiastical problems rather into the background, and this tends 
obscure the all-important fact that these constitutional struggles were 
fought out ecclesiastical atmosphere. The importance Pym and 
the Instrument Government the growth the idea responsible 
government perhaps exaggerated. And the interesting chapter 
Commonwealth experiments Sir John hardly makes sufficiently clear that 
the unpopular safeguards, whether proposed the Rump enacted the 
Instrument Government the Humble Petition and Advice, were neces- 
sary buttress government which had never the support anything like 
majority the people. Without these safeguards could only main- 
tained military force. When Richard Cromwell called parliament, and 
the members were returned the old constituencies, this attributed 
the desire secure more amenable body (p. 331). was really the in- 
evitable result the repeal the Instrument Government, which had 
altered the franchise and the distribution seats, whereas the Humble 
Petition and Advice had left such regulations subsequently supplied 
the parliament and none had been made. The repeal the Instrument had 
another unnoticed result. deprived the council the power exclude 
disaffected members, and their return wrecked all hope maintaining the 
bicameral constitution devised the Petition and Advice. But these are 
small matters, and hardly detract from the substantial merits the book, 
which vigorous, clear, and suggestive account vital period 
constitutional history. 

The last 130 pages the volume deal with the period from the Restora- 
tion the Revolution, with forward glance the reigns William III 
and Anne. Here Sir John Marriott loses his previous guides, and 
obviously less familiar ground. His treatment this period per- 
functory, superficial, and largely out date. This applies especially the 
account the development political parties, which the author might 
have gained great assistance from Mr. Keith Feiling’s History the Tory 
Party, book which not referred the list the end the volume. 
Macaulay’s familiar phrase about the Restoration parliament being ‘more 
zealous for royalty than the king, more zealous for episcopacy than the 
bishops’ (quoted twice pp. 347 and 351) has been demonstrated 
absolutely unfounded regards the first half, and Sir John produces 
evidence its support. matter fact, parliament, except the 
Long Parliament its first session, did more shackle and discredit 
prerogative, and its opposition began before the change personnel (to 
which Sir John, following Mr. Abbott, attaches excessive importance) 
had made much progress. The simple fact that, until after 1673, was 
impossible for Cavaliers loyal king who, whatever his religion was, 
was obviously not sound champion the Anglican church. The turning- 
point the reign was the accession office Danby, though rather 
startling told that was virtually nominated office Parlia- 
ment’ (p. 370). Arlington did not retire with Clifford after the passing 
the Test Act (p. 364). The Clarendon admitted misnomer, 
but, used, certainly included the act Uniformity (p.352), without 
which the Conventicle and the Five Mile Acts could not have been passed. 
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Sir John has not much say about foreign affairs, but the importance 
the Revolution altering our relations with continental powers has led 
him add chapter England and Europe which obviously outside 
his main track. And that chapter includes paragraph the Spanish 
Succession which makes more sensational errors than would have been 
possible the author had not for several years deserted the study history 
become active politician. regrettable, but not surprising, that 
repeats Macaulay’s apparently immortal blunder about two sisters, both 
whom renounced their claims, the one renunciation being valid and the other 
invalid. This has been repeated dozens text-books, though 
demonstrably absurd and impossible. The supreme motive for the renuncia- 
tion Maria Theresa was transfer her claim her younger half-sister 
Margaret, and enable the latter carry the Austrian branch her 
marriage the Emperor Leopold. Sir John not only repeats the ridiculous 
assertion that Margaret also renounced her claim, but proceeds make 
series assertions that are peculiarly his own. The first that Louis XIV 
had claim through his mother, Anne Austria. Now the renunciation 
Maria Theresa, whose claim devolved upon her son, the Dauphin, was 
open dispute account its association with unpaid dowry, but the 
validity Anne Austria’s renunciation was indisputable and undisputed. 
Louis XIV, his own right, was never claimant possible claimant 
the succession. The second assertion that the Emperor Leopold was 
grandson Philip III Spain the direct male line. had been, 
the first place, would not have been archduke Austria, and the 
second place, there would have been dispute the succession 
Spain. glance his own genealogical table would have demonstrated 
Sir John that Leopold was the grandson Philip III through his mother, 
and was upon this descent that, after his wife’s death and his daughter’s 
marriage, grounded his own claim. third assertion that Louis XIV 
renounced his own claim favour his second grandson, Philip Anjou. 
this only necessary say that Louis had claim renounce, 
and that the Dauphin, who was the Bourbon claimant, did not renounce 
his claim favour his second son, though was urged that ought 
so. The consequence this refusal was that the partition treaties the 
Bourbon share the inheritance was allotted the Dauphin, that 
would eventually united France. But the most original statement 
all that Leopold renounced his claim favour his daughter’s son 
Joseph the electoral prince Bavaria, and the latter’s death (1699) 
favour his second son the Archduke Charles’. This startling 
contradiction very familiar facts. Leopold’s one aim throughout was 
keep the whole Spanish inheritance the house Habsburg. When he, 
reluctantly, allowed his inconvenient daughter, Maria Antonia, 
marry the elector Bavaria, extorted from her renunciation the 
undoubted claim which she inherited from her mother, Margaret. (It was 
this renunciation, clearly invalid Castilian law, which Macaulay, 
moment aberration, attributed the mother.) Leopold, therefore, 
always refused admit that his grandson, the electoral prince, had any 
claim, and, when that unfortunate boy died 1699, there was widespread 
suspicion that poison from Vienna was responsible for his death. The 
electoral prince and the Archduke Charles were not successive but rival 
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claimants. Leopold was intolerable that any part the Spanish 
dominions should fall Wittelsbach was that should pass 
Bourbon. This chapter and indeed the whole book from 1660 requires 
careful revision. 


Journal the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, January 1722-3 
December 1728 January 1728-9 December 1734 January 1734-5 
December 1741; January 1741-2 December 1749; vols. (London: 
Stationery Office, 1928, 1930, 1931.) 


THE value the Journal the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations 
threefold. The Journal one the sources from which the history 
the board itself collected contains, occasionally, reports the 
the papers accumulated the board the course its business. For the 
history the board has already been used Mr. Dickerson. The 
hearings matters controversy are sometimes great interest. Atten- 
tion may called those upon the opposition the African traders the 
imposition Virginia import duty upon negroes (1722-3—1728, pp. 
64-6), upon the proposal meet public debts Barbadoes making 
bills credit legal tender pp. 95-8), upon the petition the master 
shipwrights the river Thames 1724 (Ibid. pp. 137-8), and upon that 
the importers and dealers tar made the plantations pp. 
upon the merits Burnet’s attempt check the trade Indian goods 
between New York and the French (Ibid. pp. 104, 163-6, and upon 
the conflict Massachusetts over the question fixed salary for the 
governor (1728-9—1734, pp. 65-6, well the treaty with 
the Cherokee Indians 1730 (Ibid. pp. 142-5, 145-6), the discussion 
1732 and 1734 tax the import negroes into Jamaica, with the 
description the state that island pp. 307-10, 419-21), and the 
hearing upon the complaint the Mohican Indians against Connecticut 
1736 pp. 107-9). These detailed reports, however, are wind- 
and the hearings are less and less fully recorded the eighteenth 
century advances, although there revival the practice 1748, when 
there are some interesting entries about conditions North and South 
Carolina (1741-2—1749, pp. 258-9, 371-6), and about the settlement 
Halifax (Ibid. pp. 390-421 passim). The principal importance the 
Journal, therefore, guide the papers accumulated the board. 
this respect the indexes the several volumes are the first con- 
sequence. Those the volumes here under review have been prepared 
Mr. Ledward. cannot said that his work impeccable. 

The index each volume principle index names. From this 
there are two departures. First, three general titles, Miscellanies 
General’, and ‘Trade’, used heads the marginal 
abstract, are included the main titles the index. Secondly, under these 
three titles, and under each the several plantations, and other countries 
and more important personal names, there analytical subdivision the 
references. these departures from the rule that the difficulties arise. 


Already, however, printed length O’Callaghan: Documents relative 
the Colonial History the State New York, 745-56. 
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The index names appears reliable. The analytical sub-indexes are 
most misleading and confused. This arises from lack consistency 
the treatment the three general titles, from the fact that Mr. Ledward 
seems have worked upon the principle getting each item once and 
then not worrying about again, and from mere inaccuracy. 

general cross-reference under each the titles 
‘Plantations General’, and Trade’, makes manifest that the entries 
under these heads not exhaust the references the topics there listed, 
but are only indicative the references occurring under those marginal 
headings. But Mr. Ledward both adds and subtracts from the entries 
made upon this principle. Take, for example, the references silk and 
linen the volume for 1722-3—1728. There are four references silk 
under the marginal heading Plantations General’ and four under 
Mr. Ledward gives nothing under Plantations General’ and 
six under linen there are four references under ‘Plantations 
Mr. Ledward gives three under ‘Plantations General and two 
these again under Not only, that say, are his entries 
incompleie, but seems intermittently have played with the idea 
turning the artificial and quite restricted titles Plantations General and 
Trade into subject indexes. The result increase the danger that the 
student may misled titles which are, best, little puzzling. 

More serious are the shortcomings the analytical indexes under the 
heads the several plantations. First, the references the topics selected 
have not been satisfactorily collected. Sometimes the references seem 
merely have been missed altogether. the volume for for 
example, Mr. Ledward has omitted six references the trade negroes, 
one each under Antigua the Bahamas’, Nevis’, and New York’, and 
two under Jamaica, duties Sometimes the references are concealed. 
the volume for under New Jersey, paper currency in’, 
Mr. Ledward gives two references, one which wrong. There are the 
volume fourteen other references paper money New Jersey. One 
these Mr. Ledward has missed altogether. The other thirteen are concealed 
under New Jersey, Acts in’. Secondly, the choice topics for inclusion 
capricious. the index the volume for there 
reference either paper money quit rents, but the volume contains 
some twenty-three references the one and seven the other. And these 
important topics, together with that the slave trade, are only very im- 
perfectly indexed the three subsequent volumes. Thirdly, Mr. Ledward 
finds proper name irresistible, and distributes entries which according 
his own rules might have been kept together. The Hatters’ Company seek 
the aid the board 1732 their opposition the making hats the 
plantations. The marginal heading Plantations General’. The entry 
indexed under Hatters’ Company and there trace hat-making 
among the other trade entries under Plantations General’. The board 
1738 orders copy Rymer’s Foedera for its own use, and the episode 
indexed, not under Miscellanies which the marginal heading and the 
title under which other details office routine are found, but under 
437, 439-40, 441, 442, and 17, 321, 402, 411. 


17, 321, 402, 411, 437, 439. 437, 439-40, 441, 442. 
437, 439-41, and 437, 439. 397, 364, 418, 313, 154, 
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where one will look for it. Finally, ‘Council Committee, 
adjournment entry absurd. The committee the council 
adjourned, and its adjournment not the point and importance. 
There apparent reason for describing Richard Wicherly New 
rash assume that wrong names have been inserted 
orders council: the Mr. Othniel Haggot appointed the Council 
Barbadoes 1732 need not the Mr. Haggot who reported deceased 
nor need the Mr. Salter proposed the council 1733 the 
Mr. Salter who died point fact Mr. Othniel Haggot, sen. died 
and Mr. Haggot, jun. was appointed and Mr. Timothy Salter died, and 
Mr. Richard Salter was And there was little need cast 
doubt upon the date the act referred the session July 1743.° 

These are all themselves trivial details. But when the reader finds 
the same kind confusion and inaccuracy occurring over and over again 
the entries which tests, will come the conclusion that any one 
searching these volumes for anything but references specific persons 
places may well have read them for himself, feel sure that 
has not missed useful material. 

The volumes, apart from some trivial printer’s errors, contain but few 
But Mr. Ledward’s note the the volume for 
barely intelligible. There clearly change the ’thirties 
the character the manuscript, and would valuable have 
subsequent volume more detailed information about the rough drafts and 
fair copies the journal. Hate 


Thomas Pelham-Holles, Duke Newcastle. His early political career, 1693- 
vania Press, 1931.) 


Mr. states, the opening sentence his book, that ‘although 
more than century and half has since Newcastle’s death, 
biography his has yet appeared and next proceeds offer his study 
Newcastle’s early life partial amends for this prolonged neglect 
But, fact, his book contains little new information concerning Newcastle’s 
life, and throws new light his personality, and far from setting the 
principal figure bold Hamlet without the again and 
again lengthy sketches the background conclude with the admission that 
not know where place Newcastle against it. Unfortunately, the 
sources are practically silent the details Newcastle’s relations with 
the two [whig] coteries this critical (p. 89) the conduct and 
sympathies Newcastle during this period are among the mysteries his 
early career 95); &c. the dearth information, the scheme 


1728-9—34, index s.v. Haggot. Ibid., 345, 367, 162. 

col. series, iii. 

Metcalf, ii. 531. 

for read ‘6’, 100 for ‘June read ‘June 16’, 164 
and index for read Vaudreuil index s.v. Barns, Mrs. Elizabeth for 
353 for read for ‘Colonial’ read ‘Council’. 
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the book ought have been changed rather than serve husks for 
meal. Still worse are Mr. Nulle’s occasional attempts disguise their 
emptiness. Thus 156: the events the next two years, then, 
even when Newcastle not specifically mentioned, must conceived 
busily engaged behind the scenes the interests the brother minis- 
ters [Walpole and Townshend]’. other occasions Mr. Nulle invites the 
reader behold Newcastle scenes which might interesting and 
characteristic real, but which are insipid when admittedly imaginary. 
Thus are informed that the contemptuous dismissal Lord 
Oxford George must have afforded some satisfaction the young 
peer’; 69, that ‘it altogether possible’ that certain riot was 
and inspired’ him; 109, that great entertainment 
given him for the king was doubt’ magnificent 
Although the book shows clear marks ability and for research— 
which, systematically applied, should yield good results—even the back- 
ground, for which there plentiful material, compiled too hastily 
satisfactory. From rich mine any one will able snatch certain 
quantity valuable ore, but the marginal returns’ and the re- 
fining processes that the expert must judged. Mr. Nulle’s acquaintance 
with the period, with its political language and nomenclature, and with 
local conditions, seems have been acquired for the special occasions, and 
therefore apt suddenly give out most surprising manner. Thus, 
e.g., the Barons the Cinque Ports were not their freemen, stated 
38, but their members parliament parliamentary the 
eighteenth century must not put the plural (as done pp. 
nor should the office the secretary state described 
(pp. and 168) Walpole became first lord the treasury 1715 suc- 
cession Lord Carlisle, and not upon the death Halifax (p. 57), &c. 
pass more serious errors: Mr. Nulle states that Notting- 
hamshire was largely his [Newcastle’s] property’. There was not single 
English county the eighteenth century which could have been described 
largely the property any one man, and Newcastle’s rent roll was less 
than £8,000 year county with acreage about 540,000. Again, 
the Whig Party his political ascendancy extended three counties, and 
involved the disposition, approximately, twenty seats.’ reality 
time his career, not even its end, was Newcastle able return twenty 
members his own interest, and certainly did not dispose 1715 
all the twenty seats enumerated Mr. Nulle the footnote but indeed 
Mr. Nulle, 123, treats all the eight members returned Nottingham- 
shire 1715 ducal nominees’, although they included Willoughby, 
Levinz, and Digby, tories from whom Newcastle only 1722 rescued the 
county (see 50), and then not his own unaided strength. again, 
when the duke Wharton boasts letter: sure getting 
friends elected Mr. Nulle translates this into the positive statement 
that ‘controlled’ fourteen seats the House Commons (p. 70), with- 
out noticing that even Wharton’s claim hope was 
would require checking—it does not imply nearly much Mr. Nulle 
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Sir Francis Burdett and his times (1770-1844). 
Two vols. (London: Macmillan, 1931.) 


and oppression and lively sympathy with the sufferings fellows 
(1798). These qualities, tested and proved through long life, are Burdett’s 
true title fame and amply justify Mr. Patterson’s biography. hard 
and callous age they were superb. His struggle for the reform prison 
abuses, notably those which discovered 1798 and 1799 the Cold 
Bath Fields Prison, Clerkenwell, was not one which appealed educated 
public opinion its motive came simply from the heart. Nor was his long 
effort mitigate the horrors flogging the army—at last partially 
successful 1812—due any calculation self-interest. denounced 
the wicked and cowardly Peterloo simply because was 
wicked and cowardly. Indeed, though often supported men doubtful 
character and sometimes even scoundrels—for was poor judge men— 
trifling achievement have upheld most the defenceless English- 
men his generation. 

Burdett accomplished little pure politics. was, course, strong 
and eloquent advocate parliamentary reform, and foremost fighter 
against sinecures and other means corruption. His electioneering suc- 
cesses Middlesex were remarkable. was one the few completely 
independent public men the day, and his two imprisonments 1810 and 
1821 were symbols sincerity. His radicalism, however, was rather the 
impulse emotions than creed; and mellowed into conservatism. 
Even Mr. Patterson’s insistence his basic distrust fundholders, stock 
jobbers and international financiers fails forge convincing link con- 
sistency between Burdett’s earlier and later career. Though said 
have always hated the whigs, his dialectic had been fortified their con- 
ceptions history and coloured their extravagances. Thus charged 
Pitt 1800 with having squandered the wealth and shed the blood and 
annihilated the liberties the English people’, and his pleas for reform, 
freely garnished with references Magna Charta’, are not distinguishable 
from those most whigs. What really marked Burdett out from his 
political associates was his rage against personal injustice. grew old, 
the duke Wellington could write him 1833 that his opinion the 
state affairs does not much differ from own and 1837 find him 
dissuading disillusioned Westminster electors from ‘all the new-fangled 
notions, shallow doctrines and crude projects now afloat’. Disraeli 
canvassed for him Mayfair. difficult accept the author’s view that 
the change only meant the reassertion Burdett’s innate toryism 

Modern readers will more interested Burdett type than 
man. spite his capacity delight mob and his sympathy with 
all sorts demagogues, when thought them ill-used, was throughout 
great English country gentleman’. was very rich, fond sport, 
descended from ancient family, owned two beautiful country houses, 
and was inordinately proud. never sought favours from the masses 
they sought them from him. ‘To rescue the country from its present 
calamitous and disgraceful thralldom,’ condescended stand for 
Middlesex. Deputations found him stately and frigid. his rhetoric could 
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fire thousands, his formality chilled individuals. had the faults his 
caste and his age. Disraeli’s dictum that ‘Sir Francis Burdett was the 
greatest gentleman ever knew’ sorts ill with the letter printed here which 
Burdett excused his unfaithfulness his wife the ground that marriage 
the worst bond, and has with great truth been called the grave love’ 
(1798), and with another which reviled his wife’s stepmother for her 
alleged want generosity. Yet the grand manner, cloaked selfishness 
and contempt for the crowd, was then affected men far less character and 
vision. Much will forgiven whole-hearted champion the oppressed. 

Mr. Patterson claims that Burdett ‘belonged the Old England, 
which agriculture, the rearing stock, and country life were the distinctive 
features’. other words, the representative type that his 
name most likely live. spite his real belief freedom, his perso- 
nality perhaps less interesting than that those members the Coutts 
family whom several chapters are allotted. 1793 Burdett married 
Sophia Coutts, daughter Thomas Coutts the creator Coutts Co.’ 
Mr. Patterson publishes some Thomas Coutts’s tells the whole 
romantic story Harriott Mellon and traces the devolution the Coutts 
fortune through her Angela, Baroness Burdett-Coutts (Sir Francis 
Burdett’s youngest daughter, born 1814), and later another daughter, 
Mrs. Money-Coutts. These passages may appeal the general reader more 
powerfully than the political chapters, for they are the stuff which the 
most popular fiction made. more orthodox biographer would probably 
have been less discursive and therefore less amusing. 

Mr. Patterson has enjoyed the use all the unpublished Coutts and 
Burdett papers, and this work will doubt the standard life Burdett, 
even has not utilized every possible relevant document available for 
research. not always concise and occasionally unconvincing but 
written with enviable force and fire. 


The Leeds Woollen Industry, 1780-1820. Edited Crump, M.A. 
(Leeds: The Thoresby Society, 1931.) 


volume not general history the Leeds woollen industry between 
1780 and 1820; its contents are the stuff which general history 
made. They consist the private diary Joseph Rogerson, fulling 
and scribbling miller Bramley, and series documents and records 
relating the celebrated Benjamin Gott and the firm with which 
was associated. The diary covers the years 1808-9 and and the 
Gott records, which begin 1780, extend intermittently 1817. Only 
within recent years has the material become available, the diary having 
been presented the Thoresby Society great-niece Rogerson, and 
the Gott records the university Leeds great-granddaughter 
Gott. the letter published some years ago, served illuminate 
the organization the textile industry the Halifax area the first part 
the eighteenth century, the publication this material renders 
similar service for the textile industry the Leeds area century later. 

During this period the organization the textile industry had under- 
gone great change. When the letter books were being written the factory 
The Letter Books Joseph Holroyd and Sam Hill, ed. Heaton, 1914. 
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system was hardly showing the horizon. the time Rogerson and 
Gott had fully emerged the preparatory and spinning branches the 
cotton industry and had made large headway the weaving branch. 
the woollen industry, its emergence had been longer delayed, and the 
significance the Gott records that they give inside view the 
processes its emergence. One group the records reveals the Gott 
factory process another group gives details the com- 
mercial side the business; while another group yields information 
technical matters, prices, and the rates paid for the range in- 
dustrial processes brought together within the factory. 

The significance Rogerson’s diary that concerned with the 
working type business which links the earlier system organization 
the woollen industry with the system which Gott was pioneer: 
Rogerson was the owner not but mill’, and one large 
distinction between them was that whereas the former was inconsistent 
with the maintenance the domestic system, the latter fitted with the 
system without undermining it. According the 1806 Report the existence 
the mill’ enabled the domestic manufacturer avail himself the 
advantages complicated and expensive machinery for the performance 
processes which one time were performed hand under domestic 
conditions. With the mill’ compared with the factory the position 
was similar that ‘which William visualized for the cotton 
industry, had the ‘new system manufacture’, which was the 
ardent advocate, been able resist the oncoming factory system the 
weaving branch the industry. Under his system weaving would have 
remained domestic industry, and the factory concerned with processes 
subordinate, Radcliffe conceived them, weaving. The 
the woollen industry, was ‘factory somewhat this sense. 

Thus, while the outlook Rogerson’s diary towards the domestic 
system rather than the factory system, really belongs both. Again, 
owing its character, the diary necessarily has larger domestic and 
human interest than the Gott records. the same time, contains much 
valuable information concerning the organization mill’, the extent 
its output, its costs, wages paid, and profits made. That both the diary 
and the records reveal the fact that the country was war when they were 
being written goes without saying, the business uncertainty and fluctuations 
revealed contemporary records the cotton industry being here revealed 
with striking similarity for the woollen industry. 

Altogether the volume welcome addition the many that have 
appeared recent years based upon similar records. From most these 
volumes differs, however, that here are the records themselves ready 
used those whose academic interest lies the social and economic 
history the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. For the 
neophyte the volume would excellent introduction real source 
history and, certainly, would give much more healthy stimulus than 
can possibly given the mass pathological material garnered 
government archives and official publications. Moreover, there 
guidance ready hand the editor’s general introduction and the 
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Histoire diplomatique Belge. Par Lannoy. (Brussels: 

Dewit, 1930.) 

crise neutralité belge 1848. dossier diplomatique. Publié par 
Ripper. Tome ii. Kiessling, 1928.) 


Lannoy has taken advantage the opening most European 
archives for the year 1830, and Colenbrander’s useful collection, revise 
and continue his former work the diplomatic origins Belgian indepen- 
dence. the present volume takes the story September 1830, and 
carries down the summer 1833 when the sessions the conference 
London were suspended sine die. 

The historian the Conference London has easy task. has 
reconcile apparent paradoxes explain why France, taking her stand 
the principle non-intervention, yet found herself less than year later 
willing coerce the sulky king Holland armed force; and why 
England and France acted together promote solution which neither 
them first desired. Lannoy has achieved that task with admirable 
skill and impartiality. provides with fixed star guide through 
the diplomatic maze—namely that the Powers were agreed one thing 
only—the necessity preserving peace and corroborates Palmerston’s 
contention that the Belgian affair could not considered isolation. The 
tsar was opposing the Belgians not such but the embodiment 
Revolution, and France was forced champion them because her own 
monarchy had but recently been founded Revolution. Again, though 
the initiative throughout lay with Palmerston, the best laid schemes that 
well-meaning diplomat depended for success failure very largely the 
domestic politics European powers, ministerial changes France, 
and the success the Poles their struggle for liberty. 

Lannoy has been able add liveliness lucidity without detracting 
from the merits his work. His praise Palmerston does not hide that 
statesman’s shortcomings—his frequent rudeness the diplomats less 
favourably placed nations, and his insular disregard public opinion other 
than British—nor these defects prevent the author, conclusion 
somewhat the nature prize distribution, from awarding the chief 
honours the English statesman who was ‘the true founder and most 
energetic defender Belgian independence’. Talleyrand represented 
playing double role, the arch villain who would have secured all 
part Belgium for France, and latterly the loyal ally England. 

Palmerston knew, well Louis Philippe, that the Orleanist monarchy 
would never become respectable institution the eyes Europe unless 
could establish firm friendship with England. was Talleyrand’s thank- 
less task promote Anglo-French entente and the same time 
secure possible something for France out the Belgian imbroglio. Both 
and his master realized that press the candidature Nemours would 
fatal, but they hoped secure the retrocession the territories France 
had kept 1814, but been forced cede 1815. Failing that, they hoped 
get the lion’s share divided Belgium. Peace with England any 
had, however, the ruling principle French diplomacy. Pal- 
merston, the other hand, though anxious not war, was prepared 
VOL. 
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rather than allow France make any territorial acquisitions 
Belgium. 1830 1849 made quite clear that ‘the maintenance 
peace our part subject the indispensable condition that all 
countries shall respect our honour and our dignity and shall not inflict any 
injury upon our interests 

Talleyrand’s favourite idea partition had bequeathed later 
generation, but his work the Conference was not vain: France secured 
peace with certain amount honour; she was able satisfy with 
military victory the national avidity for and the same time 
strengthen her beneficial entente with England. 

William Holland’s industry and conscientiousness receive due recog- 
nition, but the mere narrative his obstinate system perseverance 
sufficient show how true were the estimates formed him diplomats 
like Orloff whose object was bring him his senses, though suspected 
Europe general desire bring him his knees. Until the statesmanlike 
Lebeau awoke them their responsibilities the Belgian politicians exhibited 
genius for alienating the sympathies their allies. Luckily for them the 
Dutch zealously lived their proverbial reputation giving too little 
and asking too was the obstinacy King William, rather than 
that his rebel subjects, which made Belgium nation. 

For those that come after the task has been made easier the Belgian 
Royal Historical Commission’s publication documents relative 
crise neutralité belge 1848. When the curtain rises, after 
interval fifteen years, Palmerston still playing the role guardian 
angel Belgian neutrality and independence. Threatened once from 
north, south, and east, France sought pretexts for resuming her project 
union, and the Bund cast longing eyes Belgium, but the settlement 
1831 survived that stormy year, and remained one the bulwarks 
European peace until 1914. WHEELER. 


England, Russia, and the Straits Question, 1844-1856. 
Puryear. (Berkeley, University California Press, 1931.) 
The Making Roumania: Study international problem, 
zollern tréne Roumanie. Par Henry. (Paris: Alcan, 1930.) 


Dr. has expanded his article, New Light the Origins the 
Crimean War, into long and detailed treatise, ‘based almost entirely upon 
original manuscript material’, and partly upon Goriainov’s discovery 
the letters exchanged connexion with the Nesselrode memorandum. 
considers the Austro-Russian convention 1833 and 
the secret Anglo-Russian agreement 1844 have been the two great 
diplomatic landmarks the history Russian foreign relations before the 
Crimean War’, and devotes much the text and several appendixes 
those pacts, which the second supplemented the first, while both excluded 
France. shows that the Tahiti incident had envenomed Anglo-French 
relations when Nicholas visited England the latter date. But realizes 
that the agreement 1844, kept secret the Foreign Office, was doomed 
advance failure because economic rivalry, accentuated steam. 
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This latter aspect the question his researches the archives the board 
trade have enabled him illustrate, and argue that England won 
commercial supremacy the eastern Mediterranean the Crimean War’, 
nothing else. Turkey was better customer than Russia, England’s rival 
the Asiatic market, and 1853 one-third the Danubian shipping 
was British, that economic motives’ more than diplomatic considera- 
tions caused the war. the latter field Stratford Canning represented 
largely responsible for the war, which the germ’ was that ambassa- 
dor’s action bringing Parker’s fleet within the Dardanelles 1849. Now 
that ambassadors, Bismarck’s phrase, are paid postmen’, 
seems amazing that foreign secretary should have allowed his subordinate 
disregard his instructions, and suggest the Turkish ministers his 
own initiative what they should do, making British policy the instrument 
for satisfying his wounded pride. Another factor was Urquhart’s mission 
1834, when that zealous Turkophil unconsciously wrote the textbook 
British procedure Turkey for the next twenty years’. The motives 
Austria, mainly interested Danubian principalities, and Napoleon III, 
warned the example Louis-Philippe 1840 that international 
isolation was dangerous French ruler, are analysed, and pointed out 
that the French threat enter Belgium 1853—a precedent for 1914— 
was used lever bring England into co-operation with France. 
Aberdeen’s hesitation prevented Russia from making concessions which 
might have averted war, which the results were almost nothing. the 
author says, the map the Balkans to-day shows that the proposals 
Nicholas England and Austria 1853 embodied substantially the 
conditions they now Turkey did not reform, and perhaps the 
most tangible result this costly conflict was the sale Russia 
Alaska the United States (p. 431)! The book has full bibliography, but 
contains frequent repetitions. Montenegro was not Turkish province 
1852, Delaine should Delane. 

Professor Riker, already known readers this Review, has 
covered great detail subject recently described Mr. 
His narrative, based for the most part archival evidence’ Paris, 
London, and Vienna, lacks only the unavailable Russian and other material 
make complete account Roumanian union. traces the growth 
nationalist feeling the under Hungary and Austria, which 
all the powers was from racial and economic reasons most opposed it, but 
was weakened the Italian war. While the French, and especially 
Napoleon the Roumanians appealed outpost the Latin race’, 
the sons unlike the descendants Leonidas, failed strike 
British imagination. Place, the French consul, was the chief organizer the 
unionist movement Moldavia, which was the key the situation, the 
Piedmont Roumania’. The unionist question was tilt between 
France and Great Britain’, for British opinion the dignity the Porte 
had precedence over the interests the The British 
consul, Green, was querulous and unsympathetic, ‘the British foreign 
office never understood the Principalities’. Palmerston thought united 
Roumania would field for Russian intrigue Clarendon regarded 
‘step towards dismemberment the Ottoman Empire’, and Russell, 
Ante, xlii. 227, 409, xlv. 346. 
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ignorant local conditions, took the pedantic whig view that what had 
been good for England would good for the Roumanians. The struggles 
and intrigues the diplomatists, powerless against fait accompli, are 
amusingly told from their own dispatches, and the author clever judge 
character. The fight for the flag the Paris Conference 1858 was one 
those comic episodes never lacking Balkan tragedies, and Cuza’s 
defeat the powers ‘the Arms crisis 1862’ and the dedicated 
monasteries’ question ‘revealed the hollowness the European pro- 
tectorate’. Cuza represented favourably landmark the history 
Roumania more disinterested than the great mass his countrymen 
and benevolent, uninspiring, dictator, cursed with two ministries, 
three legislatures, and three capitals allusion the seat the central 
commission Focshani. His action imitating Henry VIII’s treatment 
the monasteries, ‘money-making agencies for foreign corporations’, 
judged have been practically right, legally wrong; the rural law 
1864 converted the peasant into free proprietor; and free compulsory 
education and the Gregorian calendar made Roumania face westward. The 
book ends with excellent account the Hohenzollern candidature and 
the prince’s arrival. There succinct picture Serbia, derived from 
British, French, and Austrian dispatches, the time the bombardment 
Belgrade 1862. The book valuable contribution the history the 
Near East, especially now that Roumanian unity complete. The long list 
books consulted should have included Corivan’s two articles the Revue 
Historique Sud-Est Européen for 1930-1. ‘The coast Bosnia’ (p. 274) 
rather Shakespearian geography; ‘the Monastery Mount Athos’ 
(pp. 345, 371) admits twenty interpretations. 

The impotence the Powers before the decision and initiative 
handful resolute the lesson Dr. Paul Henry’s valuable and 
laborious monograph. Four-fifths the volume are occupied 409 
documents from the French and Austrian Foreign Offices and from Cuza’s 
papers, seized the day his deposition and since 1928 deposited the 
library the Roumanian Academy the rest consists preface and 
introduction, based upon these mostly unpublished documents. Cuza’s 
fall shown have been due liberal and nationalist opposition, and 
the indifference hostility the Powers, which the lively interview 
between his agent and Palmerston 1864 example, while his idleness, 
lack organizing capacity, preference for Moldavians, and bad choice his 
friends convinced his opponents that foreign prince was the only remedy 
for corrupt administration, some had foreseen 1824. So, after the re- 
fusal the count Flanders, who had been mentioned 1854, the name 
Prince Charles Hohenzollern, first suggested Britianu Napo- 
leon friend, Madame Cornu, became the banner the national aspira- 
tions. Circumstances, less than the prince’s connexions, were favourable; 
for Austria, traditionally opposed the creation strong Roumanian 
state the edge her Roumanian provinces, was frightened into following 
the lead France the shadow the coming war with Prussia 1866, 
and only stipulated that the foreign prince should not chosen from the 
house Savoy; Russia, naturally preferring separate Moldavia (as did 
not few Moldavians), protested only verbally and might have accepted 
Charles the husband the duchess Leuchtenberg. Turkey’s 
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projected military occupation met with the opposition France and Great 
Britain and Clarendon vacillated, whereas his successor, Stanley, urged 
Turkey accept the inevitable Carol. Prokesch, then Austrian Inter- 
nuncio Constantinople, with his long experience the Near East, rightly 
foresaw that the selection foreign prince would mean not only inde- 
pendent Roumania but that Serbia and Montenegro will series 
Piedmonts our frontiers’. Interesting suggestions despairing diplo- 
matists were the exchange Venetia Austria for the Roumanian 
principalities and possible compensation for her Bosnia. The farce 
the Roumanian plebiscite exposed, and the author concludes that Rou- 
mania was saved 1866 the marvellous play circumstances, the 
firm policy the provisional government, and the support 
France’. The long and glorious reign Carol justified the Roumanian 
statesmen 1866 placing les grandes Impuissances before fait 
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Short Notices 


now appeared English The End the Ancient World (London: Kegan 
Paul, 1931). matter for congratulation that this little masterpiece 
should available competent version, although somewhat the 
edge Lot’s classic style must needs blunted the transfer. 


Until the last few years there was severe lack one volume, introduc- 
tory histories Russia English. Morfill and the translation Rambaud 
rather drearily held the field the war. the beginning the revolu- 
tion appeared the composite From the Varangians the Bolsheviks, much 
better book than its title suggests. Recently three surveys have been pub- 
lished English, Pares, Vernadsky, and the translation Platonov’s 
masterly outline course Russian history. these Mirsky has now 
added lively volume, Russia (London: Cresset Press, 1931), which 
intended not substitute for these others but rather supplement, 
depicting vivid and biting outline social and cultural developments 
Russia down 1917. Prince Mirsky’s book the first volume the 
Cresset Historical Series, under the general editorship Professor 
scope, but subsequently altered include volumes, such the present one, 
which the purpose record the sociological, religious and political 
backgrounds those countries under review’. will expected 
readers Prince Mirsky’s brilliant studies Russian literature, has 
written social history Russia which extremely individual, many 
places arresting and but, must said, uneven and over- 
hurried. uncertain his handling the centuries before the six- 
teenth despite many good passages, blurs over-simplification. 
his best the period between about 1500 and 1800, but even here there 
lacking, for instance, any clear analysis exactly what serfdom meant, 
the struggle over the Patriarch Nikon. dealing with the nineteenth 
century, the change ground which the author admits was taking place 
his historical outlook during the composition the book becomes pro- 
nounced. training critic and historian literature, set about his 
task under the strong influence the Eurasian school: finishes 
close sympathy with the Marxist school. himself the first admit the 
grave defect the absence single point view’. the treatment 
the last hundred years there violence and acerbity tone and judgement 
which would carry more weight had more space been available for 
analysis economic relations and were the impression given greater 
detailed mastery economic history. addition the all too brief 
Ante, xliv. 674. 
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glimpses art, architecture, and literature, one the best features the 
book the continuous emphasis the geographical background Russian 
history. This follows the main lines the ordinary Eurasian view, but 
unfortunate that many the maps are far too small scale 
the text, particularly the case central and southern European Russia 
Although Russia taken primarily the land inhabited the Muscovites 
Great Russians, great deal information packed the Ukrai- 
nians, White Russians, Tartars, and the other peoples who the course 
the last eight centuries have been engulfed conquered the expansion 
the Russian Slavs. Whatever the justice the above criticisms 
remains true that there freshness and insight every chapter which 
makes this book live interest the historical student well the 
general reader for whom appears mainly intended. 


Sproemberg’s Alvisus, Abt von Anchin (1111-31) (Ebering’s His- 
torische Studien, no. 202. Berlin: Ebering, 1931), forms the first part 
vol. larger work entitled zur flandrischen Ge- 
schichte. The second part will deal with the period during which Alvisus was 
bishop Arras and vol. will concerned mainly with the 
abbey St. Vaast and the bishopric Arras. first comes into 
history when was sent 1109, with the title grand-prior, the head 
body monks from St. Bertin assist Henry abbot St. Vaast 
the work reforming his monastery. Two years later became abbot 
Anchin. His history has had collected from references number 
sources, and for the first time his importance asa reformer clearly revealed. 
His monks were employed reform monasteries especially the diocese 
Cambrai, but also French territory outside Flanders. The greater part 
this book, however, deals not directly with Alvisus, but generally with the 
introduction reform into Flemish monasteries the late eleventh and early 
twelfth centuries. And has special interest for English readers, since the 
author attributes large share this St. Anselm, whose influence the 
leader reform Normandy extended into was the princi- 
pal adviser Count Eustace Boulogne and his wife Ida (parents the two 
first kings Jerusalem, Godfrey and Baldwin). was also close touch 
with Eustace’s overlord, Count Robert Flanders, whose Burgundian wife 
Clementia during his absence crusade brought St. Bertin into dependence 
Cluny Robert his return, though not willing surrender his own 
authority Cluny, assisted the general reform the Flemish monasteries, 
St. Bertin was made independent again, and this Alvisus had share. 
The real importance this scholarly and well-documented work might have 
been more clearly denoted its title had more correctly described its contents, 
the second part, too, the author says that will deal mainly with the 
political and ecclesiastical conditions which gave rise the events which 
Alvisus bishop Arras participated. The whole volume will form valu- 
able contribution the early history Flanders, which England, well 
France and Germany, had special interest. 


valuable addition the octavo series, Scriptores rerum Germanicarum, 
the Monumenta Germaniae Historica has been made Professor 
Giiterbock his edition Ottonis Morenae continuatorum Historia 
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Frederici (Berlin: Weidmann, 1930). Though has discovered fresh 
manuscript evidence, his real merit lies the clear separation the 
manuscripts into two families, confused Jaffé his edition. One 
family, known only late manuscripts, represents the original and 
much more vivid text the other, preserved the earliest manuscript, 
thirteenth-century revision and parts abbreviation more polished 
Latin style. Occasionally the text can restored the aid 
Dr. Giiterbock gives the place honour, right, the text, but also 
prints smaller type beneath. His editing admirable throughout 
has obtained almost perfect text, and his notes are models brevity 
and completeness. The work was worth doing, for Otto Morena, his son 
Acerbus, and the Anonymous Continuator, are principal source for 
Barbarossa’s doings central Lombardy the years 1153-68, and take 
high rank for honesty, precise detail, and good information. Their defects 
are almost imposed upon them. They are patriotic citizens Lodi, 
enemies aggressive Milan, and therefore partisans the emperor. 
Their narrative strictly local, centred round Lodi and their own ex- 
when hearsay not written just after the events, loses 
certain degree its accuracy. The chroniclers are concerned with political 
history, and tell little law and government. Yet none the less they 
give the image the the bitter inter-city rivalries and aggressions, 
which allowed the emperor his chance conquest; the difficulty main- 
taining for long sufficient German army the field, which crippled his 
endeavours; the harsh and greedy exploitation his triumph, which united 
the hostile cities last the Lombard League. And the chronicle ends 
with dimly seen when the power which seemed remorseless 
its armed strength struck down divino miraculo the sudden plague 
Rome. the Anonymus find slow change Lodese opinion, 
however checked ancient enmity and loyal reluctance desert their 
patron and the founder New Lodi. 


Professor Shears’s Froissart, Chronicler and Poet (London: Rout- 
ledge, 1930), modestly addresses itself its preface the general reader, 
but deserves recommended also the historian. The author does 
not set out break new ground, but has gone carefully over the material 
for himself, and has been able present established points fresh 
and interesting way. This fact well illustrated the two suggestive 
chapters which Mr. Shears discusses the various redactions Froissart’s 
chronicle: argues that the chronicler’s ‘bias’ was not ‘the mere 
reflection the ideas his patrons’, and that his attitude his later 
years was more critical and much less conventionally chivalric than his 
earlier days. The chapter Froissart’s poetry will also interest 
those whose normal occasions touch Froissart only chronicler. The 
book pleasantly illustrated with twelve monochrome reproductions 
medieval ten these are taken from the Breslau manuscript 
(completed 1469) Froissart’s chronicle. The notes and bibliography 
are relegated the end the book: this seems unnecessarily incon- 
venient arrangement, for the notes are models brevity—a great virtue 
these days when historical works are often disfigured clumsy and 
ill-digested foot-notes—and their appearance foot-notes could not possibly 
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dismay even the most general reader; indeed, many them contain 
translations the medieval French passages quoted the text they are 
presumably intended for his benefit, and they would therefore have been 
much more handy foot-notes the page which they refer. 


With volume xii, 1399-1405, the Calendar Fine Rolls (London 
Stationery Office, 1931) passes new dynasty under new editorship. 
Its familiar scheme has been modified only the useful addition list 
manors, and Mr. Davies text and index has maintained the high 
standard accuracy set Mr. Dawes. Readers are always particularly 
grateful for subject entries, and those under London for example, are 
mine information. Here, for instance, the parish West Cheap, 
brewhouse called Cok the Hope one the none too numerous 
medieval predecessors what was later favourite sign (p. 86). The 
political revolution this period reflected many entries relating 
seizures forfeitures, but the rolls also illustrate that administrative 
continuity which Professor Tout noted striking the midst violent 
dynastic change. There are, always, many records appointments 
there are glimpses official defects, when the sheriff Hereford was 
amerced ‘for his insufficient return certain writ directed him’ 
(p. 314) and also the wish avoid administrative burdens, when the 
abbot Gloucester pleaded successfully that since his monastery was 
the diocese Worcester, the bishop St. Davids had right use him 
collector clerical tenth merely because the house held few 
possessions that diocese (p. 156). good example work done 
high pressure may seen the entries relating the crisis September, 
1405, when French reinforcements came the help Glendower 
Wales. The military side that adventure was miserable fiasco for 
both sides, but the administrative suggests real effort after quick utiliza- 
tion resources. September commissioners were appointed 
twelve southern and eastern counties summon ‘the richest and most 
sufficient the lay persons their neighbourhood, get them advance 
the equivalent the sum which the last moiety tenth and fifteenth 
had been assessed, make the collectors the moiety pledge themselves 
pay this back, give the collectors themselves tallies for their discharge 
the exchequer, and have the money London September (pp. 
18). Ten midland counties, acting similarly, were deliver their money 
Coventry, twelve western Worcester (p. 319). Had this and the pre- 
ceding volume the calendar been print the time when Mr. Kingsford 
published his Stonor Letters and Papers, would have been able quote 
more direct evidence the disposal the lands Sir Ralph Stonor 
during the minority his two sons Gilbert and Thomas. had 
indicate, for example, via letters entered the patent roll when new 
arrangement was made, the grant which appears the Fine Roll (xi, 136) 
the custody two-thirds Ralph’s lands Wilcotes and Barantyn 
February 1395, and missed altogether the final assignment, 
January 1405, the custody Thomas Chaucer, letter entered 
the Fine Roll (xii. 295) superseding those December 1404 which 
cited from the Patent Roll. good example the way which these 
two classes enrolment may interweave our confusion. 
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Though was published sixteen years ago, have only recently 
received the doctoral dissertation Dr. Hermann Junghanns entitled 
Zur Geschichte der englischen Kirchenpolitik von 1399-1413 (Freiburg-i-B. 
Caritas Druckerei, 1915). Any work the subject must inevitably 
somewhat antiquated after long interval. evident, too, that the 
author lacked sufficient acquaintance with the sources and literature 
relating his period and that his general knowledge English history 
was deficient. Students interested the English church during the Great 
Schism should not ignore this little book, but its existence need not deter 
any one from beginning research its subject. 


Minute and thorough investigation the available material and insight 
and judgement forming generalizations securely based upon are the 
leading characteristics Professor Walter Schirmer’s Der 
englische (Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1931). finds the 
entrance humanism into England (as distinct from the wider, yet only 
preparatory, trend towards the Renaissance shown the naturalism 
Chaucer) result the contact established between English 
literati and Italian humanists the Council Basel. This led the rise 
Maecenates, eager for knowledge, fascinated the recovered classic litera- 
ture, anxious replace barbaric medieval Latin the true classic 
tongue with its elegance and rationality, and firmly believing the lasting 
glory obtained their patronage the movement. The greatest 
Maecenas was Humphrey, duke Gloucester. Superficial might be, 
Humphrey had just perception the things then collected 
from Italy ample library; employed Italian scholars, like Tito 
Livio dei Frulovisi, who wrote for him the Life his brother, Henry 
literary guides and agents; and endeavoured, though vainly, 
plant humanism the universities his famous gift books scholastic 
Oxford. Dr. Schirmer marks the succeeding period that the seekers 
These were men like Bishop Grey, and Tiptoft, who not only collected books 
and read them but also spent long years Italy absorbing Renaissance 
culture, who aimed being practising humanists well patrons. But 
they rarely won disciples, and wonder, for correct Latinity and 
empty and often tasteless elegance style were their criterion culture 
was skin-deep humanism which attracted them rather than the Renais- 
sance which humanism was one essential expression. They aped 
civilization they saw but barely assimilated. Yet they set new standard 
Latin. was Prior Selling Christ Church, Canterbury, who first 
really rooted humanism English life, the late fifteenth century, for 
his aim was teach Greek and Latin his cloister school for the practical 
increase sound learning. His pupil Linacre, and the latter’s friend 
Grocyn, made humanism home Oxford and England, and this 
because they treated accurate classic scholarship the means recover 
ancient knowledge, medicine, science, theology, for their own time. 
Linacre was scholar and physician European repute. Thus, seeming 
narrow their interests and being specialists and not dilettanti, they won 
the English educated public practical humanism which its utility was 
inspired the deeper impulse the Renaissance, the enlargement human 
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Herr Rudolf Stadelmann’s Vom Geist des ausgehenden 
(Halle, Saale: Niemeyer, 1929) penetrating study the complicated 
period thought which begins with Nicholas Cusa and ends with 
Sebastian Franck, next door Luther. Nicholas has, course, been 
studied from many points view, but some the other figures the 
book, such Agrippa Nettesheim and Wessel Gansfoort, are unfamiliar 
enough demand rather more biographical introduction than they get. 
Herr Stadelmann begins with difficult but interesting attempt read the 
mind the fifteenth century the visible features its artistic por- 
traiture. Under the headings Scepticism, Resignation, Emancipation, 
and Pessimism, proceeds unravel the threads which are complicated 
the minds the same men rather than separated out into different 
schools thought. The effect Nominalism was dissolve the specious 
harmony faith and reason proclaimed the great systems the 
thirteenth century. One result the dissolution was conjure the 
ghost Socrates form even more ambiguous than its original. Docta 
was profession that might cover things various intellectual 
humility, dogmatic scepticism, and mere restriction 
curiosity such wisdom concerned the salvation the soul. Hence 
one moment listen Johann Wenck denouncing the future cardinal 
dangerous heretic, another catch the accents the devotio 
moderna, with the warning Thomas Kempis against unprofitable 
erudition. is, fact, not difficult understand how conviction the 
inability the human intellect fathom the secrets the universe may 
suggest the alternative routes absolute doubt and mystical intuition. 
emancipation the men discussed Herr Stadelmann have little 
contact with the constructive movement natural science which was 
shortly undermine the medieval cosmos. There was, however, strain 
pantheism which found God everywhere, and accessible and this, 
coupled with the belief personal illumination, made for kind theism 
that was tolerant the sense that transgressed the bounds Catholic 
dogma and, still more, ecclesiastical institutions. The strain pessimism 
also intelligible, not only consequence doubt, but sometimes, 
Herr Stadelmann observes, because denunciation these latter days’, 
even bordering despair, often paradoxically allied with enthusiasm 
for new gospel. This double strain perceptible Luther and was 
not unnatural symptom age which felt constrained emerge from 
the medieval cloister, but scarcely knew yet what would found outside. 
Herr Stadelmann wrestles bravely with the intricacies his subject, and 
his book is, inevitably, rather impressionistic, not the less interesting 


The Youth Erasmus, Albert Hyma (Ann Arbor: University 
Michigan, 1930), disappointing book. Dr. Hyma, who known the 
author history the Devotio moderna its home, the Netherlands, 
has used the equipment given him his former studies ‘portray 
conditions Erasmus’ environment plainly the available sources 
His account the Brethren the Common Life, their houses 
and their schools, full and interesting but when comes Erasmus, 
the material available too scanty for any satisfactory portrait drawn, 
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and often falls back mere speculation. using German and Dutch 
sources Dr. Hyma his ease but what vital his work, Latinity, 
appears not well provided. This the more regrettable, 
has had the opportunity giving the world the hitherto unpublished 
first draft Erasmus’s Antibarbari, from the manuscript copy made 
Gouda 1519. has used scrupulous care comparing the manuscript 
with the revised version published Erasmus 1520; but unhappily 
neither his text nor his translations can relied upon. Consequently his 
trenchant pronouncements about Erasmus’s character must accepted 


The reprinting the English works Sir Thomas More, present 
accessible only the rare folio edition 1557, welcome event. One 
volume—The Dialogue concerning Tyndale—was published 1927 now 
complete and uniform edition under way. Volume The English 
Works Sir Thomas More (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1931) con- 
tains More’s Early Poems, the Life Pico della Mirandola, the History 
King Richard III, and the Treatise the Four Last Things, reproduced 
facsimiles from the 1557 edition. have, addition, introduction 
and philological notes Professor Reed, essay the authorship 
the History Richard III, Professor Chambers, careful colla- 
tions the whole text Mr. Doyle-Davidson and version 
modern English the general editor, Mr. Campbell. With many 
hands work certain amount repetition has been unavoidable, but 
the general result has been eminently satisfactory. Mr. Chambers’s careful 
argument that both the English and the Latin version the History 
Richard III were the work More himself seems conclusive, and may well 
form the starting point for further investigation into the sources More’s 
information. Mr. Reed this particular concurs with Mr. Chambers’s 
verdict and adds several pages recondite notes, means strictly 
limited philological matters, all the writings the volume. The 
collations are admirable their thoroughness, the editing throughout has 
been careful and misprints are comparatively rare. students English 
literature have been more catered for this edition than students history 
need not complain, for both will find matter great value this 
volume. 


The portraits are the most successful the essays various subjects 
connected with the Renaissance assembled Rev. Dr. George Jourdan 
under the title The Stress Change (London: Scott, 1931). Thirty 
pages Paracelsus and forty Copernicus paint life-like pictures two 
the leading scientists the sixteenth century. While Dr. Jourdan has 
read widely the large literature his subjects, has failed use the 
valuable new edition Paracelsus’ works Sudhoff; nor does know 
the articles which Burckhardt showed that Paracelsus graduated 
medicine Ferrara (rather than Salerno, Dr. Jourdan says), and 
which published new material the physician’s stay Basle. Briefer 
studies Lefévre d’Etaples, Reuchlin, Budé, Rabelais, More, and 
Fisher either attack some problem the life eminent humanist, 


See ante, xliv. 
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exhibit his thought whole brief summary. Three the remaining 
essays are political: one Wolsey’s disinterested patriotism defended 
one the curious case Prince Djem reviewed with the purpose 
throwing the guilt his murder Pope Alexander VI; and one the 
origins nationalism are traced back the barbarian invasions. Too 
brief entirely clear the first essay the volume, entitled What the 
Renaissance but largely devoted consideration scholas- 
ticism. 


Dr. Rodocanachi’s latest book the history Rome, Histoire 
Rome. pontificat Léon 1513-21 (Paris: Hachette, 1931), forms 
companion his two earlier volumes, Une Cour princiére Vatican pen- 
dant Renaissance and pontificat Jules Here, before, gives 
well-chosen illustrations which much reproduce the setting which 
the Renaissance papacy moved, and narrative the events the reign 
which embodies the results recent research. Here, before, his work 
marred perfunctory proof-reading and index-making, and tendency 
rely secondary authorities the matter references. The government 
the city Rome subject which has made his own, and his account 
the development the constitution and powers the Council the 
Commune which took place under Leo shows how sovereign nurtured 
the Florentine tradition could promote his own interests, and the prosperity 
and glory his capital, recognizing the authority and 
and associating them with himself the work internal 
and article Domenico Gnolli, published posthumously the Nuova 
Antologia for 1930 (vol. cclxx), provide material for the history Giovanni 
Medici prior his pontificate, while other works Gnolli, the historian 
par excellence the Rome Leo are largely drawn upon the account 
given the activities scholars and men letters who flourished under 
papal patronage. Dr. Rodocanachi congratulated upon securing 
reproductions some the best preserved Raphael’s frescoes from 
Cardinal Bibbiena’s bath-room, apartment the Vatican which 
access difficult obtain. does not permit himself generalize, 
but his survey Leo X’s reign produces impression disillusionment 
which even the literary and artistic achievements the period are not 
able dispel. ‘Principe che assai espettazione che quando 
assunto pontificato aveva lui’ Guicciardini’s verdict. Leo’s 
vaunted programme peace and reconciliation led little more than 
series dexterous attempts make the best situation which could 
not control, while the hopes roused among scholars and artists were in- 
adequately realized the elevation dilettante the papal throne. 


All Russian sixteenth-century history will welcome 
special importance the publication for the first time the original text 
full Heinrich von Staden, Aufzeichnungen tiber den Moskauer Staat (Ham- 
burg: Gruyter, 1930). The value this new source was realized from 
Dr. Bar’s article Staden Historische Zeitschrift, 1917, vol. but the 

Cf. ante, 123; xlv. 124. Cf. ante, 626. 
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text was not available, and then only Russian translation, until Pro- 
fessor Polosin’s Moskve Ivana zapiski nemtsaoprichnika 
(Moscow 1925). The discovery Staden’s description Muscovy and 
Muscovite relations with the west the reign Ivan the Terrible has 
been rightly regarded exceptional particularly for the 
new light thrown the vexed period the Oprichnina and the economic 
development the north and the Dvina basin, the aspect Ivan the 
Terrible’s Russia which has received most attention from Russian historians 
(non-Marxist and Marxist alike) during the last twelve years. For the pre- 
sent edition the fullest praise must its editor, Dr. Fritz Epstein. 
has not only scrupulously prepared and presented the original text, but 
has well provided introduction, notes, and appendices, which cover 
minutely the history the manuscript and Staden himself and his 
relations with Ivan, the German princes and the Emperor Rudolf II, and 
which supply invaluable accumulation bibliographical information 
Russia and Russian relations with the Baltic and German lands. The 
editor’s learning and industry are quite exceptional. Besides being com- 
pletely home with German and Russian work the subject, including 
that recent Russian periodicals, has brought together the relevant 
studies Polish, Swedish, Dutch, English, and French. Those who are 
interested the relations European countries with Russia will find this 
edition Staden (who drew fantastic plan for Habsburg crusade 
against Ivan) useful work those who are primarily concerned rather 
with Russia herself. The whole excellently set out, and well provided 


with indices. will stand most painstaking piece research and 


Mr. Moreland’s Relations Golconda the early Seventeenth 
Century (London: Hakluyt Society, 1931) displays the scholarly care which 
has always distinguished his work. here prints three narratives: 
William Methwold’s, which originally appeared the supplementary 
volume Purchas; Schorer’s, which has never before been published 
and anonymous Dutch narrative published the middle the seven- 
teenth century. The two latter have been translated the editor. Meth- 
wold’s far the fullest and most interesting but the others certainly 
deserved inclusion for the way which they illustrate and confirm the 
Englishman’s account. was expected, none has anything say 
political history, and their importance lies the picture which they give 
social and economic conditions. The introduction and notes are models 
conciseness and accuracy. But one point think fuller statement 
would have been desirable, because Mr. Moreland’s language stands 
perhaps misleading. classifies the piece-goods produced south-eastern 
India ‘plain’ and ‘patterned’, and says that the principal centre produc- 
tion the first was Masulipatam and the second Pulicat. The fact seems 
have been that, while Portuguese, Dutch, and English all attempted 
establish the manufacture cloths upon the southern part the 
coast, they never succeeded the production Masulipatam, 
which remained the chief source painted’ cloth the finest quality. 
The speciality the southern coast seems rather have been cloth woven 
dyed yarns, checks and the like. 
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Letters and Papers relating the First Dutch War, 1652-4, vol. vi, 
edited Atkinson (London: Navy Records Society, 1930), and 
begins with dispatch from Witte the States General 10/20 August 
1653 and ends with instruction the Council State proclaim the 
peace, contains documents from both sides. Those from the Dutch appear 
translations, though this not always indicated (e.g. No. 1255 marked 
‘Translated’, but not 1262 1268, though they clearly must translations). 
The criticism the accuracy the translation earlier volumes (see 
vol. 296 this Review) has resulted checking the 
translations, and table errata issued. The translations this 
volume have been checked Captain Dewar. excellent introductory 
chapter indicates the main points interest the correspondence. These 
are mainly administrative, such shortage crews stores, discipline, 
health, &c., rather than tactical. These administrative difficulties were 
very great both sides, but especially the Dutch. second part the 
introductory chapter contains some general conclusions the war, 
well-balanced review the situation the two parties and the nature 
the struggle, the latter part discussing tactics and the question the 
‘line The editor refers Ruyter Ruyter. But there any 
sufficient ground for this departure from established usage Neither form 
was really his own name, but when adopted the name about 1633 used 
the form Ruyter, and usually but not consistently employed (he signs 
Ruyter No. 1298). But from about 1652 when had become famous, 
was habitually referred official documents Ruyter, and that 
form became well established that the latest and most authoritative 
biography, that the late Professor Blok, deliberately employs it. 
(See Michiel Adriaansz. Ruyter, 15, edition 1928.) But the 
established form discarded, consistency requires that the index 
Ruyter, Michiel de, should not conduct Operations while Ruyter Dutch 
Flag officer with Complaints his captains. The index is, however, very 
full and good. 


The essays Studies Cromwell’s Family Circle, Robert Ramsey 
Longmans, 1930), are certainly worth reproducing. The best 
the one Elizabeth Claypole, and rather surprising that, although 
written nearly forty years ago, there very little add. The last volume 
the Venetian Calendar has number references Cromwell’s family, and 
especially the Protector’s partiality for his son-in-law, Fauconberg. 
might have been worth while, the essay The Marriage Frances 
Cromwell’, have quoted the marriage certificate printed Peck’s 
Desiderata Curiosa (London, 1779, 500). The other articles mainly con- 
cern some the personnel the English diplomatic service the seven- 
teenth century. One the most amusing passages occurs the instruc- 
tions Fauconberg his extraordinary embassy Venice 1669. 
was congratulate the Senate the recent peace with Turkey, and 
offer assurances that Charles would gladly have borne part the war, 
but ‘they [Senators] are not ignorant how dear might have cost his 
subjects their trade. But that his good wishes good will 
was concerned with them any those that did more avowedly 
interesting note that precisely the same sentiments had prevailed 
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with Cromwell, who was unable use his great naval strength against the 
Turk lest damage the Levant trade. Fauconberg’s journey Venice 
described some detail, the first stage from Dover Calais being called 
passage over the Herring pool’, phrase not the New English 
Dictionary, and earlier than any the examples herring 
found there. There excellent reading the account John Dodington, 
secretary Fauconberg and, the nobleman’s return, English resident 
Venice. The last paper deals with Thomas Galilee, English captain 
Venetian service, who, with thirty-six men boat armed with twenty- 
four guns, fought all day against twenty-six Turkish galleys, was captured, 
spent twenty-two years slavery, and survived revisit his native land. 


Although lived close the centre the intellectual life the 
period Louis XIV and was destined hold his own for nearly century 
the most popular national historian France, his manner treating 
history was not altogether level with the best enlightenment the 
age, and his success was partly due the absence really great competitors 
atmosphere which became increasingly unfavourable really frank 
historical writing. None the less important figure the develop- 
ment historiography and well deserves the study given his 
published works and manuscript collections Mr. Wilfrid Hugo Evans’s 
doctoral dissertation, L’Historien Mézeray Conception 
France Siécle (Paris: Gamber, 1930). tricky work 
disentangle what really individual old historian, and Dr. Evans 
occasionally stumbles. says one place, prise Constantinople 
rend Mézeray philosophe. remarque que byzantine fut fondé 
par Constantin, fils d’une anéanti sous autre Constantin, 
fils d’une autre ajoute que presque tous les Estats commencent 
finissent par Prince mesme But the remark about the 
two Constantines was not new,! and the generalization not philosophical. 
one could avoid few slips like this, but Dr. Evans has escaped the 
dangers being too eulogistic too narrow and, with sound judgement, 
has worked out clear view Mézeray’s transitional position between 


humanistic and philosophical history. His book deserves warm com- 
mendation. 


Abraham Cowley the Muses’ Hannibal, Arthur Nethercot (London 
Milford, 1931), work research which throws light some the 
troublesome problems the poet’s life, particular those raised the 
years 1654 1660 which his relations Cromwell and the Stuart 
family are particularly ambiguous, not wavering. shown that his 
return England must dated 1654, and not, has been thought, 1656. 
further seen have had sources income after the restoration which 
greatly modify the sense royal ingratitude generally associated with 
Cowley’s last years. The literary side Cowley’s life treated with some 
sympathy and understanding, which falls little short enthusiasm, and 
still surprising that died with such immense reputation poet. 


occurs, for instance, the sixteenth-century guide-book Constantinople 
translated The Travels John Sanderson (Hakluyt Society), 68. 
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doubt his sweetness nature exercised the same charm over his con- 
temporaries over later readers, but this not the whole explanation. 
Mr. Nethercot shows interest Cowley’s Latin poems, and apparently 
less Latinist than one would expect biographer good scholar. 
cannot read correctly the Latin formula commonly annexed wills, 
and his expansions contractions would disgrace boy the fourth form, 
fideliter (p. 295), ades aedes’) Exonienses 
writer (p. 266) and the bucolic simplicity Horace (p. 19) has not been 
heard before. (p. 277) should Pindarus’. Mall 
streete also Sainte Katherines (pp. 306, 308) ‘also’ should clearly 
‘alias’. Mr. Nethercot has also failed master the Cambridge life 
the time. college was not called school (pp. 41, 167) nor its fellows 
‘the masters (p. 37), records degrees are not kept the college (p. 66) 
but the university (Cowley’s name appears the Ordo 1639/40), 
does not stand for Discipulus’ (p. 74), but Dominus’, i.e. B.A. 
Williams was Dean Westminster, not Westminster School (pp. 26, 37). 
anachronism write ‘some member the great Benedictine 
Abbey Chertsey (p. 251) playing part 1665. Evelyn was never 
John (pp. 238, 239), Newcastle not ‘in (p. 85), Haye’ 
(p. 128) and Aldrovande’ (p. 169) are French forms taken over from 
Monsieur Loiseau, scholar whose forthcoming work Cowley rouses 
great expectations. The book handsomely illustrated with portraits and 
other engravings and has note the Extant Paintings and 
Cowley. beautiful portrait (head and shoulders) the Lodge St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, not mentioned. Cowley went from West- 
minster Trinity already known poet and quickly emerge 
dramatist. Consciously not, was treading the steps Thomas 
Randolph, twelve years his senior. would have been interesting Mr. 
Nethercot had drawn some comparison between the 


Studies English Puritanism from the Restoration the Revolution, 
1660-1688, Whiting (London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1931), very important contribution ecclesiastical 
literature. contains twelve studies, which naturally vary their degree 
originality, but all which add something new, except possibly the two 
the Quakers. Probably the first study, dealing with the Act Uni- 
formity, will the most valuable the general historian with special 
bent towards religious Here the clearest analysis available 
the various computations the number ministers ejected 1662, and 
the best summary the evidence. The conclusion reached that the 
number ejected 1662 has been exaggerated, but the number turned out 
previously has been Another topic general interest the 
character the clergy. Itis curious, however, find that Macaulay’s account 
them said based largely Eachard’s Grounds and Ichabod 
Five Groans the Church, for seems not mention the second work. The 
opinion expressed that the distinction Macaulay made between the town 
and the country clergy was over-stated and that was not, and 
there never has been, marked line distinction between them’. The 
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first part this statement can readily accepted, but the second 
doubtful validity. all likelihood, list were compiled the leading 
clergy any given time, would found that high percentage were 
town clergy, although the latter formed relatively low percentage all 
the clergy. However that may be, Dr. Whiting has examined more evidence 
this point than any previous writer and his views are entitled great 
respect. The foreign protestants England form the subject another 
section, and this, although full interesting details, hardly seems reach 
the high quality the other chapters. Certainly, the introductory remarks 
the Huguenots France are unworthy, and there are several errors 
that might have been avoided glance the life Henri Massue, 
marquis Ruvigny (created earl Galway), the Dictionary National 
Biography, not mention Agnew’s biography. may noted 
passing that the author seems have used the Dictionary very little. This 
was unwise and accounts for number slips, such the confusion 
between George and Charles Fleetwood and between Sir William Coventry 
and his brother Henry. The unique copy John Eliot’s translation 
Baxter’s Call the Unconverted, which Dr. Whiting refers 566, 
now the Huntington Library. There are two improvements some 
importance which may suggested: that the conclusions brought 
together and stated more distinctly, and that comparative table 
persecutions year year included. the years rigour leniency 
were accurately known, the connexion between political and ecclesiastical 
policy could determined with assurance. secure the necessary data 
would involve close examination local records, especially quarter-session 
papers, evidence that seems have been neglected here. Thus, the 
Middlesex County Records give clear indication the enforcement non- 
enforcement the penal code. fact, often happens, precise 
estimate the national situation must wait for intensive study local 
conditions. 


Storia delle Leggi sui Valdesi Vittorio Amedeo Mario Viora, 
new volume the Biblioteca della Rivista Storia del Diritto Italiano 
(Bologna: Zanichelli, 1930), interest both students Waldensianism 
and students the general history the period covered the volume, 
namely, 1685 1730. Signor Viora’s treatise partly juridical, partly 
historical. His first intention was simply edit, with short commentary, 
the edicts Victor Amadeus relating the Vaudois useful proceeding 
itself since the texts are not easily obtainable), but the defi- 
ciencies—and particular the religious bias—of existing works the 
Vaudois induced him undertake the more ambitious task writing 
account the Vaudois during one the most critical epochs their long 
and eventful annals, and has produced well-documented narrative 
based upon the evidence the archives Turin, Pinerolo, &c. true 
that the best-known books dealing with Piedmont—of which Signor Viora 
gives useful critical account his introduction—concentrate attention 
upon the massacres and are written with strong Protestant fervour. The 
tone the present work eminently calm and judicial. This not perhaps 
unalloyed gain, since there epic quality the history the Waldenses, 
notably such incident the return the exiles the valleys led 
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Arnaud 1689, which comes out strongly work the temper 
Muston’s L’Israél des Alpes, but which entirely absent from these pages. 
is, the other hand, good find volume devoted this period 
Waldensian history which not written with any propagandist intent. 
specially valuable for its close examination the legal position the 
Vaudois both during the intolerant period which closed 1690 and during 
the succeeding era toleration, and for the comparisons drawn between 
the privileges and restrictions the Vaudois and those other con- 
temporary Protestant bodies the Continent. The book also useful 
for the general diplomatic history Savoy time when the duchy 
played very important part international affairs, especially for the 
relations between Victor Amadeus and Louis XIV. particular interest 
the student English history the account the negotiations 
behalf the Vaudois carried Newcastle, through the intermediation 
Molesworth, the British minister Turin, 1724 and 1725. 


Volume iii the Report the Manuscripts Lord Polwarth, edited 
Rev. Henry Paton, Historical MSS. Commission (London: Stationery 
Office, 1931), less valuable for the foreign policy England during 
George I’s reign than the two preceding volumes. During the period the 
first two volumes Lord Polwarth, though the comparatively unimportant 
embassy Denmark, his large correspondence, especially with Robethon 
and his friends Hanover and Scotland and England, was well posted 
the course events. During the course this volume 
1724), Robethon, Stanhope, Sunderland, Craggs, Dubois and Orleans all 
die, but Polwarth himself more the centre European negotiations 
chief English plenipotentiary the Congress Cambray from February 
1722. that capacity not only received instructions from London 
Hanover, but corresponded with the English envoys most the capitals 
Europe, and still received long letters affairs Scotland. 
addition his correspondence with the Secretaries State matters 
relating the congress also kept private diary its proceedings, 
proceedings Cambray preliminary its formal opening. For 
the congress proper, though nearly all its members had already been 
assembled Cambray for two years, had not been actually opened 
when this volume closes. The original object the congress was settle 
outlying questions relating the Quadruple Alliance and among other 
things receive the investitures Parma and Tuscany from the emperor 
favour Don Carlos. But none the powers seemed hurry 
get business. The emperor, more Austriaco, made interminable diffi- 
culties about the form the investitures, and the mediating powers, 
England and France, refused begin before this was duly settled. for 
two mortal years the seventeen plenipotentiaries with their expensive staffs 
were putting time Cambray, calling formally upon and dining with 
one another, settling the procedure the future meetings, having little 
quarrels about ceremonial, dealing with disputes between one another’s 
confectioners and about financing troupe comedians from Brussels. 
papal envoy came make protest the city magistrates, who were 
well snubbed for their pains recordingit. Apart from these pompous 
trivialities there are great many miscellaneous letters considerable 
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interest two about the education Lord Polwarth’s son, several about 
Scottish politics, illuminating rescript from the Tsar Peter his 
brutal methods waging war Trans-Caucasia, only one letter, alas! from 
Norris with his peculiar grammar and spelling, well illustrated previous 
volumes, and elaborate accounts the deaths Dubois and Orleans. 
One piece information that appears new contained letters 
Carteret and Robethon that indicate Stanhope’s and Sunderland’s 
idea pressing forward the Scots peerage portion the Peerage bill 
even after the original measure had been rejected. Two criticisms only 
occur the editing, first that seems unnecessary translate letters 
written French, and secondly that Mlle Beaujolais was never, 
stated the preface, married Don Carlos. 


Dr. Webster Shediac, New Brunswick, has published 
elaborate account the French Forts Beauséjour, Beaubassin, and 
Gaspereau which after their capture the English became Forts Cumber- 
land, Lawrence, and Monckton. The Forts Chignecto (privately printed, 
1930) enriched with some illustrations consisting portraits, drawings, 
and maps, the principal the latter being specially drawn for the volume 
Professor Ganong. Dr. Webster has described with thorough 
knowledge the localities the situation and construction these forts and 
the campaigns leading their capture the English. the appendix 
has given most valuable and accurate sketches the lives the per- 
sonages mentioned the text and has also printed many the important 
documents bearing upon the capture these forts. Among these Monck- 
ton’s Journal his campaign against Beauséjour 1755, which has 
recently been discovered Professor Pargellis among the Cumberland 
Papers Windsor Castle. Translations are also appended many the 


French documents printed Beaumont 1899 his Derniers jours 


Critique Religion chez David Hume, André Leroy (Paris: 
Alcan, 1930), learned and judicious study, which moves somewhat 
slowly towards its central theme, the religious attitude Hume, with which 
not come grips until have read more than half the book. the 
second half the work have interesting and excellent expositions 
Hume’s religious philosophy, especially finds expression the Dialogues 
concerning Natural Religion, the Essay Miracles, and the dissertation 
the Natural History Religion. Against some recent critics Dr. Leroy 
defends the coherence Hume’s Essay Miracles with his philosophy 
awhole. What the explanation the apparent volte face the conclusion 
this Essay and also the conclusion the Dialogues? mere 
interpretation combination the first and third these suggestions. 
must distinguish Hume the sceptic and Hume the man. himself 
teaches that the man more than the philosopher. Hume mocks, but 
mocks himself well others. For all his hostility theological and 
ecclesiastical pretension, Hume deliberate and sincere when refrains 
from totally negative conclusion. ‘The mocking smile the sceptic 
conceals hope which dares not declare itself. Science does not wreck all 
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belief. this attitude Hume the precursor state mind very 
frequent our own day; new spiritual orientation forming which 
later will assume definite shape.’ The first half the book surveys the 
intellectual environment which Hume grew maturity and distinguishes 
the chief elements that environment which provoked his thought. The 
English deistic controversy and the chief English writers are reviewed 
some detail. This has been done well more than once our own language, 
but many English readers will find much that new Dr. Leroy’s examina- 
tion Hume’s indebtedness the ancients (particularly Cicero) and 
French writers, notably Fénelon and Bayle. interesting for example 
learn that Hume probably knew Descartes and Spinoza through the 


Under the title Some Political Writings James Otis (Columbia 
University Missouri Studies, vol. iv, nos. and 1929), Mr. Mullett 
has reprinted Otis’s five identified pamphlets, namely, Vindication the 
Conduct the House Representatives Massachusetts Bay (1762), 
Rights the British Colonies Asserted and Proved’ (1764), Con- 
British Colonies (1765), and Brief Remarks the Defence the Halifax 
Libel (1765). Otis seems have based his political theory such pre- 
revolution principles those Coke and, using the issue taxation 
the framework for his argument, accepted the authority British 
parliament, but differed from orthodox English lawyers insisting upon 
supreme natural law’. Copies his works are not common, but they are 
needed every student this intensely interesting divergence opinion 
the fundamentals the constitution, divergence which produced its 
controversial pamphlets the decade when Otis wrote, and which per- 
petuated the contrasting principles British and American government. 
Mr. Mullett has previously contributed essay the same general field, 
and indicates his intention bringing out further studies Otis. Mean- 


while, has presented clear reprint, with only the necessary brief but 


Bits Cambridge History (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1930), Mr. Batchelder, contains four learned and skilful papers 
relating respectively the residence Burgoyne and the convention 
troops Cambridge, Mass., the fortunes Henry Vassall, the 
tradition the Washington elm Cambridge, and the adventures 
John Nutting, loyalist. The paper upon Henry Vassall, which model 
what master his material can with the most fragmentary and 
unpromising resources, contains much interesting information relating 
the West Indian affairs the family, well the story the Vassall 


The student can hardly fail little disappointed with the contents 
the costly volumes published Professor Chinard under the titles 
Dr. Sprat (p. 64) was Bishop Rochester. the following page Whichcote should 


described Provost, not Professor, King’s College, Cambridge. the Index, 
Professor Taylor has coalesced with his namesake Bishop Jeremy. 
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Lafayette Virginia (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1928), and 
The Letters Lafayette and Jefferson Johns Hopkins Press 
London: Milford, 1929). The first consists the text forty-seven 
letters drawn from the Library Congress and the State Library 
Virginia, and relates almost exclusively the Virginia campaign 1781. 
The second larger book. contains the text 193 letters, arranged 
five groups, each group being preceded essay Mr. Chinard. 
claimed that most the documents have never been published 
before. But the statement little misleading. Eleven the letters 
contained the smaller collection forty-seven are re-printed pt. 
the later volume, and, with the addition those taken from the published 
correspondence Jefferson, make twenty-seven out the twenty-eight 
letters included that section. Taking the volume whole, upon the 
editor’s own showing almost one-third the papers already 
found print, although sometimes only French version the original 
letters from Lafayette about his land grants Louisiana, which this 
conjunction very limited interest—then the proportion papers 
printed before raised nearly one-half. the letters Jefferson here 
included nearly two-thirds, and those nearly all the more important, have 
appeared before. Nor will the student reassured the manner 
which these papers have been presented. Mr. Chinard vouchsafes but 
scanty information about his manuscripts. There general bibliography, 
and list abbreviations, and the form citation often unintelligible 
without one. The reader, for example, unversed the literature relating 
Lafayette, dependent upon chance foot-note for his knowledge what 
meant Thomas and left divine the light his own intelli- 
gence that which reference continually made, stands for the 
memorial edition Jefferson’s writings. Though the volumes are sump- 
tuously produced, Mr. Chinard has the second left numerous printer’s 
errors uncorrected. Lafayette’s letter February 1807 printed 
second time under February 1809. And the student who compares the 
quotations pp. 58, 186, 195 30-2), 201, and 354-5, with the texts 
pp. 92, 209-10, 221, 232, and can only hope that the transcriptions 
from the originals were less hurried than the editor’s use his own docu- 
ments. The interest the new material the second volume almost 
entirely biographical. But attention may called addition, relating 
the Anglo-American negotiations 1814, the letter August 1814 
printed the Mémoires; the fifth and last section the corre- 
spondence which contains some interesting reflections Lafayette upon 
the course European politics between 1815 and 1826; and two drafts 
the Déclaration des droits Vhomme, which were also printed the Histo- 
rische Zeitschrift 1930, with what appears more correct reading 
Jefferson’s not very important annotation. 


The title Mr. Brendan Bradley’s Bantry the days 
Napoleon and Wolfe Tone Williams and Norgate, 1931), does 
not accurately represent its contents, deals with other questions than 
the Bantry Bay expedition and does not cover the ‘days Napoleon’. 
consists, part, descriptions four episodes that took place 1796, 
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1797, and 1798: attempts either land troops Ireland or, the case 
the battle Camperdown, battle sea the strategical reason for 
which was connected with projected expedition. These four incidents 
are, Hoche’s landing Bantry 1796, the battle Camperdown 1797, 
Humbert’s raid Killala August 1798, and Hardy’s complete failure 
near Lough Swilly later the same year. part political treatise 
designed, would appear from remark the introduction, awaken 
the minds his countrymen interest Ireland’s social and mercantile 
and the various excursions into political doctrines confirm 
this intention. This mixture historical description and political theories 
cannot called successful. One whole chapter, dealing with the battle 
Camperdown—to our knowledge which cannot said that Mr. Bradley 
adds anything—is merely study that battle, preceded disquisition 
upon naval tactics that neither profound nor accurate. not easy 
discern for what reason the author has considered necessary pro- 
pound his views upon naval strategy and tactics: for they neither add tothe 
clearness the narrative nor are they most parts anything but repetitions 
familiar catchwords. His acquaintance with naval terminology appears 
ships’ one place (p. 31) and ships’ another (p. 196). 
appears some places consider that expeditions over sea without 
superiority are justifiable. History full examples forces sent over 
sea weaker naval (p. 225): but does not give indication 
what these abounding examples are, nor their success. course 
true that small forces can moved and raids conducted. But raids, 
except their diversionary character, are rarely any influence the 
course war. Mr. Bradley also appears consider that the prospect 
the assistance local disaffected body affords sufficient foundation 
for such operations. There very long tale the failure such hopes, 
from Alcibiades and his Sicilian expedition, buoyed the expectation 
local help, hopes the loyal minority the northern colonies one 
case, and the southern states another. Mr. Bradley’s views not 
find support prolonged experience. The arrangement the narratives 
often confused. are given the events first and the plans and prepara- 
tions which led them afterwards. This makes for inconvenient reading 
and involves much unnecessary repetition. Thus, one chapter the 
military situation 1796 (chapter iii) and another the distribution 
the Channel fleet (chapteriv) succeed the description the expedition itself. 
Mr. Bradley has collected much useful material, and has chosen interest- 
ing theme, that regretted that his presentation the stories 
should marred their arrangement, and the introduction 


The second volume Guggenbiihl’s biography Biirgermeister Paul 
(Aarau: 1931) appears full seven years after the first, 
yet time, the author says, for the hundredth anniversary the death 
that remarkable Ziirich statesman. falls into three parts, which the 
first deals with the period the Napoleonic Act Mediation, the 
second the reform the ‘Eidgenossenschaft’ 1813-15, and the third the 
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struggle between Reaction’ and ‘Liberalism’ 1815-31. Politically there 
hardly new trait the development Usteri’s position mediator 
between the conservatism the city backed the craft-gilds, and the revo- 
lutionary urge the liberated countryside. The author has compressed the 
inexhaustible material the Usteri papers the utmost, and footnotes 
formidable length testify the difficulty keeping abreast with the equally 
immense literature epochs such the Congress Vienna the develop- 
ment the question international revolutionary émigrés Switzerland. 
Throughout Usteri remains the typical son eighteenth-century 
lightenment distrustful any medievalism whether the Catholic and 
Protestant churches (then about confronted with the advent 
David Friedrich Strauss Ziirich) the economic system home in- 
dustries and foreign trade, and with pervading tinge French culture that 
made him judge Goethe’s Wahrheit und Dichtung One 
thing emerges again rather clearly from this bird’s-eye view the birth 
modern Switzerland, viz. the precariousness Swiss internal indepen- 
dence less the closing time French predominance under Napoleon 
than the revised situation the Restoration and the hegemony the 
Austria Metternich. 


The two books—Great Britain and the Establishment the Kingdom 
the Netherlands, 1813-1815, Renier (London: Allen and Unwin, 
1930), and Englands Anteil der Trennung der Niederlande, 1830, 
Rudolf Steinmetz (The Hague Nijhoff, the results doctoral 
dissertations, form contrast. The first close-knit detailed study, 
which is, however, well inspired that makes excellent the 
second loose and tedious production. Dr. Renier Dutch birth 
and well acquainted with Dutch history. residence Britain has 
learnt understand many things about British policy which foreigners 
often miss. does not make the mistake exaggerating its foresight 
subtlety, and sees how adapts itself circumstances, while keeping 
its main aim intact. The foundation the book the wonderful collection 
documents, the Gedenkstukken der Algemeene Geschiedenis van Nederland, 
1795 tot 1840, which Dr. Colenbrander has published and which 
Dr. Renier rightly observes has been neglected British historians. This 
contains mass material from the British well the Dutch, Austrian, 
French, and Prussian archives, and private collections, and reprints letters 
from such sources the Wellington Supplementary Dispatches. Dr. Renier 
has made few incursions into the British archives his own account, 
but these add but little information. After short introduction Dr. Renier 
takes the reader step step through the complicated diplomacy which 
resulted the creation the Netherland kingdom. rightly points 
out, this was due British insistence founded sense British 
interests, and William and his ministers had choice but allow their 
affairs conducted for them Castlereagh and his subordinates. 
scrupulously fair both parties, perhaps less impartial the French 
and Belgian points view. The question the marriage Charlotte 
the young prince Orange dealt with considerable detail. Dr. Renier 
marshals the evidence for Russian influence with considerable skill, but 
exaggerates the conflict between Russian and British trade interests, which 
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had, think, little influence the event. attributes too much influence 
the tsar’s sister and not enough the Tatischevs, and does not take 
sufficiently into account the character Charlotte herself. The colonial 
settlement also well handled, and the myth that Holland sold her 
colonies Britain again exposed. She had take what was given 
her, and the compensation which she obtained was for European and 
British interests more than for Dutch. Still the action Britain was 
remarkable one, and has enabled the Dutch establish one the 
most successful pieces administration history. Dr. Renier writes 
with incisiveness and certainty that refreshing. Perhaps occa- 
sionally too anxious score point, and his criticism Professor 
Pirenne little too pert, but the book contribution scholarship 
great merit. Dr. Steinmetz, the other hand, has never mastered his 
material and obviously does not understand British policy. does not 
use Hall’s book founded the British and French archives, which would 
have supplied some his deficiencies. devotes several chapters 
perfunctory survey the history from and concludes with 
analysis British motives which grotesque its false emphasis. 


Georges Weill, des Nationalités Mowvement Libéral 
(1815-1848) (Peuples Histoire Générale, edd. Halphen 
Sagnac) (Paris: Alcan, 1930), has reviewed with his usual skill, 
care, and clearness expression, the history the years between 1815 


and 1848. His work divided into six books. The first book covers 
less than hundred pages the political history the period between the 
Congress Vienna and the Treaty Adrianople. The second book 
continues the political history from the revolutions 1830 the events 
1839-40. The political narrative then broken two books the 
intellectual, social, and economic movements the first half the nine- 
teenth century (after 1815). The scope these chapters very wide 
there are sections the progress invention and the development 
technical processes well general survey the religious movements 
the time. summary the economic divisions classes followed 
the political history the years 1840 1848. The last book deals with 
the colonial expansion the European powers and the history the 
United States and Latin America. This method logical subdivision into 
books, chapters, sections, and paragraphs, together with great compression, 
tends occasionally defeat its own ends. The reader, were not 
already familiar with the events and movements the period, would 
little bewildered and breathless. would always marching from place 
place, and from year year. would study the history particular 
country for few years and then hurry off the other end Europe, 
find himself turning from paragraph the progress geology 
sentence the lighting London gas. the other hand im- 
possible write book this kind without making serious demands 
upon the powers the reader. Weill master lucidity, and his 
work certainly the best general survey its kind for the period which 
has chosen. The book written for French readers, and the emphasis 
naturally laid upon subjects which are most concern these readers 
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for the most part, however, one could not quarrel with the distribution 
space the treatment controversial subjects. English student 
might surprised find that, whereas the Polish revolution 1831 
given five pages, the history the years 1830-5 England compressed 
into four pages. The bibliographies the beginning each chapter, and 
often the beginning each section, are excellent, especially for their 
reference French authorities. The extent the ground covered the 
book may illustrated the section (pp. 248-51) entitled Les rapports 
littéraires avec general work this kind was badly needed, 
and these five hundred and fifty pages should great use those who 
are commencing the study modern European history. 


The lively Miss Eden’s the Country, far the best book ever written 
India the early nineteenth century, deserved more careful editing than 
Mr. Edward Thompson has been pleased give the new edition 
Milford, 1930). The introduction casual the extreme. 
very doubtful whether the annexation Oudh can called the main 
cause’ the mutiny. The treaty perpetual friendship with Ranjit 
Singh was made Lord Minto, not Lord William Bentinck. Auckland 
can hardly have been responsible for the garbled blue-book Afghani- 
stan. fact the editor seems have written without troubling check 
his statements. The notes are brief and quite inadequate. Pleasure 
the reappearance the book therefore tempered with regret the form 


Professor Kurt Borries’ Preussen Krimkrieg (1853-1856) (Stuttgart 
Kohlhammer, 1930) gives clear and careful account the diplomatic 
history Prussian policy during the Crimean War. The book based 
upon thorough examination archival material. does not claim 
reveal any new facts great importance affecting our knowledge 
the policy the European Powers, give any new interpretation the 
diplomatic history the Crimean war. Dr. Borries times little 
inclined assume that the documents the archives tell the whole story, 
and that the historian’s work done when has finished his survey 
the material. the other hand has succeeded the difficult 
task tracing out the conflict persons and ideas which was responsible 
for the vacillating policy Prussia during the Crimean war. Within 
this smaller field his work great value, and makes important 
contribution the history Prussia during the nineteenth century. 
Dr. Borries arranges his material well, though here and there more com- 
pression might have been gain the reader. The documentation the 
book appendixes contain number unpublished letters 

considerable interest, including devastating example the epistolary 
style Frederick William IV. The book illustrated with number 
portraits. Unfortunately, contains neither index nor table contents 
other than bare summary chapter-headings. English reader who 
not concerned with the minutiae Prussian policy will find that the 
most interesting sections the work are the second chapter ‘Men 
and Parties and the concluding chapter From the Vienna 
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Mr. Benson’s Were (London: Longmans, 1930) described 
the author Victorian peep-show. book amusing and 
interesting reminiscences, though coloured too deeply the patronizing 
tone, now fashionable, towards the court, the art, and the poetry that 
great age. The writer’s intimacy with many families influence and dis- 
tinction enables him record lively first-hand impressions many 
Victorian personalities and one two points new and effective footnotes 
history. this last category belong letters hitherto unpublished which 
passed between the prince Wales and Archbishop Benson 1891 after 
the Tranby Croft case. 


Students diplomacy will agree with Victor Bérard that the 
minister small power usually better informed than the ambassador 
great one. Consequently Trandafir Djuvara, who represented 
Roumania from 1887 1925 Belgrade, Sofia, Constantinople, Galatz, 
Brussels, Havre, Luxembourg, and Athens, possesses ample material for 
the publication Mes Missions diplomatiques (Paris: Alcan, 1930). The 
author Cent projets partage Turquie possesses also good historical 
knowledge the Eastern question, although does not escape the 
diplomatica emphasizing such trivial matters the difference between 
chargé and chargé des affaires and precedence official dinners. 
His memoirs are twofold: Balkan and Belgian. describes Ferdinand 
Bulgaria fox who despised his subjects, Valois faisandé set rule 
peasant state, and reveals project Stambulof 1890 get rid the 
Coburger and form personal union between Bulgaria and Roumania under 
Carol who declined the honour. Constantinople under 
Abdul Hamid, his main business was the formation separate church for 
the Koutsowallachs argued that Roumanian interests 
there coincided with Turkish, but failed obtain Turkish recognition 
Anthimos, whom had proclaimed chief the Roumanian church 
owing Turkish tergiversation, which made recognition 
dependent alliance with Roumania, the intrigues Apostol 
Margarit, the Roumanian propagandist, and catholic propaganda. 
represented Roumania Athens during the troubled period between the 
defeat Venizelos 1920 and the departure George December 
1923. that king’s consort was Roumanian princess, the Roumanian 
minister acted intermediary between the two courts. justly thinks 
that George suffered for his father’s faults and condemns the counter- 
revolution 1923, but his account that year contains several inac- 
curacies. There proof that General Tellini’s murder Kakavia was 
the work Greeks, and the account the Italian bombardment 
quite inadequate. The reviewer, who was present the fighting 
Athens December 1923, can testify the errors Djuvara’s report 
it, while the bombs placed the doors the British and Roumanian 
Legations 1924 were not put there ‘the Old 
Athenians will not recognize the former royalist café ‘the Dardanelles 
under his name for it. His mission Belgium coincided with 
the war; warmly advocated Roumania’s entry therein, and quotes 
long extracts from his official reports denouncing the deeds the Germans 
Belgium. There interesting account diplomatic life Havre. 
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considers the Roumanian peasant-proprietor strong bulwark against 
Bolshevism, and urges the maintenance the peace treaties, great and 
small. 


Tcharykow’s Glimpses High Politics (London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1931) somewhat disappointing volume reminiscences from 
the distinguished Russian diplomat, who, after entering the service 1876 
and serving variety posts, rose acting minister for foreign 
affairs 1908 and 1909 and then ambassador Constantinople till 1912. 
The glimpses are too fleeting and too vague real value, and 
particularly tantalizing that for the years 1908-12, where Tcharykow 
might have had important contributions make regard Izvolsky’s 
Buchlau policy and the question the Straits, nothing importance 
added what already known. The most interesting, and the fullest, 
chapters deal with his service Central Asia, where 1884 became 
the first Russian Political Agent Bokhara. earlier chapter the 
Austro-Russian negotiations 1876-7 contains some points interest, 
and especially useful for the appendix giving the text the 
Russian version the Reichstadt understanding (mis-styled convention) 
June-8 July 1876. This text the same that already published 
Krasny archiv, vol. but very convenient have more 


Professor Henri Sée’s edition Arthur Young’s French tour, 
Voyages France 1787, 1788, 1789, vols. (Paris: Colin, 1931), 
one the series Les Classiques Révolution Frangaise, edited 
Albert Mathiez, are given the first complete and accurate translation 
into French this famous work, complete, that is, far France 
concerned, for the travels Italy and Spain are omitted. Previous 
translators had made use the edition 1794, which contains con- 
siderable additions the original text 1792. But not only 
translation that this edition valuable. Sée has written introduction 
some sixty pages, which gives brief sketch Young’s life, 
appreciation his character which almost too kind (for evades any 
reference the inordinate conceit the man) and careful examination 
his general attitude the social, economic, and political problems 
France. The reader cautioned against accepting Young’s judgements 
without taking account the predispositions his mind. man 
strongly prejudiced favour capitalist farming and the British constitu- 
tion was incapable giving unbiased view either French agriculture 
the French revolution. discoursed with Lavoisier the latest 
advances science, although, the editor remarks, faut bien dire, 
Arthur Young n’est pas savant The notes are plentiful 
and the point. They not only identify persons and places referred to, 
but criticize generalizations and statistics and refer the reader the best 
modern authorities which the accuracy Young’s observations may 
checked. This edition great value the English, well the 


The appalling confusion the weights and measures France 
before the Revolution, described the first section Adrien Favre’s Les 
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Origines Systéme Métrique Les Presses Universitaires France, 
1931), makes abundantly clear that clean sweep was necessary from 
administrative point view. the seventeenth century scientists also 
began demand definite unit length; Favre goes sketch 
Gabriel Mouton’s foreshadowing the metric system 1670, Conda- 
mine’s proposal (1747) take unit the length pendulum beating 
seconds the equator, the National Assembly’s adoption arc one 
ten-millionth quarter meridian, and the final realization that was 
necessary after all fall back upon conventional standard metre. 
interesting story and Favre tells has also added useful 
bibliography. 


The Coal Industry the Eighteenth Century University 
Press, 1929) Mr. Ashton and Mr. Sykes have carried into another 
field that documentary study industrial history which the late Professor 
George Unwin inspired, and which Mr. Ashton made such remarkable 
contribution his and Steel the Industrial Revolution (1924). 
Like the book 1924 this learned, concise, vivid. less than 250 pages, 
and with parade the extensive documentary work undertaken, all 
the main features this industry are touched and all are illuminated. 
The book once technical, economic, and social, should be. 
general historians chapter viii Corn Riots, chapter vii ‘The Supply 
Coal London’, and chapter xiii ‘Combinations the Coal Trade’ 
will perhaps the greatest interest. The economic historian finds 
difficult assign order merit the fourteen brief and pregnant 
chapters. 


Property the Eighteenth Century, with special reference England and 
Locke University Press; London: Longmans, 1930), work 
some 250 pages Paschal Larkin, 0.8.F.C. good specimen 
good dissertation for the occasionally vilified degree and shows 
the quality the work which that degree can elicit from able candi- 
date. Dr. Larkin, some half-dozen chapters, deals historically and philo- 
sophically with the idea property—in its widest sense, and its general 
connexion with religion and ethics, political policy and education—during 
the period 1660-1800, England, North America, and France. 
preliminary chapter, Locke’s predecessors, sketches the ideas property 
current during the middle ages and the century the Reformation. 
second chapter, the rise individualism, concerned with the 
speculative influences, and the actual economic and political conditions, 
which were work the century immediately previous Locke. 
chapter based the study documents such the Clarke Papers and 
the legislation and pamphlets the period. third chapter deals critically 
but sympathetically with Locke’s own theory, which the particular core 
the book: fourth chapter, which runs pages, and the longest 
and perhaps the most useful all the chapters, devoted account 
the eighteenth century, from Wollaston and Tyrrell Paine and Godwin, 
account which concerned not only with developments and criticisms 
Locke’s theory, but also with its practical applications. Two final 
chapters are concerned with ‘Locke and America’ and ‘the French 
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and they show the reading, the same mastery the 
main sources, and the same steady judgement, the other chapters. There 
are some points detail which criticism possible. More might have 
been made, for example, the famous Pigeon’ chapter Paley, and the 
basis and significance Paley’s general theory property and the section 
the American chapter, American thought property, might have been 
illustrated and clarified the use Van Tyne’s Causes the War 
American Independence and Adams’s Political Ideas the American 
Revolution. But three things may set down Dr. Larkin’s credit. One 
the wide scope his reading, alike original and secondary literature, 
over wide field philosophy, history, and economics. Another his 
combination sound knowledge philosophy (he versed, for instance, 
the general, and not merely the political, philosophy Locke) with 
sound knowledge history. third that makes contribution not 
only the history political and economic thought, but also social 
history. Professor Tawney acted his supervisor while was 
working for his and does credit his supervisor the way 
which connects problems enclosures, taxation, and education with 
his general handling the problem property. 


The English Medieval Feast, Mead (London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1931), attractively produced book, which cannot said 
justice its title, and will add little the knowledge those who have 
made any study the subject. Mr. Mead’s attitude towards the middle 
ages appears the not uncommon one patronizing amusement, and 
one inclined wonder whether even knows much about modern 
cookery. Some the recipes quoted with exclamations are very like modern 
dishes, and medieval jumble apparent incompatibles could much exceed 
the inventory contents elaborate curry. Because the medieval 
chef wrote ‘take pepper, cinnamon, saffron, galingale, maces and cubebs’ 
where his descendant says add pinch mixed spice does not follow 
that all dishes were smothered The most valuable pages the 
book are those devoted the illustrations, mostly taken from miniatures, 
though hard see why the delightful picture Dives and Lazarus 
should entitled Feast with King and Queen Table 


The volume which Mr. Herbert Wood’s Court Book the Liberty 
St. Sepulchre (Dublin: Roy. Soc. Antiquaries Ireland, 1930) 
transcript was purchased the British Museum the sale the library 
Monck Mason, who presumably had borrowed when writing his 
History St. Patrick’s, but never returned it. now the more valuable 
because the records the Liberty the Public Record Office from 1619 
1856 were all lost the holocaust 1922. Some early inquisitions into the 
secular rights the archbishops Dublin their various manors, and 
previous the year 1264, have been preserved what known Arch- 
bishop Alan’s Register’, written 1530-3. These have been printed 
Gilbert’s Historic and Municipal Documents Ireland, and have been trans- 
lated and annotated Mr. Charles McNeill Journal the Royal Society 
Antiquaries Ireland (vol. xlv). Mr. Wood’s new volume shows that much 
this secular jurisdiction was retained the various manors the latter 
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half the sixteenth century, when Adam Loftus was archbishop, while the 
Preface much the earlier and subsequent history sketched. appears 
that about 1798 the palace the archbishop, the court house, and the 
registry St. Sepulchre, his manor St. Patrick’s Cathedral was called, 
were purchased the government for barrack, and the purchase-money 
wasafterwards used buying St. Stephen’s Green for new palace, 
and building court house, registry, and marshalsea Camden Street. 
The archbishop’s secular jurisdiction, however, was gradually taken from 
him, and even his rights landlord over the manorial tenants were lost 
with the disestablishment the Church Ireland. curious corruption 
the name the archbishop’s manor, which the thirteenth century al- 
ways appears Sanctum Sepulchrum, these records the sixteenth 
century always written ‘Sainte Similarly, the town 
Wexford, the church dedicated the Holy Sepulchre always called 


The Director-General the Ordnance Survey and his colleagues are 
thanked for continuing their series original historical maps Map 
XVII Century England (Southampton: Ordnance Survey Office, 1930). 
This new map, which accompanied foreword Professor George 
Trevelyan the face Stuart England, containing more information than 
would have seemed possible pack into one short page, admirable 
production. Not the least its merits its remarkable clarity spite 
the amount detail, geological, geographical and historical, given, including 
the submarine contours, which are stated fathoms and based Admiralty 
charts. There also added map London and its environs about 1660. 
The list sources for this, for the bigger map, worthy all com- 
mendation. hoped that teachers, especially advanced courses 
history, will make generous use this publication. 


Coissac Chavrebiére’s Histoire des Stuarts (Paris: Payot, 1930) 
enriched with some interesting portraits, but with little other merit. 
The author’s judgements are provocative and ill-founded the senile love 
Queen Elizabeth for Essex, the domination the younger Cecil over 
James the odious persecution Henrietta Maria, the obtuseness 
Charles the lessons the Commonwealth, the favour shown 
William Monmouth’s expedition, these are points view which 
need not linger. The one useful section the book deals with the exiles 
after 1689, where some use made (though without references) French 
archives and the Gualterio papers. But the author’s lack chronology, 
ill-fortune with misprints, the first part must make one use even this with 
caution. 


The recent Hague Conference the Codification International Law 
was preceded vast amount preparatory work, both official and un- 
official, much which permanent value. Especially notable was the 
research work organized the Harvard Law Faculty, which Messrs. 
Richard Flournoy and Manley Hudson contributed Collection 
Nationality Laws various countries contained Constitutions, Statutes, 
and Treaties (New Oxford University Press, 1929). The documents, 
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which cover 710 pages, are published English, and are made accessible 


The new edition the late Professor Paetow’s Guide the Study 
Medieval prepared under the auspices the Mediaeval Academy 
America (London: Kegan Paul, 1931), deserves warm welcome. 
has preserved the merits Paetow’s original work, and while filling 
lacunae, such the inadequate treatment Italian history, has provided 
very needful bibliography the considerable mass publications which 
have appeared since the first edition. The new sections ‘Place Names’ 
and ‘Vernacular Languages and Literatures’ should prove the greatest 
use, though miss the latter subsection Italian. wished 
that the next issue—for that the book should periodically brought 
date much desired—more attention should given the 
correction misprints and the revision entries which were inadequate 


The fifth and, but for the index, the final volume Alfred d’Hoop’s 
Inventaire Général des Archives Brabant (Brussels 
Stevens, 1930) resembles the second volume already noticed this 
deals with the religious institutions places now France, the Nether- 
lands, Germany, and with additions the series previously described. 
which has, shows his preface, produced order out 


The Central Publication Branch (Calcutta) the Government India 
has issued report the Proceedings the Indian Historical Records 
Commission its Twelfth Session, held Gwalior December 1929. The 
occasion was memorable, not only being the first time that the com- 
mission assembled Indian state, but also being the first occasion 
which women took part its proceedings (two Indian ladies having 
been co-opted members). Sir Frank Noyce, secretary the government 
India the education department, presided while, addition the 
regular members the commission, over fifty co-opted members attended, 
including ten representatives other Indian states and delegate from 
Pondicherry. Every attention was shown the Gwalior Regency, and the 
two days for which the session lasted appear have been happily divided 
between work and entertainment. usual, the report contains full 
account the twenty papers read the meeting, also catalogue the 
exhibition manuscripts, paintings, armour, &c., organized connexion 
with the visit the commission. the business meeting resolutions were 
adopted relating the collection one place deposit all the extant 
Dutch records the advisability searching for, and making 
available, important historical documents the possession Indian 
states private individuals those territories; and the treatment 
the records the Peshwas’ daftar Poona and the Mackenzie manu- 
scripts Madras. One point elicited during the proceedings was that 
the government India had decided commence 1932 the transfer 
its records from Calcutta New Delhi. 

Ante, 385. Ante, xxxvi. 315. 


